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of the times. 

Conservation of energy, of 
money and of time is 
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ictor- Victrola 


Other styles of 
the Victor-Victrola 
$50, $75, $100, 
$150, $200, $250 


Victors $10 to $100 

















Victor-Victrola lV, $15 


Equipped with all the latest 
Victor improvements, including 
Exhibition sound box, tapering 
arm, goose-neck", ten-inch 
turntable and concealed sound- 
amplifying features. 





j The fact that this instrument bears the famous Victor trade- 
mark and is a genuine Victor-Victrola guarantees to you the same 
high quality and standard of excellence so well established and 
recognized in all products of the Victor Company. 

There is no reason on earth why you 
should hesitate another moment in placing this 
greatest of all musical instruments in your 
home. 

= All we ask is that you go to any music store 
and hear this new V Te te ictrola. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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A Novel Fit For Atnslee’s 


“‘The Paupers of Portman Square’’ is a whimsical, fanciful, altogether 
delightful sort of romance. It lends distinction to a November number that 
will lend distinction to AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE. It is just such a novel as 
presents an unanswerable argument in favor of the AINSLEE’S custom of 
having everything complete in each number. To slap any reader in the face 
with a ‘‘to-be-continued’’ notice, after he has once fallen under the spell of the 
millionaire goblin and his fashionable nephew’s ‘‘grass orphan’’ son, would 
be a gross impertinence. The extraordinary experiences through which a 
man and his wife discover that they love each other lead the reader all the 
way from Society with a big ‘‘S’’ down to society with a little ‘“‘s,’’ and 
back again. The author, I. A. R. Wylie, is better known in England than 
here, but unless we are very much mistaken, the publication of ‘‘The 
Paupers. of Portman Square,’’ in the November AINSLEE’S will alter that. 
We consider this novel, in an entirely different way, almost as charming as 
Marion Hill’s ‘‘Georgette,’’ which attracted such widespread attention in 


the August number. 








Marion Hill, by the way, contributes a sparkling little short story to 
November AINSLEE’S—‘‘At Outs and Ins with Dallie.”” Its dialogue is 
bubbling with those cléver things that long afterward one wishes he could 
have thought of at the time. H. F. Prevost Battersby, author of ‘Passing 
the Love of Woman,” in this number, contributes ‘‘The Siege,’’ a stirring 
story of Indian army life. In ‘‘The Fourth Editor” Margaretta Tuttle 
relates the experiences of a young authoress, how she laid out her 
campaign, how she bearded New York editors in their dens, and how one 


of them—but that’s the story. 
There will be two stories of the stage in this coming number, one, 


“The Child,’’ by Julie M. Lippmann, strong and dramatic; the other, ‘‘The 
Sublime Renunciation,’’ both human and humorous—Frank Condon at his best. 


Equally entertaining fiction is contributed to the November AINSLEE’S 
by such writers as Nalbro Bartley, Alice Garland Steele, Carrington Phelps, 
L. J. Beeston, Olive M. Briggs, Courtney Ryley Cooper, and Elliott Flower. 


AINSLEE’S is “‘the magazine that entertains,’’ and we believe that you 
will find this November issue an unusually entertaining number. 


THE NOVEMBER AINSLEE’S 
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Merit made the reputation, and reputa— 
tion established the prestige which main- 
tains the Steinway leader among all pianos. 


The Steinway Vertegrand 


A characteristic Steinway 
achievement. Constructed to 
poms 3 in a piano of upright 
orm the same musical expression 
that has always individualized 
the Steinway Grand — 
“An U right, Piano of 
Gonad Voeo. 


Price, in Ebonized Case, $550 


The name of the Steinway dealer 
nearest you, together with illustrated 
literature, will be sent upon request 
and mention of this magazine. 


STEINWAY & SONS 
STEINWAY HALL 


107 and 109 East 14th St., New York 


Subway Express Station at the Door 
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LEARN TO WRITE q EARN $25 % 9100 


tah ls NTS 2 ane Resitevely show you by mail 
PACE-DA “ted co., 
Street, New York 
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A Ahigh stared and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail. We will 
teach the beginner better engraving than he can gain in years of rigid appren- 
ficoshie. We willalso improve the skill of any engraver. Send for ourc ~q 
Th naraving Schoo 10 Page Bidg., Michigan Ave., Ch in 


Y¥2 CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. Seatniiee 














learn thoroughly under our perfect method; many sell 

their stories before completing the course. We help those 
who want to sell their stories. Write for ticulars. 
Sehool of Short-S Writing, Dept. 10 Bu g, Chie 


BE AN ILLUSTRATOR, Learn to draw. We will teach you 
by mail how to draw for School of Illustration,” 
magazines and newspapers. 

Send for Catalog. 


PROTECTO PLATE. 


A Necessity in Every Home. 


Two iron plates joined; 10-inch diameter. 
Chutes on under side diffuse heat; interven- 
ing air-chamber equalizes it, Separating fire 
from cooking utensil, prevents scorching 
or burning food. Heats flat-irons uniformly. 
Inverted pan over plate, bakes potatoes in 20 minutes, biscuits in 6 
Makes moist brown toast. Saves worry, utensils and 50% fuel. 
PREPAID 50c. AGENTS WANTED. 














A. CONNOLLY MFG. CO., 123 LIBERTY STREET, N, Y. 
STUDY _ High-Grade 
1] Instruction by 
A Prepares for the bar. Three 
Courses ; College, ree G poe 
uate and Business 
giving rules fr admission to the har of the several states, 
Chicago Correspondence School of Law 
5286 Reaper Block, Chicago 


Correspondence 
teenth year. Classes begin each month. Send for ‘conse 
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and let me see what you can do with it. You can 
earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per week, as illustra- 
tor or cartoonist. My practical system of personal 


individual lessons by mail will develop your talent. 
Fifteen years successtul work for aeeeaes & 
magazines qualifies me to teach yo 

i me your sketch of President Taft with 6c in 
stamps and I will send you a test lesson plate, also 
collection of drawings showing possibilities forYOU, 


THE LANDON SCHOOL sie Cerconing 


1444 &ehofield Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 
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LIGHT TOUCH 


This exclusive feature of the 
MONARCH TYPEWRITER 
should interest the business 
man, because of its distinct 
commercial value to him; it 
means MONARCH operators 
are able to produce more work 
in a day. To the operator MONARCH LIGHT 
OUCH means an even day’s work and 


“WO THREE O'CLOCK FATIGUE”’ 


owing to the fact that it isso much easier to operate 
than any other typewriter. Send for Monarch literature 


THE MONARCH TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
300 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
BRANCHES AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE 




















Join the Better Paid Class! 


Young men, learn a profession that 
clean, fascinating and profitable. Here ie 
your opportunity to forge ahead of the medi- 
ocre class. We offer a practical and com- 
plete course in Architectural, Structural 
and Mechanical 


DRAFTING 


BY MAIL 
Yon study from blue-prints of buildingsand ma- 
poet DY scruall} being erected. Your lessons are 


















YOUR NEWSDEALER 


maintains his store at considerable 
expense. He must pay for help, rent 
and lighting. He carries many arti- 
cles that you would never dream of 
ordering direct from manufacturers, 
and is, therefore, -of great service 
when you need a newspaper, a 
cigar or a box of stationery.* “Then 
why not give him all of your custom 
and so help make his business profit- 
able? 


Tell him to show you samples of 
AINSLEE'S, POPULAR, SMITH’S, PEO- 
PLE’S, NEW Story and Top-NotrcH 
magazines. Select those you want 
and he will gladly deliver them to 
your residence regularly. 

Then, when you want something 
good to read, you will not have to 
search for it. 





STREET & SMITH, Publishers, New York 














For Six Months 


Send me your name and address right Nowand I will send you 
INVESTING FOR PROFIT magazine absolutely free for six months. 
It tellg how to get the utmost earnings from your money—how to 
tell good investments—how to pick the most profitable of sound 
investments. It reveals how bankers and capitalists make $1 
grow to $22,000—in fact, gives you the vitalinvesting information 
that should enable you to make your money grow proportion- 
ately. I have decided this month to give 500 six-month subscrip- 
tions to INVESTING FOR PRroFiT free. Every copy is 


Worth At Least $10 


to every investor— perhapsa Sertuee. § Send your nameana 

now, mention this paper and ge’ ntroductory subscript 
Conditions may prevent tan fg tis offer. Better ta! aN 

You't) be willing to pay l0cacopy r you have read it the. 


H. L. BARBER, Pub., R. 418, 30 Jackson Blvd., C 
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@ The Winning of Barbara 
Worth is different from any 
novel the author has heretofore 
done, but it is somewhat after 
the style of The Shepherd of 
the Hills. ‘The three elements 
of strength—‘‘motive power,’’ 
‘story power,’ and ‘‘thought 
power’’—that each of his other 
three novels in turn so distinc- 
tively possess, are combined in 
this latest story. 

Other Novels by Mr. Wright 
Bound in uniform style with above 


Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth 
Each $1.50 


That Printer of Udell’s 
The Shepherd of the Hills 
The Calling of Dan Matthews 


A Present-Day Story of Reclamation 
A New Novel by Harold Bell Wright, Author of 


“That ae 4 RA. bay ot al Hy ag en of the Hills” 


THE WINNING 
OF BARBARA WORTH 


‘The Illustrations, secured at great cost, made on the scenes of the story by 
Mr. F. Graham Cootes, are Six in number with the addition of Jacket in Colors 


Cloth, a 512 wher $1.30 Net 
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250th THOUSAND 











@ The Winning of Barbara 
Worth is another star in the 
author’s crown of success and 
the brightest of them all. 


q As clean a story as man ever 
wrote—a story with big inci- 
dents, strong people, high 
ideals and the Spirit of the 
West. 


GA story of desert life and 
the national reclamation work 
with a sane, wholesome mes- 
sage as broad as humanity 
itself— The Ministry of Capital. 


Philadelphia Dispatch—‘The secret 
of his power is the same God-given secrvt 
at at leqied Shakespeare and upheld 

ickens. 


Oregon Journal, Portland —"'It is this 
giect al clairvoyant power of reading the 
human soul that has made Mr. Wright's 
books among the most remarkable works 
of the present age. 


@ Mouth to Mouth Advertising has made Harold Bell Wright the most popular living author because 
his books ‘‘make good.’’ _ By special arrangement 250,000 copies of **The Calling of Dan Matthews,’ 

the most widely discussed book mn the world, have been published in the Popular Edition. Harold Bell 
Wright’s Ozark ‘‘Life Stories,’” That Printer of Udell’s, The Shepherd of the Hills and The Calling of 
Dan Matthews are all now published in the Popular Edition and are For Sale Wherever Books Are Sold. 
@ The Winning of Barbara Worth for wholesomeness, plot, clear analysis, vitality to our national life, 
love story and literature combined, is the biggest novel ever issued from any American press and is pub- 
lished in one edition only. ‘The Winning of Barbara Worth Will Not be published in the popular edition. 


The [ Am Allegory (not a novel) | { New York Tribune—"“It embodies the aspiration, civic and moral, of the present day.” 


Grand Rapids Herald— ‘It is the greatest story since Bunyan's “Pilgrim's Progress.*** 
. 
Uncrowned King 


Omaha World- Herald — “It is a classic in nature and spirit and rendering.’ ” 

Buffalo Evening News —""It represents dreams of artistic nee." 
Frontispiece and Ten Illustrations in Color by John Rea Neill. Over 100 pages. 16mo (43{x7). 
Bound in Red and Gold—Cloth, 75 Cents Net. Full Leather, Gilt Top. Boxed, $1.25 Net 


Mr. Wright’s Books Are For Sale Wherever Books Are Sold 
Or Send Your Order to the Publishers—The Book Supply Company 

Our mammoth catalog, size 8x5 inches, 
advertises books of all the publishers at big 
savings, Bibles, Periodicals. etc, Write usfor - 
ittoday. Bargainson every page. Books on all subjects. Hundreds of Fine Sets and Fine Bindings for your library. 
Every book carried in stock. Orders filled promptly. Great reductions. Big savings. Catalog sent postage prepaid, 
free on request. A quarter million buyers testify to the advantages we offer. Every purchaser a satisfied customer. We 
want your orders. Our prices are convincing, Unequaled service for handling Public, Private and School Library orders, 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers and Booksellers 
ESTABLISHED 1895 E. W. REYNOLDS, President 231-233 West Monroe St., CHICAGO 
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Squares of Delicious 
Concentrated Bouillon 


One cube. Acup of boiling water. Drop 
the cube in and stir. The result is bouillon 
that no chef in the world can surpass. And 
twelve of the Armour Cubes cost you but 

You can get them at any drug store— 
squares of delicious beef and vegetable flavor. 

The cream of America’s choicest material 
comes to the Armour Plants. So no other 
cubes are so rich and full-flavored. Have 
them always on hand. Serve them at meals 
and to callers. 
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The Health-Drink for 
Night and Morning 


A savory cup of this bouillon at night 
soothes the nerves with its warmth and sends 
you to sleep in a moment. And everyone 
knows that a cup of hot water is beneficial upon 
arising. It’s the heat that’s good for you. 
Add an Armour Cube to the water and you 
have a delicious appetizer as well as an aid to 
digestion and health. 

If your dealer hasn’t these flavory cubes, 
send us 30c in coin or stamps and we’ll send a 
box postpaid. Send at the same time the 
dealer’s name. 


Dept. 214, Chicago 
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NOTICE TO OUR READERS. 


This number of Ainslee’s may be several days late in reaching you. Owing 
to a new system just installed by the Post-Office Department, it may require 
several days longer than usual to carry this magazine from us to you. It is 
manifestly impossible to adjust immediately the complicated workings of the 
several departments of a great publishing business to meet these new postal con- 
ditions. We are planning to obviate this delay in succeeding numbers. 
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CHAPTER I. 


fT all sounds squar’,” said the 
Deacon musingly, “only it 
ain’t a bit like Chad Evans to 
act that away, not even if he’s 
sure dead.” 

The group sitting in the patch of 
shade on the east side of the Deacon’s 
shack nodded in absent-minded acqui- 
escence. There were five in the group, 
all lea ling citizens of Airline, and all 
stanch friends of Chad Evans. Down 

be wagon road, where stray liz- 
sprawled in the hot sand, walked 

me lone figure of a man; and, while 
they hearkened to the Deacon, they 
watched the figure, and its destination— 
these friends of the absent Chad Evans. 

“Pericles says he’s been gone over 
two weeks from their camp up yonder,” 
went on the Deacon. “He says they 
didn’t have no fight, nor disagreement 
even, as between gentlemen. And he 
says that Chad was plumb set on pros- 
pecting over toward the Devil’s Dive; 
and it’s his private opinion that’s where 
we'll find his remains, after the vultures 
get through with them.” 
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“He’s going into Carter's office,” said 
Van Dyke, with abrupt displeasure, sit- 
ting up to obtain a better view down the 
road. “He’s going straight in thar, 
boys; and it’s dollars to rocks he’s got 
something in his pockets besides but- 
tons. If he’s made a strike up on Lone 
Bar, there’s a lie back of the Chad 
Evans story; and he’s ousted the kid 
to get the whole shooting match.”’ 

“Steady, Van, steady!” warned old 
Noodles. ‘Those two came out to Air- 
line as pals, didn’t they, on the handy 
spot of a slow freight’s sleeping car? 
And they never quarreled nor accused 
one another of things, did they? And 
they've been here going on a year, and 
nobody to say a word against them. 
How about it? It ain’t squar’ to leap 
on anybody just because his partner's 
stepped over the edge of the sky line, 
and ain't left any address.” 

“T never did like his name,” growled 
Van. “’Tain’t a sensible name for any 
man to travel under. Even if a mis- 
tooken set of blinded sponsors happened 
to hand him such a one, he should have 
changed it as soon as the light of com- 
mon sense brought understanding 
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through his brain. Pericles Quinn! 
Don’t it rasp on your eardrum every 
time it hits it? It does on mine. Peri- 
cles! Gee!” 

“Now, that was the first strong rea- 
son I had for trusting him,” argued the 
Deacon forcibly. “Any man who would 
stand up under such a name, and have 
the strong-minded sense of honor to 
his family to bear it, must have some- 
thing besides yellow in his make-up. I 
always call him Pericles, too; and it 
does kind of fit him.” 

“T don’t like a bald-headed man, with 
a curly fringe and no ha’r on his face, 
no more’n a new-born kid,” sent back 
Van Dyke haughtily, stroking tenderly 
the long gray appendage that won him 
his nickname in Airline. “I'll bet Adam 
was all ha’r; and it’s the way God in- 
tended man should go forth.” 

“Shet up, Van, do shet up!” Noodles 
exclaimed. ‘This ain’t no time for per- 
sonal prejudices, is it? There ought to 
be a search party organized and sent 
after the remains.” 

“You couldn’t get a search party of 
archangels into the Devil’s Dive in 
July,” retorted the Deacon, rising. 
“It’s sad and suspicious; but all we can 
do is sidle around to Lone Bar when 
we get a chance, and look the ground 
over for any signs of fight, or a burial 
thereabouts, and keep an eye on the 
worldly prospects of Mr. Quinn. Thar 
comes the United States mail, God 
bless it!” 

Everybody sat up, and stared with a 
pleased and interested expression at the 
mail. It was the most startling object 
on the landscape, and the only sign of 
the times that ever appeared at, close 
range in Airline. Instead of the buck- 
board that -in turn superseded the old 
stage, there had appeared an automo- 
bile as the mail-delivery vehicle when 
the last carrier took up the office. 
Bright red it was, and with a horn that 
sent forth a grand whoop that you could 
catch the echo of four miles away, as it 
came sliding along the valley road, then 
cut up the hills to Airline. 

“Gee!” gasped Van Dyke, the first 
day the red monster appeared. ‘Look 
at her eat ’em up! Guess Airline’s some 


doings, or they wouldn’t send up our 
daily papers in a four-thousand-dollar 
pushcart, would they ?” 

There was something in the pushcart 
to-day besides daily papers. Even at a 
distance, the inhabitants of Airline dis- 
covered this fact, and promptly exuded 
from their dwellings to be on the spot 
when the distribution occurred. 

The machine drew up in front of the 
Deacon's General Emporium. Mr. R. 
H. Stevens, the mail carrier, handed out 
the sack to the Deacon with his custom- 
ary ceremony. He was not a native 
product, Mr. R. H. Stevens, and he had 
emphasized his independence of local 
prejudice the first day of his incum- 
bency of the position. He would not be 
dubbed any fool name by any heaven- 
blasted son of Airline. He would be 
treated with respect every time he ap- 
peared on their joy-deserted hill, or he 
would refuse to carry the sack up the 
mountain. He would leave it dangling 
on a tree down in the valley, three miles 
away, as he had a perfect right to do, 
Airline not being a recognized postal 
station. 

Therefore, Airline had called him Mr. 
R. H. Stevens, for it had tact and dis- 
cretion, once it was hit in the right spot. 

But to-day the crowd watched not the 
carrier, even though he wore new yel- 
low gloves that sang their own gay 
song to the world at large. They sim- 
ply shut up and watched his passenger. 
She wore a long, all-enveloping cloak of 
some soft, silky gray material, and a veil 
of gray chiffon most effectually con- 
cealed her features and general points 
of interest from Airline. But she was 
young. At least she was young, and of 
most surpassing grace. This _ pene- 
trated even to the dulled brain of Van 
Dyke as he watched Mr. Stevens get 
out and assist his passenger to alight; 
and Van Dyke, with a faint remem- 
brance of manners and customs of real 
humans, slowly but surely lifted his 
peaked hat, and let it drop behind him. 

She did not seem bothered by the 
crowd. Turning to Mr. Stevens, she 
settled with him in a matter-of-fact 
way, and even gave him a tip in con- 
sideration of his extra courtesy to her 
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along the route, which left Mr. Ste- 
vens in a deplorable state of mind. 

As the red car swept on around the 
spur of the hills, she picked up the two 
suit cases that Stevens had set down for 
her; but Van Dyke and Lonny leaped 
for them instantly. 

“Just take them to the hotel, please,” 
she said, and raised her veil. 

Neither stirred. Spellbound, they 
stuck to the earth, and stared at the 
radiant, happy face that smiled at them. 
For above all else, above her mere 
charm and beauty, was the actual happi- 
ness that seemed to radiate from the 
stranger’s face, from her smile, her soft, 
tender eyes, her ineffable grace. 
‘Thar ain’t no hotel, ma’am,” 
nny finally. 

“Isn't there? Then where do people 
stay who come here as strangers?” 

Lonny hesitated. It didn’t seem good 
policy to explain that any strangers who 
ever strayed by mischance of fate and 
fortune into Airline usually hid their 
anatomies at night behind the roomy 
bar of the Golden Gleam, or in its spa- 
cious back hall. 

“Are there any boarding houses? 
she asked, still smiling hopefully. “I 
only want to stay until I can find my— 
the person I am looking for.” 

Airline drew in a deep, 


gasped 


composite 


breath, and gazed at its elbow neigh- 
bors with immediate suspicion. Whom 
had she come to find? 
“Pechene some of the married ladies 
cainp would be willing to take 
ughtsr < 
Thar ain’t no wimmen folks in the 
hole durn camp,”” answered the Dea- 
con bluntly. 
For the first time, a startled look 
flashed into her dark-blue eyes, but was 


gone instantly, and she laughed. 
“What an unpopular place this must 
be,” she said, looking around at Air- 
visible male population. ‘Have 
uu killed off all the female portion, or 
are you just 
*Tain’t 


line’s 





ma’am,” inter- 
‘"itss 
all- 
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intentional, 
wail Van Dyke huskily. 
blasted bit of bad luck from an 
powerful Providence. That’s what 
is. Thar ain’t a skirt this side——” 
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The Deacon was coughing spasmod- 


ically. Lonny administered a deft touch 
of jujutsu insinuation to Van Dyke’s 
shin, and he recalled his manners. 

“No ladies, I should say, no ladies 
abiding in this wilderness as far as the 
human eye can see.” 

“How fortunate!” laughed _ the 
stranger ; and Airline wondered whether 
she referred to the preference fortune 
showed the ladies. “But, you see, I 
must stay some place.” 

“If the lady does not object,” began 
an entirely strange voice behind the 
crowd, a slow, pleasant voice, with an 
Eastern drawl to it; “if the lady does 
not object, I should be glad to give up 
my quarters to her, such as they are.” 

Slowly the crowd gave way; and 
there, under the united gaze of Airline’s 
citizens, the girl and Jack Carter met 
each other’s gaze for the first time, took 
each other’s mental measure, and passed 
silent judgment thereon. 

“Will you please carry my suit cases 
for me to wherever it is?” asked the 
girl; and the crowd watched the two go 
down the road that led to Carter’s 
brand-new shack. 

It had served him as office and abid- 
ing place in one of late. Only once was 
their progress interrupted. Just as thev 
reached the little oblong pine box, with 
the large sign across its upper false 
front, “J. A. Carter, Lawyer”; just as 
they reached this point, a shot rang out 
on the still noon air; and Pericles Quinn 
and another man literally rolled out of 
he door, and pitched headlong down 
he rough board steps at the girl’s feet. 
)ver Quinn's left ear, the straw-colored 
»f curly hair was wet, and stained 
dark red. But he was fighting gamely, 
noiselessly ; and, when he desisted, the 
man under him lay still, with Quinn's 
knee on his chest. 

Carter had made no move to stop 
the trouble. Quietly he waited, as did 
the crowd back at the Deacon’s. It was 
an unwritten law in Airline to wait 
quietly when any trouble happened till 
you saw that the shooting game was 
and things were getting back to 
Dyke called “terrible firma.” 

shrank instinctively back 
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toward the shelter of Carter’s arm; but 
she was looking down at Quinn’s strong- 
ly featured face, his clear gray eyes, and 
long, bony chin, that issued a challenge 
to the world at large, as he smiled up at 
her. He adjusted his shirt sleeves, and 
wiped off the streaming blood from his 
clipped ear with a backward movement 
of his shoulder, deft and efficacious. 

“What’s the matter, Quinn?” Car- 
ter’s tone was low, and most polite, al- 
most disinterested. “I thought you had 
finished your business when I left you.” 

“Did you, now?” queried Pericles 
pleasantly, with an Irish twinkle in his 
eye. “And there I’d only commenced. 
Your office boy, and agent here, called 
me a liar; and he called my pal a liar, 
too; and then he put the finishing touch 
on this swindling game you two are try- 
ing to pass over on me, and the whole 
town, by insinuating that I had killed 
Chad Evans. And when I reached after 
him as a man does, with bare fists, he 
pulled a gun, and shot me. But he ain’t 
a good shot.” 

“You said Chad Evans?” The girl 
leaned forward eagerly. And_ the 
crowd, at the sound of her voice, 
strolled down the road deferentially, to 
catch the words that fairly burned on 
the still air. “I have traveled three 
thousand miles to find him here to-day.” 

“Well, I’m sorry, ma’am, you’ve had 
such a long trip.” Perciles rose, with 
all the mighty dignity and kindness he 
could muster. ‘“Chad’s been my partner 
for over a year; and things were begin- 
ning to develop when he dropped off the 
earth. He’s been gone two weeks, seven- 
teen days, to be exact ; and he had some- 
thing valuable with him when he left 
the camp on Lone Bar.” 

Quinn raised his voice a bit, and faced 
the crowd, bareheaded, the blood mak- 
ing a curious dark stain on his light hair 
and tanned throat. 

“He had two sacks of ore with him 
from a new drift he’d struck; and he 
was bound for the express office at 
Stanton, and somewhere along the road 
he met foul play. Oh, I mean what I 
say, Carter; and you can smoke your 
damned cigarette, and leer at me all you 
like, but you know in your heart that 


I speak God’s truth. I say that Chad 
Evans met with foul play; and to-day, 
when I come down here to ask for time 
to meet his obligations and mine at this 
spider’s web, like an honest man, all I 
get is sneers and insults, and the hint 
that I know more of my partner’s death 
than I care to tell. 

“Tell? I'll tell everything I know. 
This man here, Jack Carter, is in Air- 
line, acting for Nevada Coalition inter- 
ests. If they didn’t believe ia Airline, 
would they send out a man to buy up 
and grab everything in sight? He’s 
been here over two years now; and he’s 
bonded everything he could lay his 
hands on; and, when the poor devils 
couldn’t pay up, he’s taken the goods 
and handed them over to his boss; and 
that’s what he’s tried to do to the Sun- 
shine claims, boys. Chad and me owe 
him money, two thousand five hundred 
dollars, to be exact, at twelve per cent 
for six months. That sounds straight 
and honest, don’t it? I can’t pay it to- 
day, and the time’s up. Some place over 
there in those mountains, Chad’s body 
is lying, done to death by this combine, 
I could swear. 

“Can't you help me out, boys? Can't 
you help me out against the pack of 
thieves? You never liked me. I ain’t 
the way with me that wins friends; but 
you liked Chad, didn’t you? Was there 
ever such a bully kid landed in these 
parts as Chad Evans? Wasn't he the 
whitest, squarest man you ever knew? 
Can’t you reach down in your pockets 
and Save his claims for him, in the hope 
that he’ll turn up yet, and beat them to 
it. Men, in God’s name, can’t you help 
me?” 

There was dead silence in the crowd. 
Carter smoked his cigarette, and smiled 
thoughtfully at its ashed tip. The Dea- 
con coughed. Van Dyke swore; but 
nobody reached down into their pockets 
for plain cash to save the claims of the 
Sunshine group, for they frankly be- 
lieved Chad Evans to be very dead some 
place, and beyond the pale of help. 

And then suddenly, for the second 
time that day, Airline got a sensation. 
The girl opened her hand bag, and drew 
out a small check book. 
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“T will pay off this bond,” she said 
very quietly, and without bravado. 
“Whom shall I make the check payable 
to, Mr. Carter, you or your Eastern em- 
ployer ?” 

A slow, dull flush of anger mounted 
Carter’s cheeks. He flashed a look of 
quick hate at the smiling face of Per- 
icles, and threw away his cigarette. 

“You mustn't let sentiment run away 
with your common sense, madam,” he 
said quickly. “This is a straight busi- 
ness deal.” 

“T have no doubt of it,” interposed 
the girl calmly. 

“] don’t think that you are called on 
to interfere in the matter of the Sun- 
shine claims,” he added, between his set 
teetli, yet speaking courteously, evenly. 

“Don’t you?” smiled back the girl 
bravely, although the color had fled 
from her face and her blue eyes looked 
dark and troubled. “My name is Sun- 
shine Evans. The claims are named 
for me. I am Chadwick Evans’ wife.” 

Nobody spoke. Carter slowly lifted 
his hat as he swept her a bow of ac- 
knowledgment. 

“Widow, you mean, Mrs. Evans.” 

It was Pericles who caught the slen- 
der, swaying form as it slipped softly, 
easily to the ground; Pericles who lifted 
one fist in Carter’s face, and said 
huskily: 

“I'll pay you back for every moment 
of this last hour. I'll pay you, Jack 
Carter, some day; and, when I do get 
you, I'll get you gor dd.” 

‘Take her to my shack,” answered 

urter coolly. “I told her she could 

ive -* 

Pericles took the little, red-covered 
check book that Lonny had rescued 
from the ground, and tucked it into his 
own pocket. 

“Did you; did you, indeed, you black- 
hearted scamp?” he murmured. ‘Well, 
she won’t occupy it, thanks. She’s go- 
ing home to Lone Bar. If she’s Chad’s 
widow, or wife, half of the Sunshine 
belongs to her, and we're partners. 


Anybody got anything to say? 

Outside the Deacon’s store stood a 
buckboard and pony, with two bags of 
provisions ready for Lone Bar. Per- 
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icles strode toward it with his burden, 
unchecked. Placing the limp form of 
the girl on the seat, he climbed up be- 
side it, and drove away from Airline, 
up the hill trail toward Lone Bar. 


CHAPTER II. 

Not three miles from Airline lay the 
Lone Bar group, officially recorded as 
the Sunshine claims. Airline itself had 
climbed as far up the mountain from 
the valley as it dared, and hung on the 
great rounded slope of wilderness like 
sea birds’ nests to crags. Above and 
below it, to the west and southwest, the 
various groups of claims made gaping 
wounds in the red earth. It wasn’t a 
picturesque sight, this devastation of 
nature. Here and there was a rough 
makeshift at a smelter. Endless shacks, 
the most shiftless excuse for a dwell- 
ing place man has attempted since his 
dugout days, straggled in wayward 
fashion along the road that Airline 
fondly hoped some day would be its 
Sroadway. 

Quinn’s pony took the upper trail 
with steady pace, and foreknowledge 
of its pitfalls based on long experience. 
As he had lifted her up to the seat, the 
girl had opened her eyes, and looked, 
not at him, but at Jack Carter, watch- 
ing the departure down the road. 

“I’m so sorry I did that,” she said 
faintly, as they went on. 

“Did what?” Pericles’ tone was in- 
nocent. 

“Fainted just when I should have 
kept my head, and closed the business 
deal with that—that man.” 

She bit her under lip, and shuddered. 

“It was all so different from what I 
expected. I have been traveling since 
Friday from New York, four days, and 
I suppose { am tired out. I thought 
surely that Mr. Evans would meet me. 
He expected me.” 

“Are you sure of that, ma’am?” 

Her eyes met his calm, level gaze 
with startled inquiry. 

“T telegraphed to him two weeks ago 
as soon as I received his letter.” 

“He’s been gone just seventeen days 
to-day. There ain’t a telegraph station 
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within thirty-five miles of here. You 
might just as well wigwagged at him 
with a little silk flag for all the good 
it would do. The only way to get a 
telegram out here is to go and sit down 
beside the instrument, and camp out till 
you get a return.” 

“But he wrote me that everything 
was well with him now, that he had 
made a big strike, and for me to come 
on as soon as I could conveniently do 
so, and he would meet me at Pearson. 
So, of course, I came.” 

Pericles maintained a discreet silence 
for some distance. As the trail grew 
rougher and steeper, he swung one arm 
along the back of the seat behind her, 
and he was doing a pile of quiet think- 
ing. It almost seemed as if the girl 
divined his trend of thought, for she 
suddenly looked up at him, her eyes 
bright and tearless, her face still white. 

“Didn’t Chad tell you about me?” 

“He never talked about any of his 
folks back East.” 

“But he had my picture.” 

“Not in evidence, ma’am,” rejoined 
Pericles slowly. ‘ 

“It was a large one. 
have forgotten.” 

“IT shouldn’t have forgotten it if I 
had ever seen it.” 

“And he had a smaller one. Just a 
snapshot, in his watch. Didn’t he ever 
speak my name?” Her voice was al- 
most wistful. 

“What did you say it was, ma’am?” 

“Sunshine. It's a foolish name, isn’t 
it, to give anybody? My father named 
me. ‘They call me Sunny at home, and 
so did Chad.” 

“He named the claims after you, as 
soon as we found them and staked out; 
but he never told me why. He was cer- 
tainly a close-mouthed kid. Been mar- 
ried long?” 

She flushed slightly, and her voice 
was low. 

“No; not very long. Perhaps I ought 
to be frank with you, Mr. Quinn, if we 
are going to be partners. We—we were 
married just before Chad came West. 
Oh, just a little bit of a while. Chad’s 
father was a mining speculator. The 
type of a man who deals in mines down 


Perhaps you 


in New York, and never even sees the 
inside of a shaft. You know.” 

“TI know,” said Pericles placidly ; and 
he stooped to adjust her suit cases so 
they formed a footstool for her feet. 

“How kind an? thoughtful you are 
to me,” she said wistfully; then, after 
a pause, her face uplifted to the patch 
of blue above the endless stretch of 
red, and yellow, and purple rocks and 
sand. “Mr. Evans speculated in Ne- 
vada mines, and he lost everything. My 
people were all wealthy. My father has 
been dead since I was seventeen. I am 
twenty-one now, and I was his only 
child. Chad and I have always been 
engaged, I think. I know he proposed 
to me first when I was four years old 
and he was seven. I was in Italy when 
the trouble came; and the first I knew 
of it, Chad wrote and broke our en- 
gagement. We were to be married that 
month on my return from abroad; but 
he told in his letter of his father’s fail- 
ure and sudden death, and released me 
from my promise. He said that he was 
penniless practically, that he was going 
West to make good. Going right out 
to the country where his father had 
been beaten; and he’d fight the game 
right where it was played, not down in 
New York. That’s Chad all over, you 
know.” 

“It sure is,” said Pericles earnestly. 
“And it’s Chad all over never to tell me 
a word of his trouble.” 

The girl nodded quickly, and went on. 
“T arrived in New York with n 
aunt and uncle the day he was to leave 

for the West. My uncle was also 1 
trustee. I telephoned to Chad to come 
to me at once at our hotel. I can’t tell 
you anything more, Mr. Quinn, but he 
came, and—and I promised I woul | 
come to him the very day he should send 
for me as his wife. And I did.” 

Pericles nodded his head slowly. Her 
hesitancy and the romance of the story 
slipped past him, but left the facts star- 
ing at him. Chad Evans was married. 
His wife had come West to join him, 
and here Chad was missing, probably 
dead, and that left the wife a widow 
and a partner of the Sunshine claims. 
Only Pericles knew just what that posi- 
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tion meant now, partner of the Sunshine 
claims. 

“Chad must have been pretty sure 
he’d struck the real stuff,” he said final- 
ly, “or he’d never have sent for you.” 

‘Aren’t you sure it’s the real stuff, 
as you callit? It was the real and valu- 
able, or that man, Carter, would never 
have bothered to bond the claims if 
they were of no value.” 

“That’s so.” He looked up at her 
for the second time with a dawning ad- 
miration in his eyes. “Say, you’re like 

had. You can see things ahead of you, 
can’t you? I can’t. I can sink a shaft, 
and crosscut from it, with any man in 
the West; but when it comes to business 
paper, and figuring out a thing you 

an’t see, I’m a kid at a milk bottle. 

Ca id and me staked out a group of eight 

tims on this partnership deal when we 
came here ten months ago. — re re- 
corded in his name and mine; but Chad 
wasn't satisfied. He went snooping off 

himself, prospecting here and there 
in the mountains, and following his own 
lead. I don’t know myself where he 
finally struck luck. It was;his secret. 
I said a while back the it I'd never heard 
him mention you, ma’am, but I had, now 
[ come to think of it. The night before 
he left, as we sat smoking outside the 
“a in the moonlight, and he told me 

1 he hoped —— this thing, I asked 
him if we was to work it as partners, 

| he said no. He'd staked it for an- 
other party. He must have meant you.” 

“ite ike Chad to do that,” said 

girl breathlessly. ‘Do go on, 
“Well, when that yellow-souled dog 
back in Airline tr ied to put Chad’s death 
over on me, and close en on the bond, 
| just saw red all to once, and let drive 
at him. Bet he’s chewing loose teeth 
yet. I know I knocked out the whole 
upper set. I felt them fall in and rat- 
tle; and, with all his shooting, he only 
clipped the top of my ear. But that 
sort of fighting doesn’t do any good.” 

lhe girl shook her head with a quick, 
decisive movement Airline was to know 
well, 

“We must pay them the money. If 
| had not fainted, it would all have been 
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settled by now. Why Carter repre- 
senting?” 

“The Nevada Coalition.” 

“That's the name of the company that 
ruined Chad's father.” 

“Is it, now?” Pericles’ light, hazel 
eyes twinkled with appreciation. “You 
mustn't say right out that they ruined 
him, ma’am, unless you can prove it. 
Carter will have you up for criminal 
libel. You must say that the company 
was unable to do business with him suc- 
cessfully, owing to an unfortunate mis- 
understanding. That’s the way they fix 
it, and turn it around, and twiggle and 
jugg! e the meaning of honest words till 
you | lon’t know where you're at. I just 
can’t do any business with them at all. 
I know they’re all a = of dogs and 
wolves: and, w ee they talk a ae of 
lies at me, all I want to di 9 is push their 
fa Aces in. 

“But Mr. Carter is representing them 
out here,” Sunny said musingly. “He 
cannot reasonably refuse to take the 
money. He has charged a usurious rate 
of interest as it is. You must go back 
to-day, and either make him come to 
Lone Bar and see me personally, or— 
what was that?” 

They stopped short on the trail. 
Irom the slope ahead there suddenly 
came a light shower of sand and peb- 
bles. As Sunny glanced up, she caught 
sight of a head, apparently hanging 
over the edge of a rock; the small, d 
eyes, hardly more than pin points 
high lights under the shock of 
dark hair, watched them intent 

“That's only Cupi Pet 
hastily. “He won 








: said 
‘’t harm you none, 
ma’am. Se s a half-breed kid that Chad 
f 1 
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took a fancy to. He picked him up 
when we were prospecting toward Mex- 
ico before we landed here, and brought 
him on to cook for us and do the house- 
work.” 

“Indian?” queried the girl, as they 
drove on and the head vanished. 

“Well, no, not exactly. Mexican, I 
guess, and a dash of Jap. He's a real 
good cook. Guess you re gil: id this part- 
nership don’t call for any dishwashing, 
ain’t you 

They had come to the end of the 
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trail, and in view of Lone Bar. Far 
up the mountain it was, a bit of table- 
land half natural, half worked back into 
the ground by the “cut-ins.” There 
were no trees, only a mass of under- 
brush, and here and there a few scrub 
pines. A two-room shack had been 
built against the side of the mountain. 
In front of it sprawled four puppies, 
and the mother rose to bristle and bark 
as they came near. The door stood 
wide open. Two wooden chairs invited 
occupancy under the shading boards that 
had been nailed up as a sort of portico 
above it. 

Pericles let the unharnessed pony 
stroll away by itself toward the little 
corral at the back of the house, and car- 
ried in the two bags of provisions be- 
fore he joined the girl. She stood mo- 
tionless outside the door, looking off at 
the marvelous panorama of earth and 
sky that lay before them. 

“It all looks red and gold,” she said 
softly. “I never saw anything like it 
before.” 

“It’s certainly one of God’s resting 
places,” Pericles returned, with a short 
sigh. “Chad liked to stand out here 
and look at that view, too. He put up 
the shack while I worked at the claims. 
He was going to have a garden, too. 
There’s the seeds in the house, there in 
a cigar box on his table. He said he’d 
like to have a garden started. He 
bought American Beauty roses, and vio- 
lets, and woodbine, and gardenias. I 
thought it was a sort of useless mess of 
truck to try to grow up on a Nevada 
peak like this. I never heard of such 
stuff growing up here, but Chad had 
hopes. He was great on hopes.” 

The girl was silent. The tears gath- 
ered slowly in her eyes, and fell. She 
bit her under lip to keep them back, and 
closed her eyes, her hands clenched 
tightly. Roses, the great, satin-petaled 
roses that she loved best, and violets, 
and gardenias, all her favorite flowers, 
Chad had bought to make an impossi- 
ble garden for her here on this barren 
mountainside. 

“They’re right there on his table,” 
Pericles said gently, turning his back 
on her. 


She went indoors. There were two 
rooms. In the large living room, the 
half-breed boy, Cupid, was bending over 
the cookstove, building up a fire to get 
something for their supper. She went 
into the second room. There were a 
couple of bunks, two tables, and some 
chairs, all fashioned out of timber that 
had grown around the Lone Bar place. 
And on the table she saw Chad’s cuff 
and collar box. 

It was foolish; but she went over to 
the table, and knelt down, her arms 
around the dear leather box, with its 
gun-metal monogram, and kissed it. It 
had been her last gift to Chad, sent out 
the first week he wrote from Lone Bar; 
just such a gift as any girl would choose 
in loving blindness of the fitness of 
things; and here it stood in the place 
of honor on his table. She raised the 
cover,.and drew in her breath with a 
quick little gasp of astonishment, star- 
ing at the contents. 

Pericles’ voice called from outside the 
shack. 

“It was real complimentary in you to 
call so soon, Carter.” 

“T haven’t anything to say to you, 
Quinn,” came back Carter’s voice, easy 
and decidedly musical. “I want to speak 
to Mrs. Evans if she is able to be seen.” 

“She ain't.” Quinn’s voice was final. 
*‘She’s all tuckered out between her long 
trip, and your deviltry, and the ride up 
here. You let her alone.” 

“It would be to her advantage to see 
me.” Still the suave persistency. Sun- 
shine held her breath, one hand holding 
down the cover of the box. 

“Do you want the check for the bond 
and interest?” 

Quinn spoke sharply, contemptu- 
ously. 

“No. I am here in your interests, 
both of you.” 

There was a pause, then Pericles 
stepped to the door, and called her 
name gently. His look into her eyes 
conveyed a quick signal of warning as 
Carter stepped past him into the shack. 

“I don’t like to intrude on you to- 
night, Mrs. Evans,” said the latter 
kindly, apologetically; “but it is truly 
urgent. Your first impression of me 
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has been a bad one, I fear. I have real- 
ly tried to be Chad’s friend. It would 
have been hard for him to have ob- 
tained a loan on his undeveloped claims 
even if ; 

“Yes, it would, at twelve per cent,” 
came Pericles’ muffled tone. “Yes, it 
would—not.” 

“And I advanced it without delay or 
questioning. Now, the day before his 
disappearance, Chad came to me in con- 
fidence, and asked for my help. May I 
speak to you in private, please ?” 

“Mr. Quinn and I are partners now,” 
said Sunshine clearly, leaning back 
against the little table, her chin uplifted. 
“He had better hear what you have to 
say.” 

“Then I will not say it,” replied Car- 
ter quietly. “Some other time, per- 
haps, you may be willing to hear me. I 
want to be your friend, as I have al- 
ways been Chad’s. Has your new part- 
ner, Mrs. Iévans, told you anything of 
Chad’s find the day before he disap- 
peared ?” 

Over at the open door stood Pericles, 
tall and awkward in the sunset light, his 
big, uncouth head outlined sharply 
against the western sky, as he listened 
in silence. 

“No,” said Sunshine slowly. “No.” 

“Maybe he doesn’t know about it. It 
was a good strike. If you had not op- 
portunely arrived to claim your hus- 
band’s share in the Sunshine group of 
claims, Mr. Quinn might have been a 
rich man.” 

“Then the claims are rich?” Sunshine 
flashed a sudden glance at Carter’s face. 

“Full of untold wealth, so Chad told 
me, the day before he disappeared.” 

“Ts that the reason you tried to close 
in your mortgage, Mr. Carter?” 

Carter was silent, biting his lip, look- 
ing at the slim figure of the girl, think- 
ing quickly, listening to the heavy, slow 
breathing behind him. He had blun- 
dered in revealing to Quinn the fact 
that he knew of Chad’s find, yet he 
went on gamely. 

“Of course, there is no proof of what 
Chad told me, Mrs. Evans,” he re- 
marked lightly. “So far as fact goes, 
the claims are worth just about what 
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they were bonded for. No more, no 
less. So far as fact goes, you know.” 

“Then why won't you take that 
amount and the interest,” retorted the 
girl. 

In a flash, Carter realized he must 
make his decision then and there if he 
wished to hold her confidence. He had 
no tangible proof, yet he felt morally 
certain that the streak of color Chad 
had found lay outside the Sunshine 
properties. He had often met the boy 
prospecting, by himself, during rides 
over the mountains; and Chad, with 
easy-going friendliness, had responded 
to his bantering inquiries with at least 
a smiling acquiescence. A movement 
behind him made him turn. Cupid, the 
half-breed boy, was standing not four 
feet away, motionless as a statue. As 
their eyes met, Carter’s mind was sud- 
denly made up. He would take the 
chance. 

“So I will, Mrs. Evans.” 

“Now?” asked Sunny. 

“Now.” 

She hesitated an instant, trying to 
meet his motive. But the courteous, al- 
most handsome face smiled back at her, 
and she turned toward Quinn. 

“You have my check book, I believe,” 
she said steadily. 

Pericles handed it to her gravely. 

“Chad’s pen’s right behind you on 
that shelf,” he remarked; “‘and his bot- 
tle of ink, likewise.” 

She filled out the check with a firm 
hand, and signed her name. As Carter 
accepted the check, the latter caught 
his eye. 

“Pardon me, Mrs. Evans, but you 
have signed this Sunshine Tevis.” 

The color rose delicately in Sunny’s 
face. 

“My marriage to Mr. Evans was a 
private one, known only to my family. 
My property is all in my maiden name, 
as my father left it to me. If you are 
worried about the check, Mr. Carter, 
I can——” 

“Oh, no, indeed,” laughed Carter, 
folding the slip of paper and meeting 
her gaze with frank admiration of her 
nerve. “I only thought it curious, that 
is all. When you people up here at 
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Lone Bar start development work, I'd 
like to go into partnership with you, 
just as a little matter of private invest- 
ment. 

“There ain’t a ghost of a show, Mr. 
Carter.” Pericles’ face was innocent 
and his tone friendly. 

“No?” Carter smiled, and turned to 
Sunshine. “I hope you are not preju- 
diced against me, Mrs. Evans,. like 
Pericles here. Believe me, if you would 
let me in on the Sunshine claims, per- 
haps I might help you materially to find 
Chad. I was very fond of Chad.” 

Neither Sunshine nor Pericles spoke 
a word; but Cupid left the room. 
Carter smiled slowly, bowed good night 
to both, and was gone. Pericle 
watched him mount his horse and ride 
down the trail before he spoke. 

“Mrs. Evans, that’s the blackest- 
hearted, lying, smooth-tongued human 
inguana this side of Mexico. If I knew 
what Chad knew the day he left here, 
or even had the specimens of ore he 
picked out to ship by express to the 
assay office, I’d fight that fellow on his 
own ground, and beat him and _ his 
whole Eastern tribe out of Airline.” 

“Would you?” whispered Sunshine, 
leaning forward, her eyes filled with 
quick tears. “Well, Chad’s given us 
that much chance, anyway. God only 
knows where my poor boy is; but his 
honor is my honor, and his fight my 
fight. Look here what I have found.” 

She opened the leather cuff and col- 
lar box, took out the top tray, and 
showed Pericles what lay under the 
compartment. It was filled with at 
least a quart of pure, virgin gold nug- 
gets. Folded beneath was a piece of 
paper, just plain brown store paper that 
had come around some of the Deacon's 
canned goods. Sunshine spread it out 
on the table, and the two examined the 
penciled sketch on it. To Sunshine it 
was a maze unknown, and without a 
key; but as Pericles pored over it, 
tracing with one rough forefinger 
Chad’s outline, a slow, delighted grin of 
comprehension overspread his homely 
features. 

“The boy’s left a signpost behind him 
to guide us,” he said, in almost a whis- 


per. “I know the way to his treasure- 
trove as though he himself had led me.” 

Sunny stood upright, her face glow- 
ing, her eyes ashine with hope. 

“And we'll fight Chad’s own game 
for him against the Coalition interests, 
and win.” 

Pericles stared at her admiringly. 

“Say, I like you, pard,” he said slow- 
ly. “You're game clear through, like 
him. Put her there.” 

And, over the box of Chad’s gold, 
the two clasped hands. 


CHAPTER III. 

Airline became acquainted with its 
new citizen immediately. She did not 
waste any time lingering at Lone Bar, 
admiring the mountain view. The sec- 
ond day of her arrival, she drove down 
with Pericles, and appeared promptly 
at eight before the Deacon’s store. 

For in Airline the entiré majesty of 
the law was vested in the Deacon as 
local notary public, town clerk, and jus- 
tice of the peace. 

“IT have paid off the bond on the Sun- 
shine group,” she told him pleasantly. 
“And I just wanted to be sure it would 
be properly recorded to-day. You'll see 
that it doesn’t slip Mr. Carter’s mind, 
won't you, please?” 

“Why, Lor’ bless my soul, ma’am,” 
cried the Deacon gallantly, although his 
hand pressed his heart with a soiled 
shirt between, “I shall esteem it a happy 
duty; and I congratulate you on even 
getting- that much ahead of Jack Carter. 
I wish the rest of us could get out of 
his grip as easy as you did.” 

“Do you all owe him money on your 
claims?” she asked, looking with keen 
interest and sympathy down at the old, 
kind face. 

“Guess we do. We're long on land 
here in Airline, but precious short on 
cash, and Carter seems to have a long 
suit there. So he’s making the rest of 
us sort of chip in; and, I suppose when 
the finish comes, he'll rake in the pot; 
hey, Pericles?” 

Pericles was staring meditatively 
ahead, chewing on a blade of grass. He 
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ignored the Deacon’s query, and Sunny 
went on: 

“Does Mr. Carter own any land hon- 
estly here? Has he taken up any 
claims out and out, or bought any, and 
done the assessment work on them 
right, as the others have to?” 

“No, he ain’t,” replied the Deacon 
cheerfully. ‘He don’t play on the level. 
It’s teo hard work. All he does is earn 
his salary by loaning money to the rest 
of us, and taking all the real estate in 
sight as security; and, if some of us 
don’t pay up pretty quick, Nevada Co- 
alition is going to own the whole 
blamed town.” 

Sunny’s blue eyes snapped, and her 
lips set firmly. 

‘Please wait for me, Mr. Quinn,” she 
said, getting out of the buckboard light- 
ly. “I want to talk to the gentleman in 
private.” 

For over half an hour she was ab- 
sent. Pericles waited patiently, leaning 
on the Deacon’s hitching post, chewing 
his bit of grass, and watching the length 
of Main Street. He was not thinking 
of either of the two persons inside of 
the store. He was wondering why, un- 
der the light of heaven, Chad Evans 
should have vanished off the face of the 
earth just at the vital moment when he 
was needed to save the Sunshine claims, 
and welcome his wife to the home he 
had made for her. He knew Chad had 
made a strike. In his cheery, boyish 
way, he had been talking for weeks of 
the wealth that lay in the mountain, if 
they only knew where to plug for it. 
Then one day he had come home dirty 
an:l joyous, and had told Pericles that 
he had struck luck at last. 

“We'll go slow, boy,” he had said. 
“I'm wise to the ways of the Eastern 
companies. I have staked out, and 
tacked up my little sign on it, for fear 
some one else stumbles the same way. 
But we won't let on until we know 
what she assays to.” 

He had chuckled over the joke of it 
all. How they two, who had come to 
Airline with nothing but their grit and 
good names to start on, should win a 
fortune. The new strike was on the 
same drift of ore that crossed the Sun- 
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shine group. They would pay off Car- 
ter’s bond first before he suspected any- 
thing, he had planned; and, when they 
stood scot-free and clear, they could 
spring the find, asking their own price 
from Eastern capitalists for both the 
new and the old groups. 

And the very day he had started with 
the specimens, he had vanished as com- 
pletely as though the earth had en- 
gulfed him. Quinn turned with a quick, 
indrawn breath, as the girl came out 
of the store. Her face was very ear- 
nest; so was the Deacon’s behind her. 
His gray hair fairly stood up on end, 
where he ran his fingers through it; and 
his eyes stared at the slender figure in 
the khaki suit with much interest and 
respect. 

“T want to telegraph back home,” she 
said. “The Stock Exchange in New 
York closes at one o’clock. I have got 
to reach my uncle by wire this morning 
in time to catch the closing market to- 


day. It’s half past eight now, Mr. 
Quinn. What’s the difference in the 


time here and Eastern.” 

“Close on to two hours that they gain 
on us.” 

“We can get an answer to-day if you 
go at once. You will send a message 
for me to my uncle, and bring back his 
reply as soon as possible. Oh, why 
can't I go myself?” 

“Because it’s thirty-five miles from 
here,” said Pericles, ‘and I can go on 
horseback.” 

“Then you go,” she said decisively. 
“You can ride it easily, and reach the 
office in time to get a wire East and an 
answer back to-day. If you don’t go, 
Mr. Quinn, I must. Everything de- 
pends on it. You tell him what you 
just told me, Deacon.” 

“Carter’s calling in all the bonds that 
are overdue, Pericles. He swamped old 
Noodles on the Pretty Peggie last night ; 
and he’s going to serve papers on three 
imore to-day, mine with the rest. He’s 


just about cleaning out the whole town. 
We hear his boss 
after to-morrow, 
house for him. I 
here to stand up 
his own coin.” 


arrives in Airline day 
and Carter’s cleaning 
wish Chad Evans was 
and fight him back in 
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“Never mind. I’m here, Deacon, and 
I'll take Chad’s place,” said Sunny 
quickly. “And I think we'll win out 
even against the Coalition if Pericles 
here will hurry.” 

It was the first time she had called 
him that. Pericles flushed a deeper red 
under his tan, and grinned, as he finally 
discarded the bit of grass. 

“T'll be back by midnight, sure as 
shooting, ma’am,” he promised. “Tm 
going to borrow Lonny’s horse because 
it’s the swiftest thing on four legs in 
Nevada, and I’ll be back if I’m alive.” 

“Don’t come until you get an an- 
swer,”’ Sunny cautioned him; and, 
standing there in front of the Deacon’s 
store, she wrote her message on a piece 
of yellow wrapping paper, with the 
Deacon’s pencil. 

It was brief. To Pericles it was a 
mystery; but to Sunshine and the man 
she sent it to it meant the launching of 
a thunderbolt the next day that would 
make the financial world take off its hat 
to a girl who dared to play its own 
game. 

“You ain’t going back to Lone Bar, 
missus, are you?” asked the Deacon, 
after they had watched Pericles ride out 
of sight, a loose-limbed, awkward figure, 
mounted on Lonny’s roan, as bony and 
long of limb as himself. Sunny was 
already climbing into the Lone Bar 
equipage, and gathered up the reins with 
a little nod back over her shoulder 


“I'm all right up there, thank you,” 


she said: but the Deacon called to her 
to wait a minute, while he dodged into 
his store of general supplies When he 
returned, he handed her a small but 
heavy box, wrapped up neatly 

“T don’t know whether you can use 


one of them things,” he said, in a whis- 
per. “But it’s a lightweight repeater, 
and it may come in handy to a lone wid- 
der woman. [I] adie lit up for you, and 
all you've got to do is p’int it direct, and 
pull the t Just p’int it dire 

“T never u in my life,” Sunny 
told him gratefully. “But perhaps | 
could if I had to. Airline doesn’t look 
dangerous, though.” 

“*Tain’t, only sometimes we have to 
protect personal rights and property,” 


rigger. 


ed one 


said the Deacon gravely, and with in- 
tent. “I’m judge here, and I give you 
permission to carry this here weapon 
conceale<| or otherwise, as you see fit.” 

“Thank you, ever so much.” There 
were quick tears in the soft gray eyes, 
with their upcurling, dark lashes, as she 
looked down at the old, anxious face. 
“You are awfully good to me, and to 
Chad.” 


As she drove up the mountain road, 


the Deacon stood motionless in the 
morning sunshine, looking after her 
with shaded eyes; and, when he went 


back to work, he was whistling a long 
forgotten melody under his breath: 
“As she sat in th e low-backed car, 
The man at the turnpike bar, 


Like a g& l, never asked for 
" 


l-natured sot 


e low-backed car.” 


HAPTER IV. 

t was very quiet on Lone Bar. Th: 
shack was deserted. Sunny called for 
Cupid; but, when no answer came, she 
led the horse around to the little corral 
at the slope behind the sheds, and 
tugged at the various straps until he 
vas free from the harness, and the bars 
put up. It was the first time she had 
ever unharnessed a horse, and she felt 
quite proud of herself as she went back 
to the shack and rested. 

Cupid did not return until noon. He 
gave no excuse, and offered no a pology 
for his but took up his hou 


work where he had left it, ivoide 
1 


absence, 
I and 
essly he move 


| 
conversation. Noise ; { 
Sunshine caught 


about the |! hen; and 


herself watching him half unconscious- 
ly. He did not seem like other Orien- 
tals whom she had met. Ile was voung, 


not more than twenty-two or three, wit! 
an expressionle calm, ivory-tinted 
face that reminded her of a little ivory 
image of Confucius she had bought in 
a curio shop in New York. A _ bland 
half seemed to lurk constantly 
about his closed lips; and his dark, slant 


7 +3] 
STC 


eyes met hers now and then with in- 
scrutable intent. 
; “rea you worked here very long?” 


she asked him, when he p Pica? her at 


the noon meal. 
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“I came from Mexico with them,” 
he said, in his low, gentle tones. 

“Mr. Quinn said you were half Mexi- 
can?” 

“T have Mexican mother, Japanese 
father,” he explained courteously. “I 
was born in Sant’ Ana. My mother is 
dead, my honorable father has no inter- 
est in me. He is a merchant in San 
Francisco. I make my own fortune.” 

“For yourself ?” 

“No. When I have made it, I will go 
to Frisco, and show my honorable fa- 
ther I have lived without his help, even 
though my mother died without it.” 

“Do you like it here at Lone Bar?” 
She changed the subject deftly. 

“T earn good wages here.” 

Slowly, as she listened to him, and 
saw the little flecks of light that leaped 
to his dark eyes, she realized that the 
mainspring of his life was his desire to 
make a fortune and show the Japanese 
father that he had lived without his 
help. 

“Cupid,” she said deliberately, look- 
ing up at him, “I am very rich in my 
own right. My father left me property 
and securities that are valued in the mil- 
lions. And I would give—I would give 
a—a i 

She hesitated. Cupid had leaned 
nearer, his lips parted, his teeth shut, 
as he listened. 

“A great deal of money if I could 
find Mr. Evans, if I could even find his 
body.” The word came with an effort, 
but she was full of nerve, this Eastern 
girl, “I would pay you well if you 
would help me to find him.” 

There was silence for a minute, for 
two, three, and then Cupid said: 

“IT may bring you news to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow is too late. I want it to- 
day. To-morrow there are people com- 
ing to Airline who want to own the 
place, who believe in it, and who must 
have some grounds for their belief that 
these simple, big-hearted men haven't 
found out yet. Can you understand? 
And there are only two people who can 
fight them; Mr. Quinn and myself, un- 
less we can find my husband. He has 
proof absolute that these claims here 
are worth—well, enough to make the 





Coalition people greedy. I have sent 
East for help, but it may not get here 
in time; it may not.” Her hands were 
clenched tightly on the table, her big 
eyes full of pleading as they looked up 
at the calm, immobile face. “Cupid, 
can’t you find out for me before to- 
morrow ?” 

“I do not know anything,” replied 
Cupid. ‘Would you like tea, or coffee, 
lady ?” 

“Oh, neither! Listen to me: Can’t 
you see what it means to us? And I 
would pay you well. I am certain Mr. 
Carter knows something about it all.” 

The black eyes looked at her with a 
quick, sidelong interest, then veiled 
themselves instantly as she glanced up. 

“T do not know Mr. Carter,” he said 
politely. 

“But you could follow him, see 
where he goes to-day ; listen, if you had 
a chance. It’s only a thread of a 
chance; but it might lead to the truth. 
I feel so at sea. I am ready to try 
anything.” 

“How much?” asked Cupid suddenly, 
with the abruptness of his race. 

“One thousand if he is dead, and you 
can bring me the truth, the truth, mind, 
that I can use to bring his murderers 
to justice; and five thousand if you can 
lead me to him alive before to-morrow, 
or bring him here safely. Five thou- 
sand dollars, Cupid, if you could do 
this.” 

He looked at her in silence, and slow- 
ly smiled, and nodded his head, but did 
not speak. When she looked up again, 
he had gone. He did not take the horse, 
she was sure of that; yet he was out of 
sight before she could recall him. It 
was only a chance effort, based on mere 
intuition; but she had been impelled 
by some mysterious impulse from the 
first to appeal to this little, slant-eyed, 
smiling half-breed. She knew the power 
of money as a reward for anything with 
lesser natures. Above all, now that the 


time was slipping past, and she felt that 
on her shoulders rested Chad’s fight, 
every nerve seemed taut and tense to 
meet the strain; and she felt ready to 
try anything that might lead to victory. 

All that afternoon she moved about 
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the little home, giving a woman’s touch 
to one thing after another; trying to 
make it a bit less rough and unfur- 
nished. She had brought out little with 
her in the suit case; but she turned 
what she found to account. In one cor- 
ner of the shack was a pile of Indian 
blankets—heavy, deep-tinted Navahos 
—ani she draped them behind the 
couch, and threw the larger one over 
it for a cover, and another on the floor 
for a rug. There were flowers out on 
the hillside, and these she gathered, and 
heaped in the Indian bowls that stood 
about. Some flash of sentiment led her 
to place Chad’s chair beside the table, 
with a few of his books close at hand. 
Pericles had shown her the bookshelves, 
built roughly against the wall, that Chad 
had put up for his few treasured vol- 
umes; and she knew the ones he liked 
the best. 

It was after six before she finished, 
when a noise behind her made her start 
and look back over her shoulder. The 
shadows of dusk were already settling 
in the interior of the shack; and she 
knew that some one stood watching her 
from the gloom of the kitchen door- 
way 

“Is that you, Cupid?” she called 
clearly. 

“No,” Carter’s voice replied, with 
easy reassurance. 

He stepped into the inner room; and 


Sunny felt a quick, vague sense of 
danger. 
“What do you want?” she asked, 


dropping all disguise of. conventionality. 

She was alone; and he knew it she 
was sure from his manner. 

“You're not very neighborly up here, 
upon my word,” he laughed, dropping 
into Chad's chair. 

Her lips shut closely. 

“Don't you think it might be at least 
policy to treat a fellow halfway decent, 
Mrs. Evans?” 

“T do not lie, Mr. Carter,” she an- 
swered, her chin raised, as she leaned 
against the desk, watching him closely. 
“Nor do I even try to act a lie.” 

Carter leaned forward, playing with 
the woven leather handle of his quirt 
musingly, 
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“Then we can at least be frank with 
sach other,” he said slowly. “Why did 
you set that half-breed to spy on me 
to-day ?” 

She did not reply. . The color slowly 
left her face, and she swallowed once, 
as though her throat hurt her; but she 
did not look away from him; and, 
strangely enough, she felt no fear. 

“Because,” he added, “I only wanted 
to tell you this: As neighbors here in 
Airline, Mrs. Evans, we do not dare to 
set spies on each other; see? I have 
thrashed the boy for it, and I hardly 
think he’ll slink at my heels again; but 
I wanted to explain to you why you will 
not sce him again. He should have 
known better than to take the job.” 

“Where is he?” 

“Beating the trail for some place 
where he won’t meet Jac« Carter soon,” 
laughed Carter pleasantly. “I am 
mighty sorry that I had to do it; but 
we can’t have a yellow kid like that 
doing ditty work in Airline.” 

“Why do you call him yellow ?” 
tone was clear and direct. 

“Because he’s got his price.” 

“Tow do you know that? Have you 
offered him a better one than the people 
who employ him?” 

Carter rose at this, both hands shut- 
ting down on the quirt handle tightly. 

“You don’t choose your words, Mrs 
Evans. Because you happen to be the 
one woman in the town does not convey 
the extra privilege of insulting a man 


Her 


who cannot retaliate.” 

A flood of quick anger 
Sunny, and she turned stormily on hin 
her hands clenched, her eyes full of 
fire. 

“[T won't allow you to stay here. I 
know all about you, and the parties 
whom you represent, and also their 
methods of doing business. And do you 
know what we think of it all down 
East? That they are a pack of wolves 
beating down on a sleeping fold here, 
and you—you’re just a jackal decoy to 
cover their approach. My father was a 
Wall Street man all his life, and I like 
to believe that he was honest. I never 
heard of his having been in any 
crooked deal, and when he died he left 


Swe pt ovet 
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me independent Chad Evans’ father 
was his partner years ago; and when he 
started out for himself, along higher 
lines, as he said, higher finance, he went 
so high he never came down. He just 
died all at once, from a stroke brought 
on the day he was ruined by Nevada 
Coalition. You knew this, didn’t you?” 

Carter leaned across the rough wood- 
en table, his eyebrows contracted as he 
watched her. 

“What was his name?” 

“Bob Evans,” she said quickly. It 
was getting dark in the shack, but she 
hardly noticed it. “Now you see why 
we have a prejudice against the Coali- 
tion and its ways of doing business. 
Good night, Mr. Carter.” 

She crossed to the door of the shack, 
and held it wide open, but Carter did 
not stir. 

“IT am not gcing until I have finished 
what I came up here for to-night,” he 
said easily. “As a matter of fact, I 
don’t give a rap about your opinion of 
the company I work for. That’s my 
business. All I care about is your opin- 
ion of me. I liked you the minute I 
saw you in that crowd—was it only 
yesterday? I never looked at one wom- 
an before, and felt the whole world slip 
away, leaving only her and me. And 
vou felt that, too, didn’t you? Ah, you 
needn’t tell me that you didn’t. The 
minute our eyes met, you came straight 


tome. And you trusted me, too, before 
this pack of ignorant dogs set you 
against me. My deal with them is on 


ly straight business, 


the level. It’s on 
child. I have simply loaned them money 
at their own request, on their proper- 
ties; and if they can’t pay up when the 
time comes, why, they lose. It’s an 
advantage to the town for us to even 
take an interest in it. We can sweep 
a railroad through here, and boom it, 
and build up a city, if we choose——” 

“Yes, you can,” she flashed, “after 
you have squeezed out every one of the 
original owners.” 

He laughed at her. 

“Well, you haven’t any kick coming. 
You share in the profits, all right. 





Didn’t I let you pay back your bond?” 
95 


“Let me? 
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“Yes; let you. It was overdue, and I 
could have easily closed in on Quinn; 
but I couldn’t on you, dear, I simply 
couldn’t. I looked at you standing all 
alone here last night putting up such a 
square, brave little fight for a dead 
man 44 

“No, no,’ she gasped desperately, 
both hands out before her, as if she 
would push back his very utterances 
from her. “I don’t believe you.” 

“But that doesn’t change it. Chad 
Evans is dead, poor lad. I’m not glad 
of it. I’m sorry for the boy. But he’s 
dead, and I know where his body lies.” 

“You're just trying to break my heart 
and make me weaken,” she threw back 
bitterly, hotly. 

It was so dim in the shack she could 
hardly see his face. It seemed merely 
a patch of white set with darkly glow- 
ing eyes, like that of a wild beast. Al- 
most by instinct she divined his 
thoughts. 

“Don’t you dare touch me.” 

He reached her as she called out ; and 
his arms closed about her waist. She 
beat at his face with clenched fists, her 
head strained back in horror, and he 
laughed at her girlish, futile strength 
pitted against his. 

“Don’t be afraid, Sunny girl,” he 
whispered. “I won’t hurt you. I only 
want you to know that I am stronger 
than you, do you hear, and that some 
day ‘ 

The words were choked in his throat 
as two hands gripped him from behind, 
Sunny 








and he was borne backward. 
remembered the Deacon’s revolver as 
she felt herself freed. She had carried 
it cautiously enough back to Lone Bar, 
and had laid it up on the shelf with 
Chad’s books. She turned and stum- 
bled toward the shelf blindly, when 
there came a crash as the table went 
over, and something with it; something 
that fell with a heavy thud. 

The next instant a light was struck, 
and she caught sight of Cupid, calm 
and deliberate as ever, lighting candles 
deftly. But on the floor, rolling over 
and over in the slow, gripping, mad em- 
brace of a deathlock, were two men. 
She stared down at them in amazement, 
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at the drawn lips, showing set teeth, at 
the straining throats and crushing 
hands; then her own closed about the 
revolver. Dimly in the candle glow she 
strained her eyes, and suddenly the 
truth came to her. 

lt was not Pericles Quinn, fighting 
there to save her, not one of the men 
from Airline. It was Chad Evans him- 
self, white as a dead man, gaunt and 
unshaven, but, nevertheless, Chad. 

“Chad!” she cried, in low, frantic 
accents of half-frightened joy. “Chad, 
is it you?” 

She saw Carter’s hand reach back 
desperately to his back pocket and draw 
a knife. She leaned ferward, took aim 
for the first time in her life, and shot 
straight at the hand that reached, in- 
stead of the heart, as a man would have 
aimed. The hand fell limply. Mr. 
Carter would never hold a knife easily 
again, for there were two shattered fin- 
gers on his right hand; and, as the hand 
fell, she shot again, this time at his hip. 

“Shali I shoot him again, Chad?” 
she asked, standing rigidly, waiting, the 
smoking weapon in her hand. 


“There’s still the day after to mor- 
row,” he said courteously, almost too 
courteously. Once during his varied 
life, Mr. Carter had been a circus 
barker, and a ring of the old life was 
in his final words. “The show is not 
yet half over.” 


CHAPTER V. 

There were strange and unusual hap- 
penings in the town of Airline that 
night, and yet its citizens slept along 
with customary tranquillity, and never 
realized that history was in the making. 

The moon was not an hour high in 
the sky, still glowing with the sunset 
glory, when Jack Carter rode slowly 
into town, down the narrow, winding 
trail that led from the Sunshine claims. 
His pony walked carefully, as if it 
sensed the pain of its rider, and still a 
groan would break into an oath every 
few steps as Carter tried to keep steady 
in the saddle, with the gripping waves 
of blackness that seemed to sweep from 
his head. He could still feel those 
hands shutting out the breath of life in 
his throat as he went over. But no one 


Chad laughed grimly. 

“No,” he answered, in a strange, saw his entry, and he passed out of 
husky toi “No, we'll let him go free sight in the direction of his dwelling 
now, and he can show men where a_ place, the room behind the office of the 


woman shot him. That second shot left 
no mark. You may go back down the 
trail, and never look behind. You're 
perfectly safe, man, because I want you 
to be alive the day after to-morrow.” 

As Carter struggled slowly to his feet, 
his eyes met those of Cupid’s, and he 
smiled, with the blood. staining his 
mouth where Chad’s fist had cut his lip 
at the first blow. 

“So the yellow kid acted square, after 
all?” he said musingly. “I didn’t think 
you had it in you, boy. You're sure a 
half-breed. No pure-blooded Jap 
would have lost his sense of diplomacy 
at the crucial moment. I congratulate 
you on Mexico, Cupid, I certainly do.” 

He walked stiffly to the door, every 
bone in his body aching from the shock 
of the fall backward. Once he turned 
to look back at the two figures—Chad, 
tall and unkempt, and Sunny with all 
her dainty, girlish beauty. 


Nevada Coalition interests. 

Not quite half an hour later, another 
horse came down the same trail, a horse 
without a saddle, ridden at breaknec! 
speed, its hoofs slipping over and over 
again on the rolling dirt of the trail, as 
it almost slid on its haunches under the 
urging of Cupid. Before the Deacon’s 
store it halted; and the rider let the 
bridle trail, as he dropped lightly to the 
ground, and made for the back door. 

The Deacon had retired, but only be- 
hind closec doors and shaded windows. 
There alone, in the bare, roughly fitted- 
up place he called home, he was poring 
over papers that affected the common 
weal of Airline—papers that showed 
too plainly how it, as a town, had sold 
its very birthright to Carter for a mess 
of pottage. 

When the rap came on the door, the 
old man started, and listened, one hand 
at his hip, the other on the lamp. 
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“What’s wanted?” he called softly. 
“T’m in bed.” 

“It’s news from Chad Evans,” replied 
Cupid’s low voice, cool and punctilious, 
as always; and, when the Deacon flung 
the door wide open, with a cry of aston- 
ishment, he laid one finger on his lips, 
and stepped inside, closing it behind 
him. 

Less than ten minutes after, the two 
rode back up the trail together. 

Lastly, a little past midnight, Pericles 
came home, after a seventy-mile ride 
over the roughest road in the country. 
He did not look weary, nor did Lonny’s 
horse appear half dead. In fact, both 
had made the trip to Stanton by one 
o'clock, loafed around town, as Pericles 
expressed it, waiting for the reply to the 
message by wire, and had left for home 
in triumph at seven o'clock. 

He was whistling under his breath as 
he struck the home trail; and the tune 
he whistled was a favorite with Mr. 
Ouinn: “The Harp That Once Thro’ 
Tara's Halls.” 

So, it appeared, sleep did not fold her 
sable pinions for a quiet roost on Lone 
Rar that night. Lights gleamed from 
the shack till daybreak; and the first 
tinge of gold lay on the distant range of 
mountains before the Deacon sought 
his own dwelling. 

But Mr. Carter slept well, with a dose 
of morphine in his system to deaden the 
pain of mind and body. 

In an Eastern mining bull 


uulletin that 
veck had appeared a small announce- 
nent at the foot of one page. It was 
iardly more than a filler, yet to the ob- 
servant eye in mining circles, it was 
pregnant with possibilities and warn- 
: rans 

ings. It read: 

A meeting of the Nevada Coalition di- 
rectors is called at Airline, Nevada, August 
20th, to determine on the purchase of ney 
properties and the extension of interests and 
ioldings in vicinity. 


The Nevada Coalition directors ar- 
rived one day later in two automobiles, 
thoughtfully provided for the purpose 
down at Stanton by their Airline repre- 
sentative, Mr. Carter. Airline, as a 
community, made no special comment 
on their arrival. There was no com 
2 
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mittee on entertainment to meet them, 
no speeches by prominent citizens, no 
fireworks or special music. 

Lonny did venture to remark, as the 
procession paused before Carter’s place, 
that every yellow pup in the lot ought 
to be peppered on sight, then and there, 
but nobody took him up. Lonny always 
had been indiscreet and emotional. Air- 
line realized that it had made a slight 
error in financial judgment, that it had 
lost thereby, and it stood gamely watch- 
ing the wind-up. 

Papers had been properly served the 
previous day on all those whose cash 
was overdue, and bonds were called in 
on all properties which could not meet 
the demand. This necessary business 
had been attended to by Mr. Carter's 
assistant perforce; although even he 
moved over the face of the earth with 
caution and some stiffness since Pericles 
had done him up, 

Carter had timed his final play neat- 
ly. Not once did he show up the pre- 
vious day to face either arguments or 
threats; and thereby he avoided much 
annoyance. Yet the one man he feared 
most never even appeared in town that 
day. His wife detained him. 

The meeting was called to order at 
ten; and, oddly enough, the chairman 
seemed annoyed. Carter sat in a chair 
near the window, commanding a view 


of the road. His assistznt, the party 
with whom Quinn had had the little 
misund tanding, took notes on the 
eet | } ere th 1 f 
tions |} ( looked white, 
and tired, and bored. His right hand 
was bandaged; and, dully enough, he 
listened to what the chairman was say- 


ing. It did not seem pertinent to the 
buying in of Airline as a mining center. 
It was more personal. 

“We came on from Goldfield last 
night, Carter,” he said briefly. “Up to 
yesterday morning, when I had word 
from the New York end, things were 
O. K. Now there’s the devil to pay. 
Some one bulled the market yesterday, 
and bought Coalition, all the Coalition 
stock in sight. Can you understand 
what that means? There is nothing 
shady about it. Downs & Downs did 
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the buying, and they paid cash when the 
market closed. The balance of power 
in stock lies with one party. Over three 
million changed hands in the deal. Our 
people got in touch with Downs & 
Downs at once, but they withheld the 
name of their client by request. It 
throws our business affairs into chaos. 
At any meeting of stockholders, this 
party controls the vote. And until the 
thing’s straightened out and explained, 
I would strongly advise that we let this 
matter of new holdings rest where it is.” 

“Who is the party?’ demanded 
Carter. 

“We do not know. The ruling 
amount of Coalition stock is in the 
hands of an unknown party.” 

“Gentlemen, I represent that party.” 

The Deacon’s voice sounded some- 
what shaky, but proud and earnest, 
from his seat near the back door, where 
he had been waiting for his cue. He 
was in his flannel shirt, and rough 
trousers tucked into his top-boots; but 
there were a dignity and reserve about 
the old chap with his silvery hair, and 
high forehead, and square-cut jaws that 
challenged attention. 

The Coalition men turned noisily in 
their wooden chairs to see who had 
spoken. Several rose, and Carter leaned 
forward, his lips tightening till they 
were white. 

“T mean just what I say,” went on the 
Deacon, rising to his full five feet two 
as he spoke. In his hand he held sev- 
eral papers, bound together with a rub- 
ber band. 

“T’m the legal representative in this 
here town. At least,’ he went on pleas- 
antly, “I share that honor with Mr. 
Carter here. I am judge, notary pub- 
lic, and general regulator. It is my 
pleasing duty to inform you to-day that 
I stand here representing the financial 
interests of Mrs. Chadwick Evans. 
Sunshine Evans is her own name. I 
have here in my hand several telegrams 
from Messrs. Downs & Downs, of New 
York City, to her, stating that, under 
wired orders from her, they had bought 
up all Coalition stock offered on the 
floor of the Stock Exchange yesterday, 
and had paid for it with funds deliv- 


ered to them by her trustee and uncle, 
Mr. George H. Tevis, her father’s 
brother. Also, legally she is privileged 
to be present at this meeting to-day.” 

Carter rose unsteadily to his feet. 

“Her name is not Evans,” he cried 
hoarsely. ‘They have never been mar- 
ried. Chadwick Evans himself told me 
that he was a single man. I hold her 
personal check, given to me day before 
yesterday, and signed with her maiden 
name, Sunshine Tevis. She cannot le- 
gally acquire this property in his name. 
The whole thing is a fraud.” 

“Mr. Carter is misinformed, gentle- 
men,” said the old man proudly. “I 
had the honor last night to officiate at 
the wedding of Mr. and Mrs. Evans, at 
their home on Lone Bar; and they are 
man and wife under the laws of the 
sovereign State of Nevada. God bless 
them both!” 

From somewhere just beyond the 
door there rose a cheer, then another, 
and yet more, while the board of direc- 
tors of Nevada Coalition sat and 
looked at one another. They heard 
shouts and whoops, and long-drawn coo- 
eys. Also, a few pistol shots as Lonny’s 
feelings got the better of him. 

“They are welcoming the bridal pair,” 
explained the Deacon gently, inclining 
his head to listen. “I reckon they’re in 
sight now.” 

But the bridal pair did not attend the 
meeting of the directors. They ad- 
journed to the Deacon’s place, and 
waited, with all Airline in attendance, 
while the Deacon told their story; and 
he did not spare his words. He told 
many things, while Jack Carter leaned 
forward in his chair, his fists closed, 
his mouth twitching nervously, for the 
Deacon, in his low, steady tones, using 
plain words that no one could misunder- 
stand the meaning of, told how nearly 
Chad Evans had been done to death 
through foul treachery. 

“T haven’t any idea that you Eastern 
gentlemen know anything about this 
deal,” he said. “I hope to God you 
don’t! But that fellow, Jack Carter, 
sitting there, knows all about it, and I 
can prove it. Just nineteen days ago, 
Chad Evans left Lone Bar to ride to 
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He was going to ship by ex- 


Stanton. 
press specimens of ore which he had 


from his new claims to be as- 

He knew they meant millions 
to Airline, and to him. You see, gen- 
tlemen, we boys here love the little 
hole in the mountains, we believe in it, 
and we've worked at it, and watched 
for results till we’ve lost everything we 
owned in the fight, except hope. We 
never lost that, thank God! 

“And Chad Evans was the first of us 
to find the real things. For five years, 
more or less, the rest of us have dug at 
random around here. Old Noodles was 
first on the spot. He’s different from 
the rest of us. Once upon a time he 
was a State mineralogist and mining 

engineer; but, while his intentions still 
hold ¢ good, his faculties have gone by; 
yet he had sense enough left to know 
that hereabouts there drifted one of the 
veins of ore in the State of 


taken 
sayed. 


richest 
Nevada. 

“I can't tell you just how he did it; 
but, Lord Harry, he’d go back pretty 
near to the Creation in his geological 
surveying, and tell us how the Lord 
had dumped a bunch of rock over here 
and slid a pile over yonder, then cooked 
the whole lot up to boiling point, and let 
her slide. So we hung on and hunted 
after that underground toboggan of 
ore-bearing rock; but nobody found it 

cept Chad Evans.” 

“And I,” said Carter quietly. 

The Deacon turned on him with dig- 

If you knew of it, then you found 

it out by spying on the boy; for he knew 

s business. He didn’t let out any yell 
for the world at large to hear. He 
wasn’t planning any buzzard feast over 
his remains. He didn’t even hoy his 
partner where the place was. [ tell 
you, he just took specimens Be lit out 
country for the nearest express 
iffice; but he didn’t get that far. 

‘There’s one place over in the moun- 
tains that most folks have never seen. 
Che Indians call it the Devil’s Dive. It 
ain't a pretty place; it’s just a cussed 
black hole that drops out under your 
feet before you know it, and you’re as 


good as dead. But a fellow who knows 


CTOSS 
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his pony and the trail can get by ail 
right. 

“It cuts off close to five miles on the 
trip, so Chad took it; and, when he was 


midway around the face of the cafon 
wall, just at its narrowest part, there 
came an avalanche of rock and dirt 


from above, and pony and man toppled 
over down into the Devil’s Dive. Even 
that might have been a freak of nature; 
but, as Chad fell, he saw Jack Carter’s 
face looking down at him. Carter,’ 
grinned the Deacon, “your curiosity 
sure got the best of you there.” 

It was silent as a tomb in the room. 
Carter’s face was turned toward the 
window. He could look up the road 
and catch a glimpse of a girl in a tan- 
colored dress, with a touch of dark- 
red silk twisted around the brim of her 
panama. 

Some way at that crucial moment, 
with the words of the Deacon sentenc- 
ing him for life, he thought only of 
Sunny Evans’ face, of the dark, level 
brows, and flashing gray eyes that could 
deepen to purple in anger, and he said 
nothing. One last card he held in this 
game of fate and fortune. 

“Go on; sir,” urged the chairman 
gravely. ‘Nevada Coalition might have 
its own ethics in business deals, but mur- 
der is murder, as long as the intention 
holds good, and the company would not 





shield a criminal.” 

“The fall killed the horse, but not the 
man,’ went on the Deacon. “I won't 
say any stray angel him by the 
heel and saved his life: but somehow 
he was clear of the stirrups. They both 


landed halfway down on a ledge of rock. 
Chad lay still, but the horse kicked and 
rolled over into the cafon. He carried 
the bags of specimens with him, and 
they lie in the rapids below the Devil’s 
Dive. 

“Chad was worse off than dead. He 
could neither get up nor down without 
help, and help never came, not the sort 
he wanted; but every night a basket of 
food was lowered to him on a rope, gen- 
tlemen, and so he lived for 
days on that infernal sliver of rock 
tween heaven and hell, so to speak. 

“Can you picture that to yourselves? 
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He knew that he had sent for this little 
woman to come West, and that she’d 
land out here alone and friendless, with 
no womenfolks to go to. He knew that 
he was kept there for a purpose, for he 
found a message in every basket load 
of food, promising him life and liberty 
if he would give away his find. 

“But the main thing, gentlemen, was 
to hold this man a prisoner until every 
bond on Airline claims had been called 
in and Coalition owned the town. It 
would never have done for the news 
of Chad’s discovery to reach the world 
beforehand. There would have been a 
mining rush to Airline as there was to 
Rawhide and Goldfield. Claims’ values 
would have jumped to the stars, and 
every man of us could have asked our 
own price, paid our own bonds, and 
won millions on the deal. But Chad 
wouldn’t tell; and it's my opinion, gen- 
tlemen, that after to-day there would 
have been no food lowered into the 
Devil’s Dive.” 

“Who brought the food?” 
chairman tersely. 

“A half-breed kid, that we boys 
named Cupid, sir. He worked for Mr. 
Evans and his partner, Pericles Quinn. 
Yesterday Carter struck Cupid with his 
quirt, and ordered him out of town, be- 
cause he caught him spying on him, A 
Jap never forgives a blow. The kid 
went straight to the Devil's Dive with 
the rope ladder Quinn used to let him- 
self down into their shaft. And Chad 
Evans got home just in time—to get 
married,” 

Carter lifted his head, 
Deacon in the eye. 

“You win,” he said quietly. “What’s 
the wind-up for me?” 

“If I was you, Carter,” said the Dea- 
con kindly, “I'd beat it to the nearest 
railroad station before the boys get you 
where you live. They're planning it as 
a fitting wind-up to the wedding cele- 
bration.” 

Carter rose and faced the directors. 

“If there are no charges preferred 
against me, gentlemen, I will wish you 
good morning.” 

The Deacon waited until the door 
closed after him. As he glanced out 


asked the 


and looked the 


of the window, he saw Carter and his 
assistant piling into one of the automo- 
biles with their belongings. As the ma- 
chine started up, the Coalition men 
sprang to their feet, but the chairman 
rapped for order. 

“Let him go. We want no publicity.” 

“Well,” resumed the Deacon pleas- 
antly, “he was evidently prepared for 
departure. I suppose you gentlemen all 
understand that the balance of stock lies 
in Mrs. Evans’ possession, and she can 
swing this thing any way she likes by 
plurality of votes at your next stock- 
holders’ meeting. She’s in favor of 
renewing these bonds, letting the hold- 
ers of them in on any improvements and 
profits you put into Airline, and boom- 
ing the place like Goldfield and Raw- 
hide. There's billions in it, gentlemen.” 

One of the directors rose. 

“Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
meeting adjourn sine die, and that all 
unfinished business be placed on the 
table, while we attend a wedding recep- 
tion to our new stockholder, Mrs. Sun 
shine Evans, and her husband.” 


That night, when the moon rose full 
over the valley, Chad and Sunny stood 
in the door of their shack up at Lone 

sar. 

“Isn't it glorious, Chad?” she said 


“Tt’s as if we had a new world 
all for ourselves. You'll never know 
how I dreaded your finding me out; but 
Chad, I had to tell them all I was your 
wife. It way for me to 
step into your place and fight your fight. 
And, anyway, what are the few words, 
after all? I was as truly and sacredly 
your wife in spirit from the time you 
first kissed my lips and placed your 
ring on my finger back in New York as 
Iam now. And I was afraid you might 
change your mind if you lost this chance 
of fortune. Didn’t you break your en- 
gagement before, just because your fa- 
ther failed, and I was rich and you were 
poor? Now I’m as poor as you are, 
so far as money goes, for all I had is 
invested in Nevada Coalition to save 
Airline.” 
“Supposing I 

back———”’ he began. 


soitly. 


was the only 


had never come 
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ut she laid her finger on his lips. 

“I knew you would come back. I 
felt that you were not dead. The whole 
world up here seemed alive with your 
presence. When I looked out at the 
mountains, I seemed to hear you calling 
to» me. When I slept, I could see your 
face. And I can’t tell how or why, but 
| knew that you were alive.” 

(had’s arms closed about her form. 

“[ never knew before the power of a 
woman's love,” he whispered. 

Together they looked at the silver 
world around them—at Nevada, whose 
very veins are full of gold and silver, 
at the mountains tipped in silver glow, 
at the moon, bright as quicksilver and 


THE 
j* was plea 


sant to flee 


from the f: 


riding the heavens like some radiant, 
sentient being. 

Behind them, in the shack, they could 
hear Pericles twanging happily on his 
old mandolin his favorite: “The Harp 
That Once Thro’ Tara’s Halls.” 

Cupid’s shadow danced grotesquely 
back and forth as he prepared supper. 
Sunshine’s voice was very low, very 
tender, as she answered: 

“Dear, don’t you remember? ‘Set 
me as a seal upon thine heart, as a seal 
upon thine arm, for love is strong as 
death.’ ”’ 

Chad bent his head in silence, his lips 
pressed to hers. The Sunshine widow 
had come into her kingdom of joy. 
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t and the heat 


To the cool of the countryside’s fragrant retreat. 


It was joyful, indeed, 


To loaf and grow fat, and let everything 


to lay worry aside 
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To shun all the sparkle, and glitter, and sham 
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j Gardiner bent forward. 

The chauffeur took his foot 

from the cut-off, and throt- 

tled down the engine. From 

beyond the curve of the park road came 

plainly a call for help in a woman’s 
voice. 

The two men rounded the curve care- 
fully, and stopped for Gardiner to 
spring out. In the middle of the road 
stood a small motor car, and beside it a 
girl knelt on the ground, holding on 
her arm a man’s head, as he lay hud- 
dled and inert a little distance from the 
car. 

The face upturned on the girl’s arm 
was twisted into white fear; the mouth, 
half open, had sagged into ominous 
quiet. 

The girl, shaking with horror, sent 
out cries for help through chattering 
teeth. 

Gardiner strode up to her, and knelt 
beside the man. 

“Let me look,” he said. 
tor.” 

He drew her away a little from the 
huddled figure, replacing her arm by 
his own, as he examined the man’s face. 
Then he laid him flat in the road, and 
made a perfunctory examination of his 
heart. The girl knelt beside him, still 
shuddering. He looked up at her a 
moment, and then quietly covered the 
man’s face with his handkerchief. The 
face he covered was not whiter than 
the girl's as she watched him, knowing 
what that handkerchief over the twisted 
fear of the dead man’s face signified. 

“How did it happen?” said Gardiner 
to her. 

She looked at him, dazed. 

“I—I did not touch him 


“T am a doc- 


with my 
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car,” she said. “I sounded the horn 
for the curve of the road, and as I 
rounded it, he seemed to have stopped 
just before me, unable to make up his 
mind which way to go. He started 
forward, and then turned back, and 
then—oh, I had stopped the car—on the 
instant—I was not going fast, because 
I could not see far ahead of me, and 
then he just crumpled up and fell. I 
think it was a long time ago—it seems 
—hours—not even a policeman or a 
carriage. And I could not drag him 
into my car to go for help, and I did 
not dare leave him. He just lay gasp- 
ing, as if he could not breathe, for a 
few seconds—and it grew suddenly 
worse—and then it—it stopped—it just 
stopped. He didn’t say a word—but 
he just lay dying here—with no help.” 

Gardiner looked away from her to 
the still figure before him. 

“It was probably an attack of the 
heart. He looks it. He ought not to 
have been out alone. A man’s heart 
will give out just in a moment, wher- 
ever he is, when he is ill, as I believe 
this man was; and nobody can do much 
to help. You must not hold yourself 
to blame.” 

Gardiner turned to his chauffeur: 

“Victor, send in an ambulance call. 
You will find a sub-police station near 
the spring house, a mile farther on. 
Give my name. Bring an officer back 
with you, if you can find one. If you 
can't, come yourself as soon as you 
send in your call.” 

He turned to the girl again, as she 
stood watching the quiet figure on the 
ground with the covered face. She was 
slim and delicately molded. She ha‘ 
the indescribable air of one for whom 
the world has been scoured for food 
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and raiment. She was making a des- 
perate effort to gain control of herself. 
She now met his eyes. 

“l am Grace Denning,” she said. 

“And I am Doctor Gardiner.” 

She looked at him more intently. 

“The Doctor Gardiner!” 

“Brian Gardiner.” 

“You think—you think, Doctor Gar- 
diner—you think this man was ill be- 
fore—before She paused, once 
more beset by shuddering recollections. 

“T cannot be quite sure on such slight 
investigation, but it must have been 
something of that kind. I think I will 
see if there is anything to tell us his 
name.” 

He knelt down again, examining the 
pockets of the dead man’s coat. Pres- 
ently he drew from one of them a bill 
bock that bore a name stamped in the 
leather—James A, Donovan. Inside he 
found a card, whose address he read 
aloud. 

“It is Brent 

“Brent Donovan?” 
vaguely. 

“The novelist,” 
know him.” 

Che girl’s face lightened. 

“And you ; 

“Yes, I will explain it all to him.” 

“You are very go od.” 

She swayed a little, and Gardiner 
caught her. 

“l—am—not—going to faint,” 
aid, 

“Will you sit quietly in the car, if I 

ve it farther on?” For to enter it a 
man must move the quiet figure that 
lay in the road at its side. 

“No, no,” said the girl. 
never get in it again.” 

“You must sit down some place,” said 
the doctor. ‘Here on the grass, then,” 

He seated her against a bit of high 
rock that made the curve of the road 
necessary there, and she closed her 
eves, 

Lonely as that corner of the Bronx 
Park was at midday, Gardiner knew 
there would soon be people there, and 
hoped for a brief season of respite for 
her. He relied on the magic name of 


Donovan's brother.” 
the girl echoed 


said Gardiner. “I 


she 


will 


“No, I 
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Denning to permit her to go quietly 
home when his own machine returned 
with an officer. He believed the Dono- 
vans would understand. He returned 
to the figure in the road, and made an- 
other examination of it. The man had 
evidently fallen several feet from 
where Miss Denning’s car had been 
stopped. Face and figure bore the 
mark of debilitated vitality. He looked 
back at the girl, as she sat leaning 
against the cliff, and found her head 
bent on her knees, her body shaken 
with sobs. He let her cry, returning to 
his examination of the dead man. 


Gardiner’s office nurse hesitated over 
the extraordinary name of the woman 
waiting to go into the office, and then 
made an atiempt to vocalize it. 

“Miss Jossus, Doctor Gardiner,” she 
announced. 

Miss Jossus’ large figure and quiet 
face, with the smoothly parted gray 
hair, were evidently well known to the 
doctor, for he came forward, with the 
pleasantest of greeting. 

“I suppose it is something especial 
this time,” said the lady, sitting down 
more easily than might have been ex- 
pected of one so large. 

“Something very special,” said the 
doctor, his bright, dark eyes smiling on 
her. “A young and lovely and very 
rich girl, with no mother or father, and 
relatives trying to 
when she needs to work 


an annoying lot of 
divert her, 


her return 
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“T want you to take her down to tl! 
North Carolina mountains, and let her 
do everything for herself that she 
not been in the habit of doing all 
life. If she insists on staying up all 
night, you are to let her do it, but if 
she wants you even to hook up her 
gown, try to have her do it herself. I 
want her to look her trouble in the 
face, and find it a smail and bearable 
thing, instead of the shadow that covers 
the earth, from which she must run 
away if she kills herself in her frantic 
efforts of escape. It is Miss Grace 
Denning.” 
“Oh,” said 
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Denning who was in the automobile ac- 
cident with Brent Donovan’s brother ?” 

“It was not an automobile accident. 
James Donovan had been ill for years, 
and his family expected him to die just 
that sudden way. They seldom let him 
go about alone, and ought not to have 
done it this time. I suppose the star- 
tling effect of a suddenly appearing au- 
tomobile, apparently almost upon him, 
may have contributed to the attack that 
caused his death, but that was all. The 
automobile did not touch him, and Miss 
Denning was not at fault. She was go- 
ing slowly; she had given warning of 
her coming by sounding a horn, and it 
was not her fault that a man with 
valvular heart trouble stood in the mid 
dle of the road, unable to determine 
which way he should go. 

“But, because Miss Denning is in- 
credibly rich, and is of much social im- 
portance, the papers have made a 
mountain out of it. This notoriety is 
only one of the things that have over- 
taxed the girl’s nerve resistance. It 
seems she could not get out of her mind 
the vision of the man’s dying face. She 
had never seen any one die before. 
You see, the man died with his head 
on her arm, and with no help near. 
She must have held him so nearly half 
an hour. 

“The park is lonely there, especially 
at noon, when most people are eating 
their lunch. I was the first one to pass. 
A girl does not forget such a thing in 
a moment. She cannot sleep, remem 
bering it. Every automobile horn, even 
the sound of a motor, gives her fresh 
listress. She is obsessed by the man’s 
face as it stared up at her during his 
last moments. I want her not to try 
to get away from it by the method she 
is now employing. I want her to face 
it, and fight it out herself; to say to 
herself that she is strong enough to 
face it. 

“Death is in the world, and most of 
us must face it at one time or another. 
I want her to feel that the sight of a 
dead man’s face is nothing to upset a 
life, and that her own responsibility in 
the matter is so little that she can afford 
to forget it. The Donovans all exon- 


erated her. I hoped she would be 
able to talk to Brent about it, but she 
was not. 

'“T want to put her into good physi- 
cal condition, so that she may have 
everything in favor of the fight she 
must make, and I don’t want her with 
any one of her yielding relatives. 
Neither do I want her to be with some- 
body who does not understand her. I 
am going to send you both to Tryon, a 
little village on the southern slope of 
the Blue Ridge, about forty miles from 
Asheville. 

“T am sending you to the hotel be- 
cause I want Miss Denning to be among 
other people, some of whom have real 
trouble to face. I want her to ride, and 
walk, and dance, and meet the alto- 
gether different people that she will find 
there—that is, different from the kind 
she has known. But I do not want her 
to go as Miss Denning. In the first 
place, the name is too well known; and, 
in the second place, all this newspaper 
notoriety would start a buzz of gossip 
every time she appeared, and the object 
I wish to gain by having her among 
new people would be lost. 

“There is one more reason. Just 
once, in a way, I want her to get away 
from the effect of her money on the 
men and women she meets; to be sim- 
ply what she is, acceptable because of 
herself. I want her to realize herself, 
unhampered by accidents of station and 
heritage; to develop personal strength. 
Without this, she cannot rise above her 
present trouble.” 

Miss Jossus listened as one who com 
prehends more than is said, adding just 
one question: 

“But why Tryon, doctor?” 

Gardiner hesitated a moment. 

“Shall I tell you the real truth?’ he 
said. 

“Please. 
with me.” 

“Well, then, Brent Donovan told me 
he was presently going to hide in Tryon 
to perpetrate a half dozen stories that 
must be done in a hurry. I think when 
Miss Denning is better, it will not hurt 
her to face the name of Donovan, that 
now gives her such a start. If I have 


It will be perfectly safe 
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any other reason than this, I will leave 
you to guess it. Donovan will not 
know who she is. Have you ever seen 
him ?” 

“More than once, as he has been 
photographed.” 

“He is a pretty good-looking Irish- 
man, with an excellent ‘gift of gab,’ and 
a lively sense of adventure. Some- 
thing of that kind is good for any girl, 
when it becomes necessary for her to 
find herself. Part of such finding is a 
realization of her importance to normal 
men as an attractive and marriageable 
girl—her place in the world as woman. 
But you understand ?” 


It was on a May morning when the 
mountain world was at the bud. There 
was the inexpressible beauty of the 
pink-and-white mountain laurel on its 
dark-satin leaves; the larger burst of 
color in the wine-cool rhododendron; 
the dark pines feathered by brilliant 
green sprays of new growth; the galax 
leaves peeping up from the brown and 
fallen needles of last year. 

Donovan stepped off the delayed 
train at the little Tryon station, and 
cast a pleasant and whimsical hazel eye 
over the straggling little village before 
him. It lay nestled in a cup of crossed 
valleys, and about it stretched protect- 
fragrant, 


ing slopes, some close and 
others misty blue and promising. The 


air was softly relaxing; the village 
asleep. On one of the near-by fragrant 
slopes Donovan saw his hotel, white and 
green with many balconies. 

Chen, apparently quite calm under 
the visible sneers of at least three own- 
ers of queer vehicles waiting at the sta- 
tion, Donovan set out toward the near- 
by slope on a very straight and agile 
pair of legs, his hands in the pockets 
of his rather smartly cut coat, and a 
soft felt hat drawn over straight, dark 
brows. Almost everything about him 
partook of this effect of straightness, 
as though drawn with a single dash of 
the pencil. His nose had a fine, adven- 
turous, straight line. His mouth, if it 
had ever been much curved, by long 
practice at keeping it pretty well closed, 
was straightened at its corners. His 
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square chin had but one spot, where a 
faint curve lingered with an almost im- 
perceptible suggestion of cleft in its 
center. This made the chin belong to 
the pleasant hazel eyes, with their 
laughter lurking behind firmness. 

He looked about him as he went, as 
a man does who recognizes old land- 
marks, and when the road left the vil- 
lage, and began to wind round the 
mountain slope to its destination of bal- 
conied hotel, Donovan left it, and 
struck into a cool little cleft among the 
trees. His path presently became a 
moss-covered way among gray rocks 
that were almost cliffs. These cliffs 
were garlanded with mountain laurel, 
and Donovan stopped to look at the ef- 
fect of the pink-and-white blossoms on 
the gray rocks. He even spoke in the 
pleasantest of companionable voices. 

“T am glad to see you again.” He 
nodded at the flower-crowned cliff. “I 
am very glad. You are as beautiful as 
ever. Indeed, you are more beautiful.” 

And then a curious thing happened, 
for from the cliff Donovan was salut- 
ing so amiably, there came a voice quite 
as pleasant as his own, and it said 
softly: 

“Thank you, I am also glad to see 
you. Your eye for beauty is excel- 
lent.” 

Now, the voice was a woman’s voice. 
It was a charming voice—indeed, quite 
the voice mountain laurel might de- 
velop under the right fairy tutelage, 
yet Donovan stood transfixed beyond 
the usual effect of a woman’s voice, 
even on a young man with a very 
straight and venturesome nose. The 
children of Israel were not more sur- 
prised when water gushed from the 
rock than Donovan appeared to be at 
the voice gushing from the rock before 
him. 

He took off his soft hat, with a bend 
of the head that betrayed gentlemanly 
instincts, and displayed hair that, 
though thick, was straighter than the 
brows and nose. 

He sent his eyes in swift search of 
draperies, and, finding nothing but pink 
and white and green leaves massed pro- 
tectingly above the gray rock, and trail- 
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ing down over it, Donovan said, with 
no especial appropriateness: 

“Holy St. Francis!” 

A little, soft laugh came back to him, 
znd two other words finished his ex- 
clamation. 

“Of Assisi?” said the voice. 

They were simple little words, but 
they affected Donovan far beyond their 
simplicity. For they meant that the 
woman who had uttered them had a de- 
gree of cultivation that embraced his- 
tory, and a readiness in speech that 
might turn out to be wit. It had not 
been Donovan’s good fortune to en- 
counter that especial combination in a 
woman, and perhaps for that very rea- 
son he valued it more highly than it 
really deserved. 

Even so,” said Donovan. “Are you 
the spirit of the laurel, or merely an 
elf caught in a cleft of the rock?” 

“T am Daphne,” came the voice. 

Unfortunately Donovan had to take 
a minute to recall by whom Daphne had 
been pursued, when she had changed 


into a laurel for protection, and in that 


moment another soft laugh reached 
him. Its touch of mockery quickened 
his rarely lagging tongue. 

“Are you still afraid of the pursuit of 
a man?” he asked daringly. 

“T have had time in all these centuries 
to recover,” said the voice. 

“Then come out and show yourself,” 
said Donovan, with sudden assurance. 
pi [ can only 
I do not have to 


speak to vou 
show 


ever ! 
this way because 
myself,” 

oY, ae 


have me at a disadvantage.” 
‘You can go away.” 

This time it was 
laughed. 

“Not on your life,” he said, quite in- 
elegantly. ‘And, further, if you won't 
come out, I am coming up after you.” 

“You cannot come into my house 
without an invitation.” 

“If I find it, I can,” said Donovan, 
“Still, on the whole, I would prefer to 
be invited.” 

“T do not know you,” said the voice. 

“Permit me to present myself. I am 

srent Donovan, of New York. I am 


Donovan who 


here at the Oaks Hotel for a month or 
two.” 

A brief silence followed the an- 
nouncement of his name, and then 
Donovan was frozen into dismay by its 
repetition, softly, but with all of the 
laughter stricken from the voice: 

“Brent Donovan—of New 
Ah!” 

The last exclamation was a low cry, 
as of remembered distress. 

Now, the name Brent Donovan had 
been in many magazines for many 
years. It had been featured as special 
correspondent in the late war; in the 
late coronation ; and even in a polar ex- 
pedition. But never to his knowledge 
had it been connected with anything 
that would cause any woman to give 
that long, low cry of distress at its ut- 
terance. The young man 
tounded, staring at the heavy mass of 
laurel; waiting for an explanation that 
did not come. 

All that came was a sound of crack- 
ling twigs, and then silence. Donovan 
had a sudden illumination. . 

“She is running away,” he 
“Well, by gad, we'll see!” 

He ran lightly to a point where the 
cliff lowered to a ledge; swung himself 
up; confronted another and more diffi- 
cult ledge; climbed that at the risk of 
his long and agile legs; looked to the 
right and to the left, and finally distin- 
guished an almost obliterated path 
among the laurel. He flung into it in 
fine haste. No woman should receive 
his name in such fashion without ex- 
plaining herself. 

In the stillness of the pine woods, he 
fancied he heard, far ahead, the fall of 
speeding light feet, but, for all his swift 
pursuit, he saw nothing. The path sud- 
denly emerged on the road he had left, 
where he knew that it wound around 
a few more cliffs, and came to an end 
at the grounds of the hotel. He rushed 
over it, expecting at each turn to find 
the flutter of swinging skirts. In vain, 
The last turn brought him to the rising 
green hillock that was surmounted by 
the hotel, and, very warm and half 
angry, he slowed down into the gait of 
an ordinary tourist, because the hotel 


York. 


stood as- 


said. 
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veranda was dotted with groups of 
women, 

A scant three minutes before Dono- 
van had come into view, there ran up 
the side steps of the veranda a slim, 
rosy-gowned girl, golden-haired and 
hatless. She dropped into a chair be- 
side a large and softly molded woman, 
and, seizing on the embroidery in the 
woman’s lap, she said: 

“Miss Aza, let me pretend to be busy 
with this, as if I have been here all 
morning. You will see why in a mo- 
ment, and what you don’t see I will tell 
you.” 

The girl rocked gently, catching her 
breath, the flush ebbing from her 
cheeks. Her head was bent over the 
embroidery, though her eyes watched 
the place where the road sprang into 
view. 

“Now—look now, Miss Aza,” she 
said softly. 

A young man, not overlarge, but still 
big enough to make quite a figure, had 
paused at the foot of the green hillock, 
and was wiping off his face, and push- 
ing the damp hair off his forehead, 
where it seemed to have been flung by 
exercise harder than he had been lately 
used to. The young man appeared to 
be catching his breath, and, having done 
it adequately, he settled his hat over his 
disarranged hair, and set foot on the 
tanbark walk that led to the hotel. He 
strode up the steps and through the 
door that led to the office, with a fine 
of the regard of a 

suddenly interested 


unconsciousness 
pairs 
minine eyes. 
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It is a great mistake to suppose that 
all the actresses are on the stage. When 
luncheon was announced by the throw- 
ing open of the folding doors of the 
dining room, and all the idlers and the 
invalids who could come to the table as- 
sembled, Brent Donovan found himself 
around the corner of the table from a 
girl with a rose gown and hair like the 
sun, who did not even appear to see 
him, for all that it seemed impossible 
for him to see anything but her. 

In one of his novels, Donovan had 
said that real golden hair was growing 
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so rare in the world that it was becom- 
ing an event. He was facing a glow- 
ingly wave-indented, feathery-curled 
event; an event that had all the joy of 
an unexpected pleasure, because he had 
supposed there could be nothing else at 
Tryon than its usual collection of af- 
fairs run for the benefit of dyspeptics 
or neurasthenics, or, perhaps, the more 
pathetic tuberculous convalescents. 
And, as if these alluring masses of hair 
like spun sunbeams were not enough, 
beneath it were eyes gray as clouded 
skies, and a lower lip that pressed a 
short-curved upper one with a perfec- 
tion Donovan called astounding. 

The reckless prodigality of such 
beauty was incredible. He found in 
the paleness of her face a contradiction 
that puzzled him in one so richly col- 
ored. It suggested some possible con- 
stitutional anemia, yet the gray eyes 
held in their long corners a vivacity 
that denied the supposition. Beside the 
girl sat a woman whom Donovan would 
have called downy, had she not been so 
large. 

l‘orced to remove his eyes from the 
golden-haired girl by those conven- 
tions that in Oriental countries seclude 
and veil women, Donovan turned to the 
observance of his other table compan- 
ions, to find at his left hand a familiar 
face. 

“Well, Father Coyle!” he said. 
all that’s holy!” 

“No, sir, not by it at all, since ‘tis you 
I’m by, Brent Donovan. And what ails 
you, to bring you down to a health re- 
sort in the month of May?” 

“Nothing but a sluggish imagination, 
and a contract to produce four short 
stories in a shorter time than I ever did 
before.” 

Father Coyle chuckled, massive chins 
rippling over his clerical collar. 

“Yes, I read the last one, and thought 
you had taken a long time to produce 
so short a courtship. Fifteen minutes 
was the length of the man’s wooing, 
wasn’t it?” 

Donovan’s eyes twinkled. 

“A real Irish courtship, father. No 
Irishman ought to take more than fif- 
teen minutes to win a girl. The mar- 
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riage can be at leisure, but the wooing 
should be in haste.” 

“That’s as may be. I am in favor of 
long friendships myself.” 

Donovan laughed outright. 

“Fine sentiments for a priest. And 
what have you to do with wooing, 
father ?” ; 

‘I’m the one that puts an end to it. 
"Tis enough.” 

“And what, by the same token, brings 
you to a health resort, father?” 

“The weight of my flesh, son. It 
disagrees with my liver.” 

Donovan nodded. “’Tis like the 
souls you attend. In the best condition 
when you don’t know you have one, 
eh ?” 


‘Eh?” echoed Father Coyle. 
“Everybody here ailing?” said Dono- 
van, 

“Almost everybody.” 

Donovan cast a reflective eye upon 
the girl around the corner of the table. 
During all his talk with the priest, he 
had been listening for the sound of her 
voice. He had a preposterous hope 
that this might be the spirit of the 
mountain laurel, a hope founded on 
nothing more than a wish that it might 
be so. In his soul he knew that such a 
thing was too good to be true. He 
would probably find the voice belonging 
to the woman with the gray streak in 
her hair farther down the table, or to 
the woman with the husband at the 
next table, or to the girl with the long 
nose he had encountered in the hall. As 
he made these discouraging reflections, 
he continued to be aware of the as- 
tounding perfections of that lower lip, 
and its short-curved mate. 

He was interrupted by Father Coyle. 

“Miss Jossus,” said Father Coyle to 
tne elderly lady, “permit me to present 
my old friend, Mr. Brent Donovan, of 
New York.” 

“Miss—ah——” Donovan 
over the preposterous name. 

“Tossus,” the lady filled in his hesi- 
tation. “Jossus is my name.” 

Father Coyle continued, with blithe 
consciousness of Donovan’s mounting 
confusion : 


hesitated 


‘And also,” indicating the golden girl 
across from him, “Miss Grace Jossus.” 

Donovan’s confusion became more 
profound with each breath he drew, in 
an attempt to give so outrageous a name 
to such beauty. 

Father Coyle’s soft chuckle drove 
him into hasty speech, to hide his con- 
fusion. 

“Don't you think,” said Donovan, 
“that at a place like this, not only one’s 
native town ought to be mentioned at 
an introduction, but also the ailment 
that brings one here? Then one would 
cover all the preliminaries of an ac- 
quaintance so conveniently.” 

Miss Jossus’ practical eyes crinkled 
up into a pleasant smile, but the prac- 
tical mind behind them considered the 
suggestion with approval. 

“T believe you are right,” she ad- 
mitted. “I overheard your ailment—an 
overused imagination. Mine is an un- 
derused one.” 

“Ah!” said Donovan politely. Since 
what could possibly have brought Miss 
Grace to Tryon—-Donovan refused 
add Jossus to Grace—was of muc 
more interest to him than Miss Jos 
imagination, he felt he had made smail 


progress, in spite of his impulsive sug 
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said nothing. 


Father Coyle. 
van 
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women with weak spines had to forego 
many things that ordinarily enriched 
the lives of women—things that it 
would be tragic to deny a girl appar- 
ently so wonderfully fit for womanli- 
ness. 

“A bad curvature of the spine of my 
imagination,” Miss Grace completed her 
sentence. 

Father Coyle blew his 
Jossus looked away. Donovan 
the mouth he had unwittingly let stay 


open so long. 


Miss 


cle sed 


nose. 


Donovan looked up at Father Coyle 
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in the doorway, and though his eye left 
the pen it had been following, it did 
not at once adjust itself to the figure in 
the door. 

“We are riding to Skyuka to-mor- 
row, said Father Coyle, ‘a party made 
up before you came—Miss Jossus, Miss 
Grace, and I. Want to go?” 

Donovan rose, his eyes returning 
from their quest of romance to normal 
functioning. 

“Yes, of course, I want to go, but 
equally, of course, I cannot. It’s a 
whole day’s ride to Skyuka and back, 
and I have a little job to get done be- 
fore the first of the week. I have to 
make of the long-lost-love business a 
fresh and original conception, and you 
know yourself that it was an old story 
to the cave man.” 

“Um! Well, wouldn’t a gallop up a 
mountain three thousand feet above sea 
level, with an uninhabited country 
house at the .top where one can lunch, 
assist you?” 

“Not to get it on paper.” 

“Miss Jossus will be disappointed.” 

Donovan considered this information 
impartially. 

“IT am bound to believe you, father, 
but which Miss Jossus do you mean?” 

“There is only one. The other is 
Miss Grace.” 

“Indeed!” Donovan shook with sud- 
laughter. found out 
‘ yesterday. 
any 
ced if she 
I'll lay you a 
can't 


den “Father, | 
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 Tossus 


it have a first name 


for your pet charity 
uess her first name.” 

‘Agnes,” said the priest. 

NO, 

“I know it begins with A. Is it 
Ann 2?” 

“It is not, nor yet Alice, nor Amy, 
nor Amanda.” 

“Alexandra, Arabella?” 

“Ne” 

“I give up.” 

“It is Azalea!’? Donovan said it soul- 
fully. “Miss Azalea Jossus!” 

The priest sat down on the edge of 
the bed, and increased the number of 
his chins. 


’ 
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“No!” he said. “And no apparent 
chance to change it unless your amaz- 
ing flirtation with her proves serious.” 
“It is serious enough. Father, what’s 
the matter with Miss Grace?” 

“Well, if ever I saw a young man 
who appeared to think there was noth- 
ing at all the matter with a young 
woman, it’s you who ask me the ques- 
tion. You have sat on the piazza with 
her, and danced at the hops with her, 
and it’s your guardian angel alone that 
knows how long the hours are you’ve 
spent in talking to her. By this time 
you ought to know that there’s nothing 
at all the matter with her.” 

Donovan looked out of the window 
to the ends of the earth. 

“Weil, yes,” he conceded at length. 
“But with the merriest of eyes and the 
richest humor when she forgets her- 
self, there are other times when she 
seems overtaken by remembrance, and 
sits in a heap of tragedy. At these times 
she jumps at sudden noises, and cannot 
bear the sight of me. She walks her 
floor by night——” 

“And how do you know?” 
priest. 

“She is across the hall from me. And 
sometimes she goes out onto the ve- 
randa, and sits until the sun’s up.” 

“*Tis nothing for a young girl to be 
doing, nor for a young man to be 
watching.” 

“Oh, and the contra 
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said the 


ts in her face!” 


said Donovan. avety as she 


vivacity ; such regret in 


talks, such 

pose. I think she has committed some 
frightful crime in haste, and is repent- 
ing at leisure.” 

“Faith, it takes an Irishman to give 
plain facts the go-by entirely, and see 
nothing but what his imagination 
spreads out before him. We're ail fit 
for little else than imagining, and en- 
thusing, and being amiable to stran- 
gers. 

“Well, of course, father, I was 
serious about the crime. But 
theory about her extraordinary 
trasts I’m obliged to have.” 

“Well, then, have you ever tried just 
putting it to her being a woman?” 


not 
some 
con- 
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“No. I’ve got to have more reason 
than that.” 

“Maybe some love affair has gone 
wrong.” 

Donovan did not appear to enjoy this 
highly probable explanation. It seemed 
to be entirely too simple, or too com- 
plex. He thrust it from him violently, 
and Father Coyle laughed. 

“You see,” he said. 

If Donovan saw, he did not have the 
grace to admit it. 

“IT see,” he said, “that I'll get noth- 
ing from you.” 

“Better come out and ride, in prepa- 
ration for to-morrow’s journey to Sky- 
uka.” 

Donovan cast an impertinent eye on 
the portly frame before him. 

“Are you going to?” he inquired. 

“Tam. I ride every day—by way of 
reducing my girth and astounding my 
liver.” 

“Well, Say, 
for two year 
matter with 
liver.” 


“There is with your tongue and your 


ther, I have not ridden 
and there’s nothing the 


either my girth or my 


courage. 
“Well, off—and my 


\Vel } 
hero is now a luminous fool, clamoring 


Skyuka is far 


for pink-and-white girliness, but I'll 


just go with you this once, to-morrow. 
Can | get leggings of the liveryman?” 
‘You can. But did you come down 


ith no preparation for 


{ » pi 
‘ } ’ h 
ve peen 


fore. and found this ¢ pecial relaxu 


stimulation sets my pen in motion. Be- 
sides, I am not a hero in one of my 
own stories. I do not own riding 
breeches when I don’t ride.” 

“You used to ride.” 

“Oh, I can stick on, yes. But you 
are thinking of James, not of me—of 
my brother, who died recently. He 
rode every day, until his heart stopped 
him.’ 

‘It was a pity about 
the prel 

“Yes,” assented 
had been expecting it a long time. The 
automobile part of it was a very small 


lames, mused 


nie 
Donovan. “But he 


part—only it was hard on Miss Den- 
ning.” 

“You knew Miss Denning?” 

“No. I never even met her. She 
was unable to see me. The thing nearly 
killed her, I am told.” 

Father Coyle nodded. 

“Do you know her?” 

“She is of my parish, 
very ill over it.” 

“It is a pity. It was nothing she 
could really help,” said Donovan. 

“It is too bad she could not have real- 
ized it. Well, I'll be off, and let you 
finish your writing, since you won’t ride 
to-day.” 

But Donovan's writing was over for 
the morning. He found himself un- 
able, after the interruption, to pick up 
the thread of his story, and he sat for 
a while musing on Grace Denning. He 
made another attempt to go back to his 
work, but ideas deserted him, and 
words held back, so he put a book on 
the loose pages he had filled, and left 
them for the path that led down be- 
hind the hotel to a rushing mountain 
torrent, whose source he meant to de- 


“Tt would.” 


She has been 


f 
1 
| 


termine. 

lle followed the path for about a 
half hour as it climbed between bowl- 
ders and small, limestone cliffs, circling 
mound on which the hotel 
until he f himself 


tound 
the laurel-crowned 


the green 


id encountered the di 
He st nd 


it ought 


overlooking the 


him to the cliff path 
from a different direction than the one 
he had previously taken to reach it. 
Donovan had not failed to examine 
the place and its surroundings in hope 
of encountering its Daphne. Some- 
times he had imagined that she could be 
no other than Miss Grace. He had the 
Irish habit of for his 


OWN 4O* in 


of weaving dreams 
them, but he had also a 
rare in an Irishman, 
ility to face No one who 
‘ams for the pleasure of 
an escape the charm of one 
is a thing t> command. 


quality somewhat 
the a 
weaves df 


facts. 


dreaming ¢« 


to whom 1OV 
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No one who faces facts when his 
dreaming is done can escape adding 
power to the dreaming. 

It was the combination of these two 
things that had made Donovan’s repu- 
tation as a writer. They now led him 
to a little nook among the laurel, where 
he threw himself, head on his hand, 
among the soft pine needles, and wove 
for himself a golden dream about the 
girl he had been with every spare mo- 
ment of the last few weeks, giving her 
the voice and the wit of Daphne of the 
laurels, and the charm, and the kind- 
ness,-and the beauty of the golden- 
haired girl. 

Suddenly he paused and sat up. The 
breaking of a twig, not in the path she 
might be expected to use if she came, 
but in the one he had taken, called him 
back to the possibility of making his 
dream a fact. There came to him the 
sound of more snapping twigs, and then 
the fall of light feet, and the flutter of 
a rose gown. He closed his eyes a mo- 
ment. It might be—oh, any one! 

Dut it was not. Sometimes to desire 
and dream of a thing brings it to pass. 
Pausing among the  pink-and-white 
blossoms, grave, gray eyes on the gray 
cliff before her, stood a golden-haired 
girl, who seemed indeed, in her fra- 
grant youth, the spirit of the mountain 
And as Donovan rose suddenly, 
and as, with a little ery. the girl flung 
mt ler hands, he caught them in his 


laurel. 


said, “there is no 


‘Oh, Daphne,” |} 


ape now.” 


made no answer, unless one 
might call the mounting color answer. 
It may have been that it was answer 
enough for Brent Donovan, or it may 
have been that he was still under the 
influence of his golden dreams, for he 
drew her closer, until his arms were 
around her. 

“Will you marry me, Daphne?” he 
asked simply. 

And at that she fell suddenly to shiv- 
ering, and a little sob escaped her. It 
had the same tone that her first ex- 
clamation at the sound of his name, 
when he had stood in the path below 
her, had had. And Donovan’s inclos- 


She 
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ing arms relaxed, and he stood away 
from her. All the color ebbed away 
from her face, leaving it tragic. 

“T cannot,” she said. 

“You mean—that you do not want 
to?” 

“No—I cannot marry you.” 

“And is there something about me 
that makes the thought of marriage as 
abhorrent as the tones of ydéur voice 
seem to make it? The life I offer you 
may not have been a wise one, but it is 
clean. I have no great wealth, but I 
can care for you, and though the time 
we have known each other has not been 
long, yet you and I have seen more of 
each other here than we could have in 
a year’s time elsewhere. You have not 
seemed to run away from me, nor to 
mind my being with you. 

“Did you expect me, then, to sit look- 
ing at your hair, and your eyes, and 
your lips, and of what I could see of 
the spirit behind them, and not grow 
to want them near me always? Did 
you believe I should hear your voice 
every hour of the day for these many 
days, and not grow to listen for it, with 
its story of gentleness, and to hope that 
it would never be far from me? And 
while you may not believe in love that 
comes so quickly, yet it is an honest 
love, and it will wear through the years, 
and there is no other woman in my 
life.” 

“It—it—is not any—of these things,” 
she said, and her voice shook. “It 1 
10t—oh, any woman would believe you, 
would want to believe you. Only— 
only- ns 

“Only you do not, perhaps, love me. 
But give me time. Perhaps I can make 
you love me.” 

“Tf you did, oh, even then—I could 
not marry you.” 

Donovan’s face grew dark. 

“Does another man stand between?” 

i fi 

“Do you love him?” 

“No—oh, no.” 

“Are you married to him?” 

“No—no.” 

“Then I shall marry you.” 

“You cannot.” 


Her voice came in gasps. Her face 
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had whitened to pain, while her eyes 
looked out on some horrible vision. 

“ut I will. If you do not love him, 
and are not married to him, no matter 
who he is, or what has befallen you 
through him, I shall marry you.” _ 

She brought her eyes sharply to his, 
suddenly grown quieter. 

“It is nothing of that kind,” she said. 
“There has been no man in my life for 
whom I have cared. There has been 
no man—that—I—have even kissed.” 

“And I thank God for that!’ said 
Donovan. 

He came closer, and upon his face 
lay the joy of one who dreams, and the 
power of one who acts. 

The girl fell to trembling again. He 
caught her in his arms, and kissed her. 
She lay quietly in his arms a moment. 

“For that, too, I thank God,” said 
Donovan. “And that you are going to 
marry me.” 

She drew away from him, and not 
even his kiss had brought color to her 
face. 

“I cannot marry you. 
stands between us———” 

“Well?” 

“He is dead.” 

“Then all the more you shall forget 
him.” 

“No. It is your own brother. It 
was I who helped to kill him. How, 
then, can I marry you? I am Grace 
Denning.” 

She turned away and left him, and 
moment he was incapable of 


The man who 


for the 
following her. 

Donovan heard from Miss Jossus 
that evening that Miss Grace was not 
well, and that Doctor Gardiner would 
arrive on the four-o’clock train the 
next day. 

“Ts our trip to Skyuka to be put off?” 
Donovan asked Father Coyle that night, 
as they sat smoking on the porch. 
“\WVayne’s man gave me the keys to the 
house and the barn this morning. He 
said we could make what use we liked 
of the place, provided we locked up 
well before we left.” 

“T think Miss Grace will be all right 
by morning, and we can all go as we 


planned. Only they have to be back 
here in time to meet Doctor Gardiner. 
We can have lunch early, and start back 
about two. The road is through woods 
all the way, and delightful at any time 
of day.” 

“How do we arrange about lunch?” 

“The hotel will pack it into two 
boxes that we will take behind our 
saddles. The water is good up there, 
and we can make coffee if we like.” 

Father Coyle left Donovan smoking 
silently, his mind groping with the situ- 
ation before it, in search of a solution 
that need not take into account any 
smaller obsession than love itself. 


The next morning, Father Coyle sent 
Donovan word that the trip to Skyuka 
was not to be postponed, and when he 
came from a somewhat late, and there- 
fore lonely, breakfast, he saw Grace 
Denning already in the saddle, and, be- 
side her, Father Coyle, on the strong- 
est horse the stable owned. Miss Jos- 
sus, who did not ride astride, was anx- 
iously inspecting her saddle girths. 

Donovan looked at the girl’s face, 
under its small black tricorn. It had 
a look of quiet so strained that it 
seemed to the man any small thing 
might upset it. Shadows lay under her 
eyes, and the full lips he had kissed— 
Donovan again gave thanks that he had 
—were pressed too tightly together. 
Her fingers restlessly wove her bridle 
to and fro as she listened to Father 
Coyle. 

It is a long trip.” 

“T need to get so physicall 
[ fall asleep in my saddle,” she 
swered. 

And then, under Donovan’s persistent 
stare, she raised her eyes, and the two 
looked an instant at each other. 

The girl’s face flushed, and almost 
involuntarily Father Coyle turned to see 
the cause, for she had been very white. 
Donovan, lifting his hat, came forward 
to help Miss Jossus into the saddle. 

The road up the mountain to Skyuka 
Was not oversteep. It wound about 
high cliffs, among dim arches of pine 
and out barer hillsides, 


lly tired that 


an- 


woods, onto 
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down which one looked dizzily to small 
mountain streams far below. 

‘The four rode close together, while 
Miss Jossus chatted of Kipling and of 
the Tertium Quid, whose horse slid 
down the ravine with him on it, and 
how he could not answer when the lady 
called him. 

“Because,” quoted Father Coyle, “ ‘he 
was underneath the mare, nine hun- 
dred feet below, spoiling a patch of In- 
dian corn.’ A nice touch that, to ac- 
cent the value of the growing corn at 
the expense of the finished life. Ugh!’ 
lle sent wary eyes down the steep drop 
his horse was skirting, then he looked 

“Sure,” he continued, 
“we'd fall hard, you and |. ’Tis no 
thought for a man riding on the out- 
side. I shall pull into a walk, if you 
are none of you in a hurry.” 

It was in Father Coyle’s mind that if 
he fell behind with Miss Jossus, the 
other two would have a chance to fix 
up whatever was wrong between them, 
for that something was wrong he could 
not doubt. But, in spite of the oppor- 
tunity he offered them, they did not go 
far ahead, though he gained the chance 
to ask of the older woman what ailed 
her charge. 

“She has told him who she is,” 
Miss Jossus briefly. 

*’T would make no kind of difference 
to him,” said Father Coyle. 

“T think not, but it does to her.” 

“Ts she not to be reasoned out of it?” 

“She would have reasoned herself 
out of it, if reason could do it. | am 
glad the doctor to-night. She is 
losing too much sleep these last few 
ays. They do not talk at all as they 

le, do they ?” 

“Give them time. So that they do 
ride together it is better than much 
speech. There is something deeper and 
stronger than reason in the air between 
those two. You will see. He is no lad 
for a girl to deny forever.” 

he two ahead had paused at a fork 
of the road, and were silently waiting 
the others to up. Father 
Coyle wiped the perspiration from his 
forehead. 

“*Twill be a carriage for 


at M iss Jossus. 


said 


comes 


tor 


come 


me next 


‘) 
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time. My liver is so astounded it will 
doubtless go back to work.” 

“A carriage and pair for father,” 
said Donovan. “Cheer up, it is but a 
mile farther on, and when we arrive I'll 
see if there isn’t a runabout in Wayne’s 
barn. There used to be one when I 
was down here before. He even had a 
little motor car that could take this hill 
like a bird. But he may have taken 
that back North with him.” 

“Sure, it would do me no good if he 
had not. I never could pat my head 
and rub my knee at once, and until you 
can you cannot drive a car—eh, Miss 
Grace?” 

She turned her head suddenly away, 
with no answer, and Father Coyle re- 
called that the obsession the girl was 
trying to be rid of was connected with 
automobiles. 

In another quarter of an hour, Dono- 
van sprang from his horse to unlock 
a high gate. Beyond, on the very crest 
of the mountain, facing range on range 
of blue and misty hills, they could see 
a small bungalow, surrounded with 
porches. To the right was the barn, 
and behind it a bit of fenced-in pas- 
ture. 

“Shall 
Donovan. 
horses, and 
field.” 

“T am ready and anxious to be off 
my horse,” answered Father Coyle, 
slipping carefully to the ground and 
turning to help Miss Jossus. 

Receiving almost the whole of that 
lady’s considerable weight on his right 
arm, Father Coyle gave thanks that it 
was le to withstand the pressure. 
Donovan had meantime lifted Grace 
Denning from her horse, held her just 
the moment more than he needed to, 
looked her squarely in the eyes, and, 
leaving her a bit breathless, had gath- 
ered up the bridles of the horses, and 
made off to the field at their side. 

As he came back to them, the girl’s 
eyes dwelt on the straight, fine figure, 
and in them was a look no woman can 
either feign or deny. It is the seeking 
spirit looking out from the eyes that 
Donovan looked 


said 
the 
that 


here ?” 
unsaddle 
loose in 


we not get off 
“And I will 
turn them 


al 
ap 


oftenest reveals love. 
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at her closely, with apparent forgetful- 
ness of the other two. 

“Come,” he said, “let me show you 
about the place. All of you, come. I 
used to come up here years ago with 
Wayne.” 

He unlocked the padlock of the sta- 
ble door, and peered in. Then he opened 
the door wider. A small automobile 
stood before them. Donovan went in to 
look at it. 

“There is gasoline, too, father,’ he 
called out. “You need not go back on 
your horse unless you want to. Wayne 
won't care.” 

He came out of the stable, and saw 
that Grace had left them, and was mov- 
ing toward the bungalow. 

“Give me just a moment or two be- 
fore you follow,” said Donovan hastily 
to the other two. 

Father Coyle nodded. 

Grace had rounded the end of the 
house, and begun to ascend the porch 
steps before Donovan overtook her. 
Hearing his step, the girl paused, but 
she did not turn, because there were 
tears in her eyes, and she did not want 
them seen. And then, before she could 
even wipe them from her face, the 
man’s arms were round her, and she was 
gathered close to him, his lips where 
the tears had been. 

“Did you think, dear,” he said, ‘‘that 
you could run away from me forever?” 

She lay still a moment, then she tried 
to draw from him. He tightened 
his hold. 

“You will 
again, Grace,” he said quietly. 

Her voice shook over her 
but she made it. “I must! I must!” 

“For such a foolish reason, dear 
heart. If it were a real thing that stood 
between us! Something that would 
break my heart—or—yours! but this, 
that is but a twisted idea!” 

She broke away from him, and faced 
him, and in her face lay the white 
strain that, with its touch of martyr- 
dom, makes even twisted ideas into a 
force able to shape life. 

“Does it seem so foolish to you?” 
she said slowly. “It was own 


away 


never get away trom me 


ab 


answer, 


your 
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brother. I cannot get away from it, I 
cannot forget it.” 

“Dear, it seems foolish to me. Even 
if you had deliberately planned to in- 
jure me or mine, I would hope to brush 
it out of the path that would take us to 
each other. But this accident, in which 
you had so small a place, has distorted 
all your sense of proportion. You are 
being dominated by it. Will you not 
try to realize that you are not fair to 
yourself, because you are not normal on 
this one subject? Will you not give up 
this responsibility that only exists in 
your own burdened mind? If I, the 
man’s brother, tell you that Jimmy’s 
death was what we had expected for 
years, will you not believe me? Let me 
help you to forget it—in something 
larger—in forgetfulness of self, if need 
be. Let me teach you what love can be 
between a man and woman, and what 
love can do to reshape a life.” 

She stood looking at him in silence, 
and he wondered if there were not in 
her mind some idea of expiation, Gar- 
diner could have told him that the girl’s 
jagged nerves were dragging her into 
that state of fatigue where all large de- 
cisions resulting from initiative were 
impossible. She had no chance, con- 
fronting new things, when her mind did 
little else than go over and over the old 
ones—unless some sudden, sharp neces- 
sity, physical, as well as mental, over- 
took her with a swift call on all her un- 
used 

“T think,’ she now 
even love could make me forget. 


resources, 
“that not 
And 


said, 


not you—oh, I could never marry you, 
never ‘ 
She turned away, and went up on 


the porch, where she sank down on a 
bench built into its railing. 

Donovan looked at her in silence. It 
is easier to believe we are not loved 
than that we are. The great miracle 
needs words and deeds for belief, and 
even then goes uncredited. Yet he did 
not give up, he merely paused to take 
breath. As she sat on her bench, ap- 
parently unconscious of her surround- 
ings, Donovan moved up the steps to 
the door of the house, and unlocked it. 
Then he turned to her quite naturally. 
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“Shall we see what it is like inside?” 
he asked. “Or shall we wait for the 
others ?” 

As she seemed undecided, Donovan 
passed on into the house alone. He 
came back in a moment, smiling at her 
with the ready surface adaptability of 
his race. 

“It is delightful inside. I have 
opened the windows, and it is freshen- 
ing up. The dining room is a porch 
overlooking a range of mountains at 
the back of the house. Don’t you think 
we had better eat our lunch where we 
can set the table on this porch? The 
stove looks in perfect order, and we 
can make coffee on it. There is a per- 
fectly good coffee pot, and an artesian 
well. Can you make coffee, you girl 
for whom people do things ?” 

Grace lifted her head sharply. 

“Surely I can,” she said. “Il am not 
that useless.” 

“Well, what do you say to our set- 
ting the table, and your making the 
coffee, while Father Coyle and Miss 
Azalea are resting from their ride, or 
roaming about? You can unpack the 
lunch, while I chop some wood for the 
fire.” 

“Can you, who weave romances, also 
chop wood?” said Grace, with sudden 
animation. 

Donovan considered her voice with 
approval. There was in it some of the 
accent there had been when she talked 
to him from the midst of the laurel, be- 
fore she had found out who he was. 

“Of course | can chop wood; yes, 
and light fires, also.” 

‘“\Vhere is the wood, and with what 
will you chop it?” 

“Verily not with my penknife. There 
is a large ax by the kitchen door, and a 
neat and handy woodpile below the 
kitchen window.” 

He led her back to the kitchen. 

‘Jolly little place, isn’t it? And 
\Wayne scarcely ever uses it now. If 
it were not ten miles from the nearest 
neighbor, he’d be robbed of some of 
these pans and things. I'll have to take 
my ax round by the front door. I’ve 
no key to this back one. Meantime you 
can explore.” 
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He nodded at her as he left her, as if 
there were nothing more between them 
than the merest chance encounter, and 
presently Grace heard the sound of 
blows on wood. She set to work ex- 
amining the dishes in the cupboard, 
wondering how it would be to prepare 
the meals, housewifely fashion, for a 
man who would come home needing 
rest and refreshment in his fight with 
the world—a rest to be best found in a 
house where love lived. She stood still 
with a sudden realization of what such 
a house and such a task might mean to 
a woman. To live—this way—alone— 
with this man—this man with the ten- 
der voice and the gay good humor, with 
the swift, fine brain and the strong, 
sweet ways. 

Something rose in the girl’s heart, 
clamoring for recognition, demanding 
to be heard, dwarfing all other things in 
the world with its whisper of mating. 

And then she heard the woodchop- 
ping without suddenly stop, and a long, 
low exclamation—was it of pain?— 
came through the open window. It 
took her scarcely a second to reach the 
window. Donovan had seated himself 
on the steps that led to the kitchen door, 
and was bending over his foot. Even 
at that distance, Grace could see the 
bright blood trickling over his fingers. 

For one frightful moment her heart 
seemed to stop beating. In the next, 
she had rushed through the house, and 
was kneeling at his feet, unclasping the 
riding legging, now soaked with blood, 
and trying to hold back the sobs that 
were choking her. 

“The head of the ax flew off,” he said 
quietly. ‘The handle was dry, and the 
ax a bit rusty. It struck down across 
the instep. Slowly.” 

“Don’t hold your foot down that way. 
Let me lift it up. Give me your hand- 
kerchief,” said Grace. 

Clad as she was, in her riding habit, 
there was no linen petticoat she could 
use. 

She untied the shoe strings of the low 
shoe he wore under the gaiters. They 
were wet with blood, and, as she drew 
the shoe from his foot she could have 


sobbed aloud. He had opened his 
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knife, and now cut the sock from the 
top to the severed place where the ax 
had struck. 

“It has bled enough to remove all 
chance of infection,” he said quietly. 
“\WWill you fold your handkerchief into 
a small pad? There, hold it tightly 
right on the cut.” 

The girl's fingers trembled at his 
white wincing. He folded his own 
handkerchief into a larger pad that he 
laid on the smaller one. His second 
handkerchief he asked Grace to tie 
tightly over the others. 

“As tightly as you can,” he said. 
“There, that is better.” 

Lut, in spite of the compress, an omi- 
nous crimson stain began to come 
through. Terror shook in the girl’s 
voice: 

“Oh, you will bleed to death, and we 
are miles from a doctor.” 

“No,” he said. ‘No. Father Coyle 
and you will make a tourniquet that will 
last until the doctor comes, if this does 
not stop the bleeding.” 

Grace rose, sending out a sharp call 
for the others. They were coming lei- 
surely up the path to the front of the 
cottage, when the call reached them. 
Father Coyle came, running. 

“The head of the ax was loose, and 
came off,’ said Grace breathlessly. 
“And, oh, I think his foot will never 
stop bleeding. Look! Can’t you carry 
him in the house, where he can lie down 
with his foot propped up? No, no! 
Don’t try to walk on it. Can’t you see 
it has not stopped bleeding a bit?” 

“She is right, Brent. Don’t try to 
walk. Here, put your arm across my 
shoulder. Yes, I know you are heavy; 
but so am I, and we will all help. Miss 
Grace, go ahead, and open the doors to 
one of the rooms with a bed in it. Miss 
Aza and I will manage Brent.” 

By the time they had Donovan on the 
bed of the outdoor sleeping room that 
opened from the living room, Grace had 
water and the napkins from the two 
packages of lunch Father Coyle had 
left in the path when she had called. 
The first bandage was soaked with 
blood, whose flow did not seem to be 
lessening. 


“The main artery,” said Father 
Coyle, “must be compressed against the 
bone up here above the wound. We'll 
make pads of these napkins, and use 
my handkerchief for the bandage. It 
will knot better.” 

Miss Jossus held the pads in place 
above Donovan’s knee, while Father 
Coyle tied the knot of the bandage over 
the artery, and twisted it with his pen- 
cil, pressing the knot over the pad 
deeper and deeper. Then he looked up 
at the two women. 

“Some one,” he said, “must go back 
at once for a doctor, and quickly. This 
is only temporary help, and how it will 
do one cannot say. It will take almost 
two hours’ hard riding to get down this 
mountain, a little longer to come back. 
I can go, if you women can stay here.” 

“It will be better for you to stay here 
with Mr. Donovan, father,” said Miss 
Jossus, “and let us go for the doctor. 
You can be more helpful than we can 
here -” 

Grace interrupted. 

“T will go, alone,” she said, with sud- 
den, deep quietness. “He may need 
both of you.” Then her face seemed to 
sharpen, as though strung to some high 
endeavor, in spite of clamoring fear. 
“The automobile in the stable! I am 
the only one who can drive a car. It 
can cover the distance there and back 
in an hour, if nothing happens, and it 
is well driven. If there is gasoline 
and it can be driven—! will drive it 
as it has never been driven. I will have 
a doctor here—you will see!” 

for just an instant there was that 
utter silence that is the only answer to 
real heroism. Each one knew what it 
meant to Grace Denning to drive that 
automobile alone down the mountain- 
side. Then Miss Jossus spoke: 

“Doctor Gardiner will come by the 
four o’clock train, and Doctor Williams 
will be at the hotel. You can reach him 
by telephone at Mimosa Inn without 
going through the village. There is 
gasoline, is there not?” 

“In the can in the small square box 
at the side of the stable,” said Donovan, 
his eyes on Grace Denning’s white face. 
“Father, you will help fill the tank on 
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the car. I have driven it myself. It is 
not hard, I can tell you about it.” 

Grace listened a moment to the tired 
sound of his voice. Father Coyle had 
already gone to the stable, and for the 
moment Miss Jossus seemed to have 
disappeared, The girl suddenly flung 
herself on her knees beside Donovan's 
bed. 

*“You—you will wait—for me—to 
come back?’ she said, shuddering. 
“This hideous cut—it—is not a thing— 
to take you away from me before help 
comes ?” 

**No—no, dear love. It is a little 
thing—compared to what you are doing 
to bring me help. And I—I will wait 
for you always.” 

But the deepening stain on the bound 
foot, and the catch in the tired voice 
clutched at the girl’s heart with some 
frightful fear. She groped blindly for 
help against it. Then her drawn face 
relaxed into a moment’s softness. 

“If—if you will hold fast—with all 
your strength of will—until help comes 

-when I have brought the doctor back, 
and all that needs to be done is finished, 
then here—to-night—Father Coyle shall 
marry us—and we will stay here, you 
and I—until you are well again.” 

He drew her face against his own. 


AN OLD LOVE 


Abie JUGH the hand that penned these tender lines 
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“Then hurry back, dear heart, for 
this shall be our wedding day. God 
bless you, dear!” 

Her lips touched his a moment, and 
she was gone. 


It was seven that night that Father 
Coyle, with Doctor Brian Gardiner and 
Miss Jossus as witnesses, married Grace 
Denning to Brent Donovan. And as 
the three went out to talk it over, and 
leave the bride and_ bridegroom > to- 
gether, Doctor Gardiner told them of 
the ride up the mountain, with the girl 
at the wheel, urging the car to its ut- 
most speed, guiding it with absolute 
accuracy, forcing her will to command 
every threatening nerve, forgetful of all 
else save the man waiting for her at the 
end of her journey, and his need of 
her. 

“It was superb,” said Gardiner. “I 
have never seen it equaled. I would not 
have believed she cou! do it. She was 
lifted utterly out of herself, there was 
no more fear in the world for her— 
nothing but her need to save, and the 
response brain and body were making 
to this need. From the moment she 
took the wheel of that car she was re- 
made. And this wedding, now, in this 
way—it is perfect—is it not?” 


LETTER 


Is one with crumbling dust, the heart where they 
Had birth ceased throbbing on a bygone day, 
A living pulse beat in them one divines— 
A breathing ardor such as that which shines 
In eyes still animate with a kindling ray. 
We read, and feel again the sense of May 
Within the blood for which dull age repines. 


Love is eternal, not a thing that fades 
Like the dropped rose leaf with the lapse of June; 
Here is the sign and token of that truth: 
Yellow with years, a fragrance still pervades 
The old-time missive, and it bears this boon 
The perpetuity of love and youth. 
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His heart leaped as he gazed 
out. As though he had jour- 
neyed from one world to an- 
other in the night, below him, instead 
of the green-clad, blossom-sweet valley, 
lay San I'rancisco—the first great city 
he had ever seen. There were the tall 
buildings of the business part of town, 
hives of industry and enterprise; be- 
yond them the, bay, beautiful in the 
morning sun, with Goat Island jutting 
sharply up; to its left Alcatraz, the 
Greek beauty of the military prison 
giving no hint of its grim character. 
The sunlight streamed across the broad, 
open blue, thickset with shipping— 
dark hulks and slender black spars. 
The boy had a sudden clear vision of 
those other worlds which thus cast their 
influence toward this new 
so alluringly to him, 


Sjayv> hurried out of bed, and 
) ran like a child to the window. 





threads of 
life that called 
His glance came back to the city itself, 
the wonderful city beside the Western 
sea, with the East in her streets and in 
her genius, 

Long he stood there, hastily clad, a 
striking enough picture, the dark, rum- 
pled hair rising plumagelike above a 
brow on which the light seemed always 
to shine, and gray-brown, woodland 
eyes, that peered out upon the miracle 
of the city as, from some green fast- 
ness, Faunus’ own might have done. 
And when he moved the lightness of 
the wood god was in his step. 

Turning lingeringly away at last, he 
dressed with care, then descended 
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somewhat diffidently to the hotel café 
where he made his customary frugal 
breakfast, and went at once to the Lel- 
shazzar. At the stage door of the 
theater, he found several lounging scene 
shifters, one of whom sent in his name 
to the manager, and presently Cassidy 
himself came out to him. 

Short, stout, businesslike, the man- 
ager studied with shrewd blue eyes the 
young face before him. When they 
two had talked for a few minutes, he 
put it with some abruptness to David: 

“How did you come to write ‘In 
Thessaly,’ Mr. Bankston ?” 

“Oh, I’ve been scribbling all my life,” 
the boy answered easily. ‘Songs, son- 
nets, caricatures, playlets, and things. 
I never would have thought ‘In Thes- 
saly’ was a candidate for practical pres- 
entation. But Barney Fletcher, an old 
friend of my father’s, was down in the 
valley > 

“The Ojai?” 

“Yes, the Ojai. I’ve always lived 
there. Mr. Fletcher down just 
when I'd finished ‘In Thessaly.” I read 
it to him, and—and the young lady who 
might be called the original of Sy/zvia. 
Barney was quite carried away with it, 
and wanted to bring it to you. So that’s 
how it came about that you saw it.” 

Again, the Irishman’s keen glance 
traveled over the slim young figure, the 
face, with its eyes, that seemed to look 
away from visible things, and seize 
upon the invisible ; he noted the imprac- 
tical, upward toss of the head, and won- 
if the stubbornness of the un- 


was 





dered 
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werldly were bespoken in that some- 
what delicate, yet forward-pushing 
chin. 

“So you live in the Ojai,” he re- 
peated. “Pretty place. I was in there 
with my wife once, three-four years 
ago.” 

“Yes.” David hesitated on the word, 
and a sudden flush reddened his cheeks. 
“You see, my father went in there for 
his health, when I was a kid of six. He 
had a mighty good little library, and he 
taught me mostly himself. Except for 
long trips with him back into the moun- 
tains, l’ve never been outside the valley 
before—farther than to Ventura or 
Santa Paula. Since father died, I’ve 
lived alone there.” 

“You don’t say—h’m—you don’t 
say!” repeated Cassidy murmuringly, 
his speculative eye fixed absently on 
David. “This Vale of Arne that you've 
got in ‘In Thessaly’ is just the Ojai, 
isn’t it? I reckon the piece——” 

“Ves,” David hastened to tell him, 
with a touch of consciousness in his 
manner. “I suppose the story is a sort 


of transcription from life in the Ojai.” 
“You found some of your characters 
there, too?” 
“Well, Sylvia—you know—Sylvia is 


, 


the young lady 

“Wait—pardon me,” broke in Cas- 
sidy. Then, to a blond young woman 
in shirt waist and short skirt, who had 
been standing near him for some mo- 
“All right, Mamie. Tell Phelps 
I'll be there pres- 


ments: 
to go ahead with it. 
ently.” 

The girl nodded, and, with a curious, 
long look at David, withdrew. 

“Er—that’s Miss Freene—our lead- 
ing lady,” Cassidy explained. “She 
plays Sylvia. I—we’’—he _ glanced 
doubtfully at the author—‘‘we found 
we had to make a good many changes in 
your stuff, when it came to a stage pres- 
entation. Hope you'll take it right, Mr. 
Bankston.” 

All the world had been shown to Da- 
vid’s eager, devouring, artist’s spirit 
since he rose that morning—a new 
world, and waiting to be known. He 
was swift with his answer. 

“Oh, certainly, I understood that it 


1 


would need a lot done to it on the prac- 
tical side.” And an airy wave of the 
hand went with his words. ‘I thought 
you were very liberal in your contract.” 

“Thank you—we intend to deal fairly. 
You wouldn’t care to come in and drag 
through this tiresome routine work— 
rehearsals and all?” Cassidy ventured 
cautiously. 

“N-no,” said David, with his depre- 
cating, boy’s smile, “not just yet. You 
don’t want to be bothered with me, and 
I’m going to be very busy now for a 
few days, anyway.” 

Cassidy chuckled outright in instant, 
cheerful misapprehension. 

“They all are—very busy for a few 
days,” he commented. “When you have 
a little slack time between more im- 
portant activities, you might look in on 
wa 

“Tl do that,” David agreed 
riedly, and took himself off. 

Cassidy went back to the wings, and 
renewed there an interrupted conversa- 
tion with Courtlandt Avery, the mil- 
lionaire who had recently bought the 
Belshazzar. 

“Who do you think that was, Court? 
The kid who wrote this show.” 

“A kid, was he? Why didn't you 
bring him in?” 

“In!” echoed Cassidy. “I didn’t want 
him meddling with the show. He'd 
climb my frame, most likely, if he was 
to see what I’ve done to his piece. I 
expected he'd raise a howl to help me 
put it on—they all do. This one’s either 
got more sense than the others 
He seemed like he was glad to get out 
of it” 

“Look here, Cass, I want to see the 
boy. I think there must be something 
to him if he could write ‘In Thessaly.’ 
How did you come to get it?” 

“Oh, a mutual friend brought it to 
me. It was a pretty thing, all right, 
the way Bankston—that’s his name— 
had it; a sort of pastoral, a romance 
drama. But——” 

“T know. You couldn’t put on a 
piece like that here, of course, even if 
you appreciated it, which you don’t. 
I’ve read his original manuscript. It’s 
the sort of thing that might be made a 


hur- 


or less. 
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splendid affair of at the New Theater, 
or some such place.” 

“Yep—lI know it. The boy delivers 
the goods, all right. I saw this Thes- 
saly thing had good situations; and his 
comedy’s there a million. But he ain’t 
wise to what the public wants yet. So 
I took his play—what I could use of it 
and had Nolan do it over with some 
of his music and songs—Nolan’s music 
comes mighty near being music. It 
ain't half bad. And then I let Mamie 
Freene change the leads some—Ma- 





mie’s no fool, herself. Now, I’m 
hanged if I don’t think it'll go.” 
The next morning, when David 


“dropped in” at the Belshazzar, it was 
Avery himself who met him. He 
plainly found the boy much to his taste, 
and presently suggested: 

“Come, Bankston; I’ve got my car 
here; I'll take you out through Golden 
Gate Park.” 

“Why, 
you.” 

And they went out to the big car, 
where Mamie Freene already sat in the 
tonneau. Avery introduced the two, and 
David received her unquestioningly into 
his beautiful, interesting, new world. 
They were nothing to him, the powder 
and rouge upon her face, the frankly 
bleached hair, the stunning costume, the 
curious, good-natured drawl which was 
the vehicle for the wonderful language 
of slang in which she imparted her con- 
victions of life to those about her. 

She and Avery talked across him; 
the chauffeur himself listened with 
naive interest, and every now and then 
put in a shrewd word. There was life 
—life—life—quick, vivid, insistent, in 
all they said or did. 

Miss Freene studied this newcomer 
with sidelong glances, keen, business- 
like, admiring. Those eyes of hers, 
touched even in the daytime with kohl, 
probed him at every look. 

“Pretty good meaty part ‘In Thes- 
saly’ gives me, Mr. Bankston,” she said, 
smiling on him. 

“Oh—er—yes!” ejaculated David, a 
bit blankly. ‘In Thessaly” had already 
begun to be a secondary interest with 
him. 


yes,” said David. ‘Thank 


“Cassidy chewed it up a good bit, and 
then rolled it out, and cut it into quite 
a different shape—some of it,” she ven- 
tured. 

“That’s all right,” pronounced David 
soothingly. “I knew that sort of thing 
had to be done, of course.” 

The big machine stopped at the gate 
of the Presidio; and the pacing sentry 
came down and examined their num- 
ber. Again Miss Freene turned point- 
edly to David, with: 

“Is she coming up for the 
night ?” 

He looked at her in blank consterna- 
tion. Mamie laughed. 

“Oh, I heard you talking to Cassidy 
yesterday,” she bantered. 

“Ye—yes, she’s coming up,” faltered 
David. 

He did not tell the actress that when 
he got Barney Filetcher’s letter an- 
nouncing that the Belshazzar people 
had accepted “In Thessaly,” and were 
going to put it on at once, he immedi- 
ately turned into money that little in- 
heritance which was to have been a 
start in life for the two, divided it dol- 
lar for dollar with the girl, and hurried 
to San Francisco, with the understand- 
ing that she was to come up later. 

“How will she like it? Won’t she be 
sore at them for chopping the play the 
way they've done?’ persisted Miss 
Freene. 

“Oh, Elspeth will know it’s all right,” 
he hastened—to cover, Mamie thought, 


first 


an inward trepidation; “when it’s ex- 
plained to her. Mr. Avery, you say it’s 
always an anticlimax for an actor to 


walk off the stage after a great speech.” 

“Why, yes, I said so,” 
Avery. ‘What connection 
with ‘In Thessaly,’ Bankston ? 
no such i 

“No, nothing to do with ‘In Thes- 
saly.’ I was thinking of a theme that’s 
been running in my mind since the first 
day I saw San Francisco.” 

“But, say,” Miss Freene returned per- 
tinaciously to the quest, “she’s the real 
Sylvia, I know. Do I look like her, 
Do you suppose she’ll 


’ 


assented 
has_ that 
There's 





Mr. Bankston? 
be pleased with me in the part?’ 
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David stirred a bit uneasily. Then 
he said: 

“You see, Elspeth—she doesn’t know 
about these things—she was brought up 
right in the Ojai, like me. But I'll tell 
her, I'll explain to her.” 

“This is the new avenue,” remarked 
the keen-eyed chauffeur, and the talk 
went to other things. 

They left Miss Freene at her flat, 
and Avery fetched David to the door of 
his hotel on the windy heights. 

“That’s a nice suit,” said the boy sud- 
denly, touching with his slender fingers 
the other’s dark coat sleeve. ‘Where 
did ” 

“IT was just going to suggest it,” said 
Avery quickly, for David's unsophisti- 
cated manner was one far removed 
from the uncouth, and not liable to vul- 
gar blunders. What David did or said, 
with that smile, and look, and tone, 
could never offend or seem amiss. “‘T’ll 
take you around to my tailor after 
lunch, if you like, Bankston. He’s a 
good fellow, and he won’t stick you for 
all you’ve got.” 

Pleased, David agreed, and three 
o'clock saw them at the tailor’s, where 
the boy ordered not only the street suit, 
but a handsome outfit, including even- 
ing clothes. David poured out his half 
of that small inheritance like water—a 
divine effrontery. He was perfectly 
sure of getting more in good time 
what he wanted, when he wanted it. 
Then why cripple a charming present 
to make certain a future for which all 
the gods were pledged? 

In the week that followed David 
lived richly. He drank life in great 
gulps. With Courtlandt Avery or some 
friend to whom the other had intro- 
duced him, he went about the city. It 
was the technique of living with which 
the boy had been unfamiliar, and he 
learned it fast and eagerly. Alone, he 
lingered, rapt and intent, along the 
water front, with its crowds of sailors, 
naive, mostly intoxicated, simple in 
their primitive virtues; the Italian quar- 
ter, too, about North Beach way, fas- 
cinated him. 

He sat for long hours in the little 
park on Telegraph Hill, looking out on 
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He found for 


the network of shipping. 
himself Buena Vista Park, that quiet, 
lonely little place out toward the larger 
plaisance of Golden Gate, unknown to 


the run of tourists. From there he had 
a sweeping view of the whole city, the 
bay and ocean. He began to know San 
Francisco, and to feel more and more 
the enchantment that she exhales. His 
mind, his creative faculties, were in- 
tensely aroused and working—though 
vaguely as yet—on big, new themes. 

Incredible as it may seem, all this 
time David had never attended a re- 
hearsal of “In Thessaly.” It was with 
almost a start that he came out of his 
dreams of the new play to confront 
this amazing neglect. 

“T'll go to-night,” he said. Then he 
realized that it was too late to change 
anything, even if he found much amiss. 

That night David sat in the big, dark, 
empty auditorium, while the Belshazzar 
company, clad variously in street un- 
dress, went in slipshod fashion, and, 
with much berating from the stage 
manager, through the Cassidy-Nolan- 
Freene version of his valley idyl. It 
would have been a bitterly disappoint- 
ing experience to a coarser-fibered na- 
ture than his; two weeks ago it would 
have confused, revolted, fairly crushed 
him. Now, to-day, with his developed 
sense of power, fed by those two weeks 
lived in the city, with the new, big song 
already swelling in his throat, it seemed 
to him of small importance how these 
little prefatory twitterings of his were 
presented. And so, Cassidy, a little 
nervous as to the effect on David, found 
the young author amazingly complais- 
ant. 

“How about it, Bankston?’ he de- 
manded, looming suddenly out of the 
dusk where the boy sat. 

“Tt isn’t ‘In Thessaly,’”’ David said 
slowly. “I guess mine wasn’t a practi- 
cable play. But’”—he turned to Cassidy 
with an air of cheerful dismissal——“I 
think this is a pretty satisfactory 
show.” 

“Good boy!” And Cassidy clapped 
him on the shoulder. ‘“That’s the 
spirit! Wait till you’ve made a stake— 
and got the public with you—with this 
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sort of stuff; then do your high-flyin’ 
things.” 

“Yes, I expect you're right.” And 
David walked out of the Belshazzar, 
and climbed the hill to his hotel, seeing 
and hearing nothing of what was about 
him. 


Upon a Wednesday morning, the day 
before “In Thessaly” was to be pro- 
duced, Elspeth McLean arrived. David 
rushed, all eagerness, to the train. 
Despite her solicitude, both rural and 
feminine, for the effect on David of 
this first visit to San Francisco—the 
great city—the siren—the waster of 
men—the girl was unprepared for what 
she met. 

She had lived but two weeks since 
she separated from her lover; she did 
not know that David had lived years, 
cycles, during that period. It was not 
alone that he was dressed and groomed 
in city fashion; even to her eyes it was 
apparent that a new spirit had wakened 
in him. It had readjusted the particles 
of his flesh; his arms hung differently ; 
his step was that of another man, so 
up-springing and triumphant; new 
muscles; other eyes, and tones, and 
movements—all those things that burst 
out from a new spirit. If he looked a 
little less the wood god, or the poet of 
the mountain-walled valley, he looked 
much more the all-conquering young 
American of the hour. 

And he walked a path of his own—a 
path that was, in the future, often to 
be invisible to those about him. The 
little rustic girl had no key to all this. 
She looked at him, her heart leaped 
once, and then stood still. 

“Oh, it’s come,” was her thought. 

When the boy bustled her joyously 
into the flower-laden taxicab he had, in 
his reckless munificence, brought for 
her, and as she noted the evidences of 
lavish expenditure, she felt, indeed, that 
her worst fears must have been real- 
ized. He seemed to have traveled clean 
away from her, to have left yawning 
between them a chasm, an abyss, which 
looked to her dismayed vision a thing 
impassable. 

Once in the cab, 


David kissed her 


with swift tenderness. She blushed a 
beautiful crimson, and caught him wist- 
fully by the sleeve, with: 

“Oh, and the play—is it as lovely as 
we thought? Is it going to be a great 
success—our play? You never wrote 
how it seemed to you, dear.” 

David reddened darkly. He looked 
at the little figure beside him in its de- 
cent, provincial serge jacket and skirt, 
and realized his helplessness. 

“You see, it’s this way, dearest,” he 
began. “There have to be a good many 
changes made in putting a play on the 
stage. It—it’s quite different from 
what we thought. Don’t be too disap- 
pointed if it doesn’t please you. I'll 
write lots of others.” 

“Oh,” said Elspeth, in a small voice. 
“Oh, yes, I see.” And she sat silent. 

He left her at last, only because she 
insisted that he should do so, in the 
parlor of Mrs, Marshall’s eminently 
respectable boarding house in Bush 
Street. 

The next morning the girl went out, 
piloted by Mrs. Marshall’s daughter, 
and, without any of the delicious ex- 
citement to which she had looked for- 
ward, went heavily through some shop- 
ping. She should not use a quarter of 
the money David had given her for her 
stay in the city. She had never meant 
to waste it all on needless expenses; 
and now she bought, with a curious 
weight at her heart, the bits of good 
silver, of graceful china, of such table 


5 o 
linen, and household fur- 


damask, bed 
nishings as she ; 
“Something’s wrong with you. 


could afford 

’ What 
is it, darling ?” queried David, that even- 
ing, in Mrs. Marshall’s musty parlor. 
“Don’t you like the city, after all, sweet- 
heart? I thought we’d be so happy 
when you came up. Is anything the 
matter ?” 

An anguish of acute embarrassment 
was upon Elspeth; she knew not how 
to voice the uneasiness that possessed 
her—the dread and uncertainty. 
““N—oh, no!” she assured him fever- 
ishly. “Nothing’s the matter, David. 
We'd better go now.” Then, with a 
little attempt at gayety: “Wouldn't it 
be frightful for the author and his— 
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his party—to be late at the first presen- 
tation of his own play?” 

“It would,” said David, and he sur- 
reptitiously kissed her as she went out 
the door. 

They sat in the box reserved for 
them, Elspeth in her village silk frock, 
carrying the orchids that David had 
brought her. And presently to them 
came Courtlandt Avery and his party. 
Elspeth was struck dumb at the daring 
of the women’s gowns. She had never 
before seen a fashionably low-necked 
frock actually worn, and she blushed 
for Avery's sister, who sat next her. 
A sense of confusion and injury, in- 
tangible, but very real, was deepening 
in her mind. 

When the curtain rang up, and the 
play got under way, she could scarcely 
credit her When Miss Freene 
appeared as Sylvia—that Sylvia who 
was David's poetic version of Elspeth 
herself--the girl’s discomfiture was 
complete. Her spirit felt at bay— 
stung, and torn, and tossed. 

Mamie was a public favorite; she 
made a broad human appeal; she had 
humor, and had sentiment of the 
more obvious kind. But as Sylvia, to 
the original of Sy/via, she appeared a 
humiliating travesty. The audience was 
responding with laughter and applause 
to Sylvia’s badinage ; behind the scenes 
Cassidy was saying: “Queer, isn’t it, 
for a long-haired young salad from the 
stuff as 


eyes. 


’ 
she 


Ojai to write such gingery 
that?” 

that 
charming speech which she and David 
had worked over together fell from 
Mamie’s lips, Elspeth had hard work to 
keep back the tears. With difficulty she 
commanded herself all through the first 
act, wondering to see David sit so un- 
disturbed. When the curtain fell, she 
leaned toward him, doubtful, yet eager 
to comfort him in an undertone. 

David squeezed her hand lovingly un- 
der cover of the flowers, but he turned 
almost at once to Avery, who sat on his 
other side, and began a low-toned, ar- 
dent discussion of certain plans for a 
drama which he had outlined to his 
new friend earlier in the day. Elspeth 


But, when the remnants of 


felt unspeakably at fault. Beneath her 
moist eyelids she looked askance at her 
lover of a month ago. 

The play over, there was the usual 
call for “Author!” David stepped out 
smilingly upon the stage in front of the 
curtain, made a gay, boyish speech, to 
which the house responded with almost 
convulsive delight. Then they ali went 
back to the greenroom, and from there 
out to the supper which Avery was giv- 
ing them, the party consisting of him- 
self, his sister, David and Elspeth, Cas- 
sidy, the leading woman, and two or 
three other members of the company. 

Throughout all its laughing banter, 
its exchange of theatrical argot and 
shop talk, the popping of corks, the 
coming and going of waiters, Mamie 
Freene’s eye was continually, though 
inconspicuously, upon Elspeth McLean. 
The country girl bore herself pluckily, 
so that none of the others of the laugh- 
ing party divined anything amiss with 
her; but to the shrewd eye of the lead- 
ing woman her trouble was very plain. 

When, the supper over, they rose to 
go, Elspeth, about at the end of her for- 
titude, fumbling blindly for her cloak, 
met, with her own shaking fingers, a 
warm, quick, capable hand —Mamie 
Freene put the garment cordially about 
the young girl’s shoulders. 

“What will you be doing in the morn- 
ing?” whispered Miss Freene in Els- 
peth’s ear; then, noting the quick look 
want 

few 


of distress in the other's eyes: “3 
to come round and see you for a 
moments.” 

iIspeth was too honest 
schooled to have a fictitious 
ready ; she nodded almost silently ; and, 
in a great flare of laughter and inter- 
change of good wishes, the party broke 
up. 

David was very conscious during 
that ride to the Bush Street boarding 
house of Elspeth’s significant quiet. 
Something of how she must feel to- 
ward the Belshazzar play came dimly to 
his comprehension—Elspeth was _ not 
dreaming of new themes; this was her 
one play; it meant everything to her. 
He sought for her hand, carried it to 
his lips, and murmured some tender 


and too un- 
excuse 
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words to her, the half darkness about 
them. He didn’t blame her in his own 
heart when she made no reply. He 
followed upstairs for the kiss at her 
own door. 

“Good night, darling. Good night, 
little sweetheart,” he said, as he turned 
to leave her. “I'm coming in the morn- 
ing to take you on the trip up to Tamal- 
pais.” 

Elspeth stood listening as his light 
feet went down the stairs. Then she 
put forth a fumbling hand, and moved 
slowly into her room, lighted the gas, 
locked the door, and looked all about 
her. Her world was at an end -~ she 
knew that nov David had come up 
to the big city, and it had claimed him. 
In two weeks he had become a stranger 
to her, and to all their earlier ways of 
thinking. That miserable travesty had 
not at all offended him. He had shown 
no distaste at the rattle and clatter of 
the fun-making, the over-obvious ap- 
peal of strained sentiment. 

“Home -home!’’ was the suggestion 
of despair. And cold at her heart lay 
the remembrance that that home was 
only a brother-in-law’s house, never a 
ter<dler home to her, and that the hope 
of leaving it for her own little nest with 
David had been the one divine thing in 
her life. Then the tears came in tor- 
rents, and eased a little the benumbing 
misery. 


David opened his eyes the next morn- 


1 
nim. 


ing with a sense of anxi 
In that clear |] 
remembrances 
with [Ispeth. . th 
dreams drew off trom him in that mo- 
ment, and left him all the lover. After 
stopped only to 
purchase a luster of violets in 
the hotel lobby, and hurried down to 
Bush Street. He could scarce wait to 
sight of her, and when he 
house he bounded up the 
a time. 


a hastv breakfast, he 


creat 
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come in 
reached the 
stairs three at 

To his impetuous knock a very stifled 
little voice bade him “Come in.” TH 
flung open the door; the rush of hi 
eagerness carried him within, and it 
banged to behind him. He brought up 


e 


short in amazement at sight of the 
room, and the figure cowering beside 
the open trunk, whose contents littered 
floor and chairs. There was Elspeth, 
her face pale, the eyes reddened from 
lack of sleep, swollen by tears, crying 
over the spoons and the bits of napery 
and china, bundling them all up, be- 
stowing chem miserably in the gaping 
trunk. 

Dropping the flowers, David ran to 
her and caught her in his arms. 

“Elspeth! What's the matter?” 

She did not push him from her. Her 
mouth trembled ; the red came and went 
on her cheeks; her eyes glowed and di- 
lated as her lover had never seen them. 
She clutched him with both hands. She 
kissed him fiercely, thrust him back, 
broke out with a sob, shaking her young 
head. 

“Oh-—oh! Go away now, David!” 
And, turning from him, she fell fever- 
ish!y to packing the trunk once more. 

“felspeth—EIspeth !”’ faltered the boy, 
picking up the flowers with unconscious 
hands, and moving helplessly toward 
her once more. 

*“No--don’t touch me! 
word to me, David! 
I’m going home.” 

“You * began David, 
“You're going——__ But 

There was the ring of a loud, cheer- 
ful voice in the hall below; a step ran 
briskly up the stair; a sharp knock 


on the panels, and, 


Don’t say a 
Leave me now. 


all aghast 


hair, 

stume, and all. 
Even Mamie checked a bit at sight of 
David, a picture of helpless dismay, 
backed against the wall beside the door, 
his violets still unwittingly clutched in 
his hand; of the distraught girl over by 
the trunk, with her face of bewilder- 
ment, fear, blind determination. 

She took David by the shoulder. 

“You run out now, like a good boy, 
and play around a spell,” she said cheer- 
ily. “I'll talk to her.” 

And in mere inability to do anything 
else, David obeyed her, the votive vio- 


lets going with him. 
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It was a good deal like storming a 
battery to tackle the girl intrenched be- 
yond the trunk; but of Mamie Freene’s 
very respectable array of virtues and 
excellencies, courage bore the pennant. 

“No use sparring for an opening,” 
she remarked, in her practical, every- 
day voice, going straight up to the 
other. “What is it, dear? Can’t I help 
you?” 

Elspeth measured her a moment, then 
seemed to give up any thought of eva- 
sion. She looked as though she would 
have liked to order the actress out of 
the room. 

“I’m going home,” she said abruptly. 

“But I wanted to have a visit with 
you myself,” protested Miss [reene. 
“T thought maybe you'd come out to my 
little place on the Panhandle for lunch 
—and see my folks.” 

Elspeth made no rejoinder, but con- 
tinued putting things in the trunk. 

“Why do you go, Miss McLean?” 

Mamie put it bluntly. But at this 
Elspeth turned on her. 

“You know why!” she cried. 
“There’s no place for me here. I’m 
going to leave it all.” She indicated by 
a vague, fleeting glance the city outside. 
“D—d ” She choked on the name. 
“David can stay. It seems to suit him, 
all right. I don’t see why he shouldn’t 
make the sort of plays they like here, 
and be rich and happy. I’—with a 
great sob—‘I wish him well.” 

“lll not beat about the bush with 
you,” said Mamie. “I [ under- 
stand just how you feel, and what you 
mean, though you don’t think I do.” 

“IT don’t know these people, this city,” 
flung out Elspeth suddenly, with a ges- 
ture of abandon that was startling in 
her. “I don’t know this man you call 
the author of the play we saw last 
night.” 

“See here; let’s come down to cases,” 
suggested the other’s reassuring tone. 
“Just what is the trouble?” 

“Oh, it was our dream—that play. 
You wouldn’t understand.” 

“You might just try me a bit,” said 
the other gently. “I’m not such a bad 
sort. You see, Miss McLean, that’s 
right where you make a mistake. That’s 


rr » 
guess 


the difference between you and your 
David.” 

“He isn’t my David!” ejaculated Els- 
peth passionately. “He's everybody’s 
David here—but not mine.” 

“Oh, yes, he’s everybody’s David— 
and a mighty fine thing that is, my dear. 
But he’s your David, first, last, and al- 
ways. Now, you listen to me. What 
ails you is that you've got us all sized 
up wrong—and poor David's in wrong 
with you because he sees us right. 
There’s nothing the matter with this 
town and its people, or with us. 
There isn’t awfully much the matter 
with the way ‘In Thessaly’ was played 
last night. It was a big dose for a girl 
like you to take all at once. But you 
got it wrong—all wrong—from the 
start. I watched you at the supper last 
night. You looked at Avery as though 
he was a regular devil. Let me tell you, 
there’s a whole lot of young authorettes 
would have played their last tune be- 
fore now if it wasn’t for good old 
‘Cousin Court.’ ” 

Elspeth’s body sagged a bit back from 
the trunk, Her shaking hands faltered 
at their work. She was plainly listen- 
ing. 

“Tt wasn’t so easy for me to stand the 
opinion you had of me, myself.” 

“TI never said began Elspeth, 
flushing furiously, and turning toward 
the other. 

“No, you didn’t need to; you looked 
it all. \Vhy, you hardly thought Miss 
Avery was straight—just because 
was dressed like a perfectly good lady. 
I reckon Cassidy’s down mighty 
in your books. Hey, now ? 

Elspeth’s confusion grew. 

“Well, you can take it from me, if 
Cassidy did rough-house Davy’s play, 
he’s as honest as they make ’em. 
You’ve got no right to despise Cas- 
sidy ; the play wouldn’t have gone at all 
but for his pawing it into shape.” 

“What makes you think I ” be- 
gan the younger girl, plucking up a bit 
of spirit. 

“T don’t think—I know,” cut in Miss 
Freene. “And I'm the worst of all. I 
spoiled the play for you, didn’t I? 
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You don’t mean to be cruel. But you 
just don’t know us. David didn’t make 
any such mistake. I reckon he wouldn't 
choose the low dressing and high kick- 
ing, either; but it would take more than 
that to blind him to all the good there 
might be in a body.” 

There was silence in the room a mo- 
mezt, but for the rustling of the two 
women’s skirts, a quick breath, a light 
movement—little feminine sounds. 
Then Miss Freene spoke once more, 
quite gently: 

“T wanted you to come out and see 
my mother and my kid brothers. Let 
me tell you, honey: I was left at fifteen 
with a little scared mother, that had just 
lost one of those husbands that do 
everything for a woman, and with two 
brothers, hardly more than babies. I 
braced up to it; I got a place in the 
chorus, and I’ve made good. The 
mother and the kid brothers haven't 
suffered; and if you knew me at all 
you’d tumble—I mean you'd find out 
by and by that I was a long way, from 
—well, from what you think I am.” 


Elspeth had listened with strained at- 


tention throughout Mamie’s speech. 
Her eyes, for the most part fixed on 
the other’s face, had once or twice 
swept the disordered room, or glanced 
almost wildly out the window. She 
cried sharply now, from where she 
knelt : 

“Tl do think you’re good, Miss Freene 
—good as gold! Oh, was it all just 
only that I didn’t understand? I want 
it to be that—but I don’t know. Don’t 
be angry with me. I’m so confused 
and bewildered. How should David— 
why, he’s had no more experience of 
the world and people than I have. He 
een, Be # 

“He didn’t need it,” interrupted Ma- 
mie. “He’s got what you nor me nor 


none of the rest of us have—senses and 
powers that we don’t know anything 
about. There’s wings on his soul, I teil 
you—wings. Why, girl alive, you can't 
tie down a fellow like that! What 
would you want to nag at him for with 
a lot o’ little two-by-nine rules, and 
catechize him? He’s a poet—a genius! 
What are you beside him? What can 
you do?” 

Elspeth was breathing short through 
parted lips, and her wide eyes looked 
past the visitor, and straight through 
the boarding-house walls. She trem- 
bled very much, and got up slowly, 
groping with her hands, holding on to 
the big trunk till she stood erect. Every 
trace of color was gone from her face. 

“What can I do?” she said, just above 
her breath. “I can love him—I can 
worship him. I can believe in him.” 
Her tone gathered force; it was more 
audible. A tinge of red crept into the 
white cheeks. ‘I can believe in him al- 
ways, even when I don’t understand. 
Oh, I only wanted to do that! I—can 
cook for him, slave for him, take care 
of him. You—you’re good. I thank 
you with all You Oh, go 
away, please. There he comes now!” 

A hesitant step mounted the stair. 
Without another word, Mamie Freene 
turned, and almost ran into David. She 
thrust the boy, all anxious and dishey- 
eled, toward the door. Over her shoul- 
der as she went she glanced once, and 
it brought the water into her eyes, and 
a choking to her throat. For she saw 
in that moment how David had halted 
within the door, saw the girl run for- 
ward and fling herself into his arms, 
that caught eagerly at her; and there 
came to her ears Elspeth’s sobbing: 

“Davil—oh, David—forgive me!” 
and the boy’s deeper: **My little girl— 
my Elspeth!” 
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HAD lived so long in the 
whirling storm of my own 
thoughts that when Félice re- 
minded me of the Duchesse 
De Folicoeur’s masquerade | 
laughed aloud. A masquerade! And 
I—I was to go! After a week of black 
torture, of terror, temptation, and re- 
gret—and all these miseries lashed into 


double agony by a self-ordained seclu- 
sion for the better possibility of brood- 
ing—after such a week, I was to put up 
iny tangled hair, rouge my white cheeks, 
and go out gayly into the gay world. 

I sat at my dressing table and studied 


my own haggard reflection. Yes, it was 
I, Cléo De Vincennes, one of the pret- 
tiest jeunes mariées in Paris. But sleep- 
lessness, grief, suspense, and rage had 
made my like and had 
given my mouth a droop that added ten 


eyes saucers, 
no, fifteen—years to my age. 
It had all begun with a flirtation 
with Philippe Pavaney. He was mad 
about me—all the world knew that, in- 
cluding my husband; but there was 
never any sort of declaration until the 
night of “Thais” at the Comique. After 
that delicious, seductive number that 
ends the second act, and prostrates the 
passionate monk with its piercing, cruel 
sweetness, Philippe leaned behind my 
chair, under cover of the darkness and 
applause, and kissed my arm, whisper- 
ing crazily that I was lovelier than 
Thais herself. Of course, it was a mad 
thing to do—and in an opera box! I 


could never forgive such stupidity ; but, 
after all, it was the effect of the music; 
so—well, one could not, really, blame 
him utterly. But Hugues had seen it! 

Figure to yourself the situation! 
What was the use of telling the truth? 
That Philippe had never kissed me be- 
fore, had never even told me that he 
loved me. I had often, as a matter of 
fact, wondered why he did not tell me. 
But who would believe it after that? 
At all events, Hugues did not. We had 
a ghastly scene when we got home. And 
then I did not see Hugues, or Philippe, 
all that black, awful week. 

I do not know now, on looking back, 
whether I was most unhappy or most an- 
The whole thing seemed to me so 


ory 
"7° 4 
Of course, I 


unnecessary, so enraging. 
had never thought of Philippe as a lover, 
merely as some one who was beautifully 
convenient and comfortable, and who 
made me feel awfully pleased with my- 
self all the time. I was truly and sin- 
cerely devoted to Hugues, when he 
would let me be. I admired him more 
than any man I knew, and had been 
head over heels in love with him when 
we were married. 

After all, that was only a year be- 
fore; and I think it would have been 
quite easy for me to have stayed just 
as madly in love with him as ever. But 
he was rather distant and reserved, as 
a rule; and I used to wonder whether 
or not his mouth ever smiled under his 
iron-gray mustache. 
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Well, I cried myself sick, and Hugues 
would not see me, and I would not see 
Philippe. And then Félice reminded me 
of the Folicoeur masque. And I 
laughed. But, after all, it would be a 
change. I might even forget some of 
my troubles for a little while. I sud- 
denly decided that I would go. And— 
well, Je bon Dicu manages things very 
queerly, it seems to me, for women who 
wish to remain honest. Félice brought 
me a note from Philippe: 

Dear AND Most Beautirut ONE: What 
is the use of further wretchedness for us 
both? You know I adore you, and you, who 
are all gentleness and mercy, cannot be en- 
tirely insensible to my feeling for you. Come 
to-night to the duchess’ ball, and afterward— 
we will go away together! Make all your 
plans, my bien aimée, as I shall make mine, 
and then, a//ons! <A life of love together! 

Yours forever, P. 

The audacity of it! And yet it 
seemed to me at that moment— 
wretched, lonely, and depressed—very, 
very charming to be adored. The 
words “yours forever” had rather a 
wonderful ring. 

I am like a kitten. I must be stroked 
the right way, and caressed, and petted, 
and played with. I must! 

I sent no answer. That salved my 
conscience somewhat, of course. But 
—I began to mean to go. Oh, it was 
very wicked! But I was nineteen and 
frivolous, and Hugues had no further 
interest in me; and I had never been 
able to find out whether he could smile 
under that iron-gray mustache. 

So I said to Felice: “7 lens! We will 
go to Goujet’s and try on my new 
gown. I recall now that I ordered one 
for to-night, and Monsieur Le Marquis 
chose the color.”’ 

Monsieur Le Marquis is Hugues. He 
had chosen the color ages before; a 
quite adorable blue. He said he picked 
it out because it was a pretty color, and 
not too startling for a lady to wear. 
Philippe would have said that it matched 
my eyes. 

I insisted on stopping to order a domi- 
no on the way to the Rue de la Paix, 
and I felt feverishly excited. Félice 
kept shaking her head and muttering: 
“Sainte Marie! Sainte Marie!” under 


her breath, as she picked up my chate- 
laine and my muff. I dropped them six 
times before I got to Goujet. I think 
I frightened poor Félice, who is truly 
fond of me, quite as much by my sud- 
den gayety as I had by my seven days 
of moping. 

You know, there really are compensa- 
tions about being nineteen and frivol- 
ous. I was quite crazy to see my dress, 
and could hardly wait when we got to 
Goujet’s. Charlemagne—tie Charle- 
magne who dresses all the fashionable 
world, and turns sunsets, and spring 
showers, and things into frocks—usual- 
ly spoiled me shockingly, and snubbed 
all sorts of smart personages right and 
left so as not to keep me waiting. But 
to-day he saw that stupid old Duchesse 
De Morange ahead of me; and that, too, 
after Flavie, my pet saleswoman, had 
whispered to him that I had arrived. I 
was in a temper! But when at last I 
went upstairs, and saw that love of a 
gown, | forgave Charlemagne every- 
thing. There really is nobody like him. 
The dress was simply gorgeous. I went 
crazy about it as the mannequin sailed 
about in it; and I could hardly wait to 
get it on myself. 

The mannequin was an awfully 
pretty, chic sort of girl. I felt so sorry 
for her. To have the figure, and the 
style, and the looks to wear Goujet 
clothes, and always to have to do it as 
proxy! Still, if I had 
to earn my living, I’m sure I'd rather 
do it among dainty, rich things, and see 
good jewels, and well-bred people, and 
nice turnouts vy day, than do any 
other work in the world. 

It occurred to me, as I[ looked at that 
girl, that I wouldn’t make a bad manne- 
quin myself, She is built just precisely 
the way I am, and she has quite as good 
a carriage, and is ten times better look- 
ing. If you covered up her face, you'd 
swear it was I. Her hair is exactly the 
same color: and it is an odd kind of 
shade, too. It is dull red; not a bit cop- 
pery, you understand, but with almost 
pinkish tones in it. I think if I were 
painting it, I should put purple in. 

It was while I was looking at the 
mannequin, and thinking how clever it 


somebody else’s 


every 
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was of Charlemagne to have found such 
a double of me to try on my clothes, 
that a new consideration began to bother 
me. Domino or no domino, mask or no 
mask, there was no disguising my sort 
of person. A fine time I should have at 
the ball! Hugues would be able to pick 
me out anywhere, just by my head and 
figure. And if he saw a lock of hair, 
that would settle it, for no one but the 
mannequin ever had hair exactly like 
mine. I was so absorbed thinking that 
I would not have any freedom at all to 
enjoy myself that night, that I only lent 
a very absent ear to Charlemagne, who 
was rhapsodizing softly to himself about 
the resemblance between my gown and 
a moonlit cascade. 

“A thousand million drops of water,” 
chanted Charlemagne lyrically. “All 
the colors of twilight and moonshine! 
Blue! Silver! Pearl gray! Pale pink! 
Violet shadows! A real dream gown, 
madame! It needs a fairy to wear it.” 

“A fairy like madame!” chimed 
Flavie. 

“Exactly!” chirped Feélice. 

And the mannequin just smiled. 
I was saying to myself: 

“Of course I do not intend to run 
away with that villain, Philippe. But, 
all the same, it is detestable to have 
things settled for me so that I can't, 
anyway. I, who know myself to be 
nineteen and frivolous, know, too, that 
if a thing is made quite impossible for 


voila! | 


And 


me, immediately, 
Che temptation is too 
it whether it is possible or Ww, 
as to to-night. If Hugues is there—and 
he will be there, for the Duce De Foli- 
coeur is his oldest friend, and my hus- 
band will go to his house, when he is 
in far too bad a humor to go anywhere 
else—if Hugues is there, he will keep 
his eye upon me every single moment, 
and I—I shall simply be forced to run 
away with Philippe, which, of course, 
being a good woman and all that, I do 
not for one moment wish to be driven 
Pay 
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creat. | 
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not. 


to ¢ 

Charlemagne was whispering soft 
nothings about trimming by this time, 
his eyes closed in a truly enviable 
ecstasy. 


4 


“Flavie!” I cried aloud, an idea strik- 
ing me with such force and originality 
that I nearly exploded. “Flavie! Can 
you rent me your mannequin?” 

They thought me mad, of course. 
Probably I was a little mad. Feélice as- 
sured me quite seriously afterward that 
she looked up the telephone numbers of 
all the really expensive sanitariums in 

-aris that afternoon. 

I talked at them like a phonograph; 
simply chattered and racketed away, as 
excited as a baby over my great scheme, 
but providentially too incoherent to give 
the Maison Goujet a very lucid idea of 
my plans. Anyway, it ended by my get- 
ting two masks instead of one, and two 
dominoes—one black and the other yel- 
low—and another little blue gown, of 
the same color, and something the same 
effect as my own gorgeous creation. 
The number-two one looked really quite 
enough like it to pass, even when the 
domino was open. Then I rushed home 
to telephone for the hairdresser, and 
the masseuse, and the manicurist, and 
a lot of other people, to keep 
me busy until the evening. And 
I sent around to Cartier for a little 
bracelet for the mannequin, as a sort 
of an extra payment for her evening's 
services, in addition to what I was going 
to pay her. 

I felt beautifully intrigued and ex- 
cited. It was all too delicious! Natu- 
rally, the fact that I was taking so much 
trouble for ib] end 
made it a] ice! 
In my heart, d in the very least 
want Philippe Pavaney to make love to 
me; but | 1 to pretend that I was 
planning all this so that he could; or, 
at least, so that he should want to, any- 
way. It is just as nice, in most cases, to 
have a man want to make love to you 
as to have him really do it. There is 
about as much excitement, take it all in 
all, and no danger of getting bored, or 
conscience-stricken, 01 
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disgusted, or 
anything uncomfortable like that. 

[ had dinner served upstairs, and 
prinked to my heart’s content. My 
duck of a mannequin came early, as I 
had told her to; and, when the hair- 
dresser arrived, he coiffed us precisely 
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alike. You simply could not tell those 
two heads of ours apart. She had a 
healthier color than I, and her hands 
were not quite so nice; but powder and 
good gloves arranged all that; and I let 
her wear those paste copies of my Vin- 
cennes emeralds which I had made that 
horrid time when I had to pawn the 
real things to get Gaby De Morange out 
of her mess. 

The mannequin and I practiced voices 
carefully. She was wonderfully quick, 
and a perfect mimic; and I warned her 
to say very little, and to speak low. 
People would think I was trying to dis- 
guise my voice, anyway, as it was a 
masquerade. After we were through 
rehearsing, there were simply two of 
me instead of one. 

Hugues’ valet came to the boudoir 
door late in the evening with a note. 
This was what it said: 

My Dear Creo: I understand that you 
are going to the Folicoeurs to-night. Your 
willingness to attend a ball at such a crisis 
in our lives proves to me how wise I was 
not to take you or your explanations too 
seriously. You are too thoughtless—and 
may I say too heartless?—to be permitted to 
bring very deep sorrow into any life. 

For the sake of your reputation, or pos- 
sibly I should be more correct in saying for 
mine, I wish to accompany you to the ball. 
You have been in the way of being talked 
about lately, and in any case that should be 
stopped. 

If you will signify to Auguste, who takes 
this, the hour at which you care to order the 
motor, I shall be ready to start with you. 

Your husband, 

Hucures De VINCENNES. 
“Half past 
sat down 


I read it through, snapped 
eleven” at Auguste, and then 
and cried like an imbecile. 

How could Hugues care so little? I 
asked myself. He must have been fond 
of me when he married me, for I had 
no dowry to speak of, and the Marquis 
De Vincennes could have found plenty 
of pretty girls much better qualified to 
entertain his friends and represent his 
house than I was. Yes, he must have 
cared for me—cared for me as a wom- 
an, I snean, not just as Madame La 
Marquise. And now he was treating 
me like a bad child; and not even as a 
bad child whom he was fond of! Just 
any bad child—that was what I was to 


him; the kind for whom you use your 
influence in getting them accepted by in- 
stitutions. I knew now how the poor 
little brats must feel. All that devilish, 
impersonal concern for their regenera- 
tion, and not a mortal on earth to like 
them, anyhow, in case they should hap- 
pen to stay unregenerated. 

After I had cried my heart out for 
three whole minutes, I got very angry 
again, and made up my mind to be just 
as sweet to Philippe Pavaney as I could 
bring myself to be. Thoughtless and 
heartless was I, indeed? Then I’d have 
some fun out of being both. 

To begin with, I decided to send the 
mannequin to the masque with Hugues. 
He and I were barely on speaking 
terms, anyway, or wouldn’t be after that 
note of his; and I could be quite sure 
that he would not look closely enough 
to know whether she were actually me, 
or not one scrap like me. I confess I 
felt a little shocked at myself for doing 
such an awful thing; but the devil had 
taken possession of me that night. 

The mannequin and I finished our last 
touches, and I gave her her final orders. 
She was entirely self-possessed and 
nice, and merely seemed to think us all 
a little crazy—not unpleasantly so. She 
smiled at me compassionately now and 
then; otherwise she was very satisfac- 
tory. 

| went downstairs, masked and wear- 
ing the yellow domino, Hugues was 
standing in the hall, looking stern, and 
grave, and handsome, and at least nine 
feet tall in his evening dress and the big 
coat with the collar that he got 
on our wedding trip in Russia. 

“Good evening,” he remarked formal- 
ly. “I hope your gown turned out satis- 
factorily ?” 

I opened the domino and let him see; 
but I did not speak. I wanted him to 
understand that I would not talk. 

“Your wrap is warm enough?” 

I nodded. 

“T am afraid it 
teered. “I should 
very warm.” 

He spoke with the most beautiful po- 
liteness, which irritated me almost be- 
yond endurance. However, he was 


sable 


is cold,” he volun- 
advise something 
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playing nicely into my hands; so, on the 
whole, I felt that I should be grateful 
to him, and I said: “I will get another 
wrap.” 

“Let Félice bring it.” 

“No; I must pick out a heavy scarf, 
too.” 

| fled back to my room, where the 
mannequin was waiting in my _ fur- 
trimmed cloak, with yards of rose-red 
chiffon over her head, and her mask 
fastened closely. I hastily tore off my 
flowers and gave them to her to carry, 
handed over my fan and lorgnon, and 
gave her a final spray with my own in- 
dividual perfume, which all my friends 
knew and associated with me. I had 
used none that evening intentionally. 
Then I waved her off; and she sailed 
down the staircase, looking ever so 
much more graceful and grande dame 
than I ever did! 

As soon as we heard the motor roar 
away, Félice hurried me into my plain 
black little domino. In another minute, 
a taxicab was at the door; and in yet 
another I was being whirled on to the 


dance, all by myself, in the wildest flut- 


ter of excitement. I had hinted some- 
thing of my mad prank to Diane De 
Folicoeur ; so my name, spoken a second 
time already that night into a servant's 
ear, admitted me quickly and without 
question; and, murmured once again, a 
few later, permitted me to 


Pe | Te = 
guests without peng 


moments 


rle with the 
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been directed to 


tligently open. I 


innequin hi 
llow one n 
| like a shadow among my friends, 


*hner ye 
flitte 
feeling much of the impersonal interest 
which I should think would be the atti- 
tude of a disembodied spirit looking on 
at the world’s doings. Yet I should not 
speak of myself as disembodied, or as a 
spirit. I have rarely felt so much alive 
as on that evening. 

Once I saw myself—the mannequin, I 
mean—talking gravely to a dull dow- 
ager duchess, and managing her fan 
“like an old hand,” as they say in the 
States. I was immensely proud of her. 

But where in the world was Philippe? 


I hunted for him high and low; in the 
conservatories where he might have 
been making love to the débutantes, and 
under the bright lights, where he must 
be making love to the married women. 
But he appeared to be nowhere. My 
husband I saw twice, looking courteous- 
ly bored the first time, but pleased the 
second, for he was talking to De Foli- 
coeur, whom he loves. 

At last I saw Philippe, and slipped 
close to him, like a ghost. 

“The twelfth dance, in the center con- 
servatory,” I whispered in his ear, and 
melted away. 

He looked bewildered, but interested. 
He had not recognized my voice in the 
least, but I knew he would come. I 
mean, I thought I knew he would come. 

The twelfth dance found me in the 
meeting place I had appointed, very glad 
of the cool, and quiet, and dimness—and 
rather ashamed of myself. My es- 
capade, up to now, did rot seem nearly 
as interesting as I had expected. I 
hoped that my mannequin was having a 
better time than I was. 

was not sure what I wanted. 
Women hardly ever are, in their hearts, 
if only they would tell the truth and 
admit it. Philippe Pavaney did not 
seem a very engaging person, now that 
I saw him again. It was nice to have 
him madly infatuated with me, of 
course; but I found myself hoping 
against hope that he would not want to 
of that sort. 

will come close 


nan 


kiss yr anything silly 
It is odd that a woman 

to cont eloping with a 
whom she would hate to have hold her 
hand for very long. I suppose it is be- 
cause the little things are so much more 
important than the big. 

What was it that that clever Ameri- 
can humorist said when he advised the 
girl not to marry the man who could be 
depended upon in times of trouble, but 
made a noise eating soup? I think he 
said that times of trouble would, God 
willing, be few in her life; but she 
would have soup every day. I do not 
know why this should occur to me at 
this instant. It is not particularly rele- 
vant. 

A step at the door of the conserva- 
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tory startled me. Philippe, of course. I 
felt thoroughly uncomfortable. What 
if he should accept my presence there as 
an unconditional surrender and consent 
to his plan of running away? I took a 
deep breath, and wheeled around to meet 
him. There, just lighting a cigarette, 
stood my husband! 

For a moment I forgot that he did 
not know who I was, and I was on the 
verge of stammering out one of my own 
peculiar explanations which might better 
be lies; they are so ineffective and bad. 
But he bowed very civilly, threw his 
cigarette away, and said: 

“Your pardon, mademoiselle. I 
thought every one was dancing, and 
came here to smoke. Forgive my intru- 
sion.” 

He was about to leave, but I said 
quickly, altering my voice as much as 
I could: 

“It is not necessary, monsieur. I 
only came myself for a breath of air. 
One grows fatigued in the ballroom.” 

“Mademoiselle is certain to fatigue 
with dancing,” he said, courteously 
flattering. “I am sure that has been 
seen to.” 

“Oh, no, monsieur!” I said demurely. 
“Madame, my mother, does not approve 
of too much dancing.” 

“And how does it happen,” he 
queried, “that so docile and obedient a 
little demoiselle should be so far away 
from madame, her wise mother ?” 

Little demoiselle, indeed! But, then, 
I am little—frightfully little, you know. 
I look like a child sometimes, in spite of 
being nineteen years old. 

A funny thought came to me. I won- 
dered whether I could not make friends 
with my husband a tiny, wee bit? 

“Monsieur will promise not to betray 
me?” I whispered confidentially. 

“How could I,” he replied, with rea- 
son, “since | do not know who you are, 
nor madame, your mother, either ?” 

I dismissed this with a gesture. 

“The principle is the same,” I de- 
clared, with fine finality. “I can trust 
monsieur, I see. Bien! To-night—this 
night even—I had decided to—run 
away!” 


“Run away?” he repeated. “And 
where were you going to run to?” 

“To the Riviera, with—with a man 
who loves me.” 

He looked very grave, almost sor- 
rowful. 

“Why, child,” he said, “you cannot be 
serious. How old are you?” 

“Nineteen.” 

And then he sighed. 

“Nineteen! I, too, know a little lady 
of nineteen. Are all girls of nineteen the 
same? Who is this man?” he then de- 
manded, frowning. 

“Monsieur! As if I could tell you!” 

“Pardon, mademoiselle! You could 
not. But—such a blackguard! Was 
there no one to look out for you?) Was 
there no one to protect you from even 
the thought of such a vulgar, silly thing 
as an elopement ?” 

He made me ashamed and angry 
when he called even the thought vulgar 
and silly. But I managed to summon 
enough spirit to answer him. 

“The thought, vulgar, or silly, or not, 
has been given up, monsieur. As for 
being protected and cared for, what does 
that matter? You can take care of a 
woman’s person, but not her personal- 
ity. You can protect her from every- 
thing in the world except what comes 
from within her soul. I do not believe 
that anything can be forced. If it is 
forced, it is artificial, of no value, mon- 
sieur. And I think that is true of every- 
thing, even of a young girl’s innocence.” 

“You are preco ious,” he told me. 
“You have ideas, mademoiselle, that 
sound almost grown up.” 

I was.very angry then. 

“One understands life once and for 
all,” I said. “It makes no difference 
whether one is nineteen or ninety.” 

“So she understands life at nineteen,” 
he said, with kind mockery. “Made- 
moiselle, believe me, at ninety you will 
not dream of understanding it!” 

I tapped the floor with my blue satin 
slipper, and wished that IT had brought 
a fan. My cheeks were hot. 

“Will you not sit 
selle?” said Hugues. 

“On condition that monsieur lights 


down, mademoi- 
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another cigarette—and gives me one!” 
I returned daringly. 

He shook his head in pretended dis- 
approval, but he gave me one just the 
same. I puffed at it with gratitude un- 
til the smoke curled up under my mask 
and made me sneeze; then I threw it 
away. 

“Shall we talk, mademoiselle ?” 
my surprising husband. 

“If monsieur will promise to enter- 
tain me,” I said. 

“But I am not going to entertain you 
at all. I am going to entertain myself.” 

“But monsieur is selfish.” 

“Certainly. I want very much to 
talk about my own troubles. I mean, 
to talk around them. Of course, if I 
knew you, I could not do that. Just as 
you could not have told me you had 
meant to run away.” 

Heaven I:nows that was true enough! 

We seated ourselves among the 
sweet-smelling green things, in the 
heavy, damp air. My heart was beat- 
ing in the most absurd way. One would 
have said that I was with my lover, not 
my husband. I suppose it was the sur- 
reptitious element, the shadow of the 
clandestine, the suggestion of something 
secret and stolen which gave those mo- 
ments, like all such moments, their 
added zest. 

There had always been something 
lacking between my husband and my- 
self, something which one better bal- 
anced and discreet than myself would 
i —forbidden ex- 
affection for me had 
always seemed so sure, and so—so— 
how shall I say it?—so obvious. There 
seemed no manner of reason for mak- 
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have been glad to mis 
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citement. Hugues’ 
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ing a great fuss about it. 

I But I digress, as usual. The 
real point, just here, is that I found my- 
self sitting in scented twilight with my 
dignified husband, enjoying myself 
more thrillingly than I ever had before 
in all my life. 

“Be quick, monsieur,” I murmured, 
feigning great disturbance and _ haste. 
“It is not proper that I should be here 
alone with you.” 

He glanced at me as though in sur- 
prise. 


“You are safe enough with me, 
child,” he said kindly, as though he did, 
indeed, speak to a child. And I could 
have slapped him. So he would spoil it 
all, eh? 

“Oh, as to that, that goes without 
saying,” I said sweetly. “Madame, my 
mother, has taught me always to look 
up to and revere those older and wiser 
than myself.” 

Oh, was it not detestable of me? 

But he laughed at that. Yes, he 
laughed with absolute amusement; I 
might almost have said enjoyment. I 
wondered that I had never noticed be- 
fore what a delightful laugh he had— 
rich, and full, and well-bred. Philippe 
Pavaney laughed like a comedian at the 
Capucines. I surveyed Hugues with 
close attentiot. from behind my mask. 
He was astonishingly good-looking ; and 
truly that iron-gray mustache of his 
gave him a most distinguished appear- 
ance. 

So he could smiley after all? He 
could smile at a coquettish, little masked 
lady, but not at naughty Cléo, his trou- 
blesome wife. I began to perceive his 
possibilities. Certainly a domino is a 
great assistance in properly appraising 
one’s husband. 

“Madame, your mother, is a very 
wise, and, without doubt, a very charm- 
ing lady, mademoiselle,” he said, with a 
delightful little bow. “But I will whis- 
per to you that nearly everybody in the 
included—d being 


world m\ elf ietests 
—revered.’ 

And this fro 

“You 
adore being treated with deference 
myself.” And I tried to look stately. 

He laughed again at that; quite mer- 
rily, I thought. Heavens! Had I real- 
ly been the little girl he thought me, he 
would have played havoe with my small 
heart. As it was; well—— 

“Deference!” he jested softly. “Lit- 
tle mademoiselle, do the butterflies ex 
from the blades of grass?” 
know what you mean,” I 
said primly. “/ am not a butterfly. If 
you like to call yourself a |} 
grass, it is your own affair.” 

“Blades of grass, to be cut down with 


think 


act homage 
“T don't 


lade of 
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he muttered, with just a 
“So the little lady 
Shall I say, rather, 


a_ scythe,” 
shade of sadness. 
is not a butterfly? 
a will o’ the wisp?” 

“No, nor yet a will o’ the wisp. J do 
not dance over marshes.” 

“No; only over blades of grass. I 
am sure that you would dance over any- 
thing, even people’s hearts.” 

“Will o’ the wisps have nothing to do 
with hearts, and neither have blades of 
grass,” I said. 

“T wonder! Suppose there should be 
hearts in the grass that grows green 
about us. Do you imagine they ache 
when we tread upon them?” 

“How can we know? Anyway, the 
zrass cannot tell us, so we can never find 
out.” 

“You are right,” he returned slowly. 
“The grass cannot tell us, so we can 
never find out.” 

They began to play a waltz in the 
ballroom—a drawling, delicious thing 
that moved one-in a languid and yet 
piercing sort of way. 

“Little mademoiselle,” said my hus- 
band, “do even women understand 
women? To a man they seem so 
strange—so strange. Do even their sis- 
ters understand them?” 

“T do not know, monsieur,” I whis- 
pered. “I do not—understand—my- 
self.” 

“\Vhen a flower seems real,” he said, 
‘sweet, and fresh, and utterly desirable 
2nd adorable, and a strong light shows 

to be made of the cheapest paper, 
after all—what is it that one must do? 
Must one treasure the false blossom for 
very tenderness, or throw it away? Or 
must one merely close one’s eyes, and 
dream the flower is real?” 

It was me he spoke of ; my poor little 
soul knew it. And I trembled into tears 
—tears which I did not care if he saw 
roll down from under the mask. Had 
I seemed that to him? A paper flower! 

The cheapest paper.” 

“Monsieur,” I said, very low and 
brokenly, “sometimes that strong light 
is cruel—and untrue. I have seen a 
light that would make the lilies of Our 
Lady look like artifice. Perhaps the— 
the flower is real, after all.” 


An odd sort of glow came into his 
dark eyes. He seemed to think pro- 
foundly for the space of three breaths. 
Then he said: 

“Child, whose name I do not know, 
whose face I have not seen, I felt my- 
self impelled to you, as though by some 
deep, insistent need. I thought that by 
chance it might be your own need; now 
I know that it was mine. At best, we 
men are but creatures blundering among 
cobwebs and moonbeams when we deal 
with women. Our hearts may be full 
of song, but we lack the light touch 
upon the lute, and our voices are out of 
tune. I wanted vision, knowledge of 
what to do, help in my trouble. I have 
found all these in this chance meeting 
with you. Go back to madame your 
mother, little mademoiselle, and feel 
that you have brought me unknowingly 
new life. I will believe my flower is 
real, little mademoiselle, as real as my 
dream.” 

He bowed ceremoniously; and I 
bowed, too. And under the mask I 
went on crying, crying as though my 
heart would break. And yet I was 
happy. 

We went out of the conservatory in 
silence, and parted. 

It was nearly time to unmask, so I 
hastened to spirit the mannequin away 
from the party. I changed dominoes 
with her in the dressing room, and got 
one of the servants to call her a taxi- 
cab. When she was safely off, I hur- 
ried back toward the dancing room. 

In the hall, I saw Philippe Pavaney. 
He had his hat and coat, and 
extraordinarily pressed for time. I 
thought him looking quite white and 
nervous, as a matter of fact. After a 
quick, furtive glance around him, he 
slid out of the big front doors, and 
vanished into the night. 

Incidentally I have never seen him 
since. 

I stared after him blankly. Philippe 
was running away that evening, not 
with me, but—from me. 

Will it be very shocking if I confess 
that, as this thought took shape, I threw 
back my head and laughed consumedly ? 
“Ah, coward! Coward!” I said to my- 


seemed 
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self. But I could feel no anger. I was, 
really, too happy to care what Philippe 
did. I suppose I have no pride; but it 
is a fact that I do not a bit mind being 
rudely treated by people if I-do not 
happen to care for them; and, of 
course, I had never cared a particle for 
Philippe. 

I went back to the ballroom and un- 
masked with the rest. We had supper, 
and a lot of people praised my gown, 
and said had I had a nice time, and they 
were sure they had recognized me; but 
[ had not seemed a bit like myself all 
the evening. I had supper with Hugues, 
and we went home early. 

He put his arm around me in the 
motor, and kissed me, but we neither of 
us said a word. 

When we got home, I went straight 
to my rooms, and found the mannequin 
waiting for me. I could not get much 
out of her concerning the evening as a 
whole. Evidently the gay world was 
rather a disappointment to her. 

“Always I had thought it would be 
heaven,” she said, ‘to see the world of 
great ladies and fine messieurs; to be 
with them, and to hear them talk—not 
as one paid for a service; but as one of 
themselves. But now! Eh bien, ma- 
dame! One sees the wisdom of the 
good God in not permitting too many 
of one’s dreams to come true. It would 
be too tiresom . 


I] 1 


rier philos pny 


Is it not so? 


a philoso} 


“It is necessary to relate « 
ble incident to madame,” 
“Madame has lost a—a friend. 

“Lost a friend!” I repeated. “I do 
not understand.” 

" naturally. It was this way: I 
was endeavoring to bear myself in the 
f madame, remembering the 
great honor which was mine for this 
one evening. A man—a—a gentleman, 
one would say, madame—came quickly 
up to me. I was standing in shadow, 
and he caught my hand. At first I was 
stunned with horror. I thought, of 


But 


Image ol 


course, that some one had penetrated 
my disguise; some one who felt that he 
might dare to be familiar with Goujet’s 
mannequin. Sut, then—he murmured 
a name. Madame must pardon me. It 
was, I fear, her own name—Cléo! 

“The man was not drunk. He was 
only * The mannequin hesitated. 
“Madame, I believe that he was only 
mad! He poured forth such expres- 
sions of adoration and passion as I had 
only heard before in the theater. For 
me, I have never had such beautiful 
language addressed to me. But the sen- 
timents, madame—they were not beau- 
tiful. They were ugly and—vulgar.” 

Vulgar! Hugues—and the manne- 
quin! Hugues—and the mannequin! 
Vulgar and silly! 

“When I could, I stopped him,” said 
the mannequin. “But I felt that it was 
something that madame should know.” 

“You—stopped him?” I stammered. 
“But how? What did you say? What 
did you do?” 

Now I was beginning to understand 
Philippe’s hasty exit. 

The mannequin looked faintly sur- 
prised. 

“IT thought, madame.” said she, “of 
the insolence of this person, and the 
treachery. I thought of the great name 
which I was at that moment the un- 
worthy guardian of. Jt had been in- 
trusted t t lightly, 
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these things in m 
dismissed him.” 

“Dismissed him!” 

“T looked at him until he had seen 
In; ly all that I hh noht madame 
plainiy a tnat thought, madaine, 
Then I looked over his head, and en- 
deavored to forget him. When I 
stopped looking at him, he went away.” 

I waited for my husband, and I was 
the happiest woman in Paris. but it 
did give me a queer feeling to think 
how gently I had been instructed in the 
rules of noblesse oblige by—the manne- 
quin. 
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CHAPTER I. 


HE huge fig trees hid the front 
of the racket court so that its 
ugly presence behind the great 
cliffs of foliage would have 
remained unsuspected if the 

sharp, hard crack of the driven ball had 
not revealed its proximity. 

There was an open green space in 
front of its hidden entrance, loosely en- 
circled with flowering shrubs, and on 
one side stood a small teak pavilion, 
over whose pagoda roof fell a luminous 
cascade of buginvillaa, a clear bright 
veil of color, which seemed to fill that 
quiet space among the trees with a joy- 
ous gayety, as of some light passion with 
no thought for the morrow. In front 
of the pavilion, within whose shadow 
moved noiselessly the white-clad forms 
of some of the Sarabad Club’s servants, 
a few small tables were set out for tea. 

A man and woman were seated at one 
of them, the man bent toward a table, 
still sipping tea with evident enjoyment, 
in her chair, 
softly 


cigarette to- 


the woman leaning back 
with her face tilted to the sky, 
breathing the smoke of a 

ward the pink cascade of the bugin- 
villea. The man was lean, and dark, 
and long, his full six feet looking none 
the less in the white blanket coat that 
infolded him. His head was _ bare, 
showing straight black hair brushed 
back from his forehead, untouched with 
gray even at the temples. 

His face was also lean and long, with 
mustache and eyebrows as dark as his 
hair. It had a look of dashing capacity 
—the face of a man capable of thinking 
things out, but incapable of acting on 
anything but impulse. The woman, 
whe was looking at him between half- 




















closed lids, called him Prince Rupert, 
and the commonplace comparison had a 
fitness beyond its application to Colonel 
Michael Caledon as a cavalry soldier. 
All the men whom he had ever led be- 
lieved in him, believed to that point 
of delighted obedience which makes im- 
possible even a critical attitude toward 
an order given; but no man felt any 
ability to foretell what Mike Caledon 
might not do next. He had the power 
of compelling this curious combination 
of implicit confidences and explicit mis- 
trust in the minds of almost all who 
knew him. 

The mistrust, however, applied only 
to his dealings with his own career. No 
man had ever known or expected Mike 
Caledon to fail him, and his exacting 
sense of friendly obligation had in his 
earlier years exhausted temporarily his 
resources and made his previous term 
of Indian service a necessity. 

‘he woman beside him was of a type 
which owes its shaping, if not its being, 
to the country in which it has been 
evolved. Some years on the wrong side 
of thirty, still extremely handsome, with 
fin ly modeled feature ;, brown eyes that 
vere ging and enigmatic, and a 
figure which, despite its generous 
curves, looked and felt fit for any exer- 
tion. She had borrowed a man’s coat, 
a fellow to Colonel Caledon’s, which she 
had merely laid about her shoulders. 
Beneath it, the tight silken jersey she 
wore showed the rounded setting of her 
arms, the shapely neck, and the strength 
and beauty of the lines from which it 
rose. The jersey was drawn down over 
her hips, from which the short, white, 
voluminously pleated skirt spread about 
her ankles. The long-handled racket 
with which she had been playing rested 
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against her knee, and once or twice her 
fingers had closed about the handle, 
and raised it, as though she still wished 
she were playing. 

She was listening now to the desul- 
tory smack of a ball within the racket 
court, which told of the presence of but 
a single player. 

“We might have had time for a con- 
queror, after all,” she said. 

“You wanted your tea,” he told her, 
with a smile which revealed the extraor- 
dinary mobility of his features. 

“Oh, J!” she protested. 

“Or your cigarette,” he added. 
“We're much more the victims of each 
other’s vices, when we take to them, 
than we are of our own.” 

“Ts that why you're such a slave to 
tea?’’ she asked, 

“Yes, and why you're spoiling your- 
self with tobacco,” he answered. “Give 
it up! I'd like you a lot better if you 
didn’t smoke.” 

“My dear man, I shouldn't weigh 
your liking against mine for nicotine,” 
she explained dryly. “Besides, it’s very 
uncertain if I want you to like me 
better.” 

“Have another cigarette, then,’ he 
said, producing a worn gold case from 
his pocket. 

“No, let’s have another game,” she 
replied. “I don’t believe that match 
of Captain Marsden is coming off at 
all. Why does Neville Marsden hate 
me so?” she added suddenly. 

Mike Caledon shook his head vaguely 
as he lit a cigarette. 

“Perhaps you're not sufficiently atten- 
tive to him,” he hazarded. 

The brown eyes hardened as they 
locked to see if the hit were intentional; 
though you never could tell with Mike 
Caledon, either by listening or looking, 
whether the shrewd things he sometimes 
said were prompted by his Irish stu- 
pidity or by his Irish humor. 

“I’m not ‘especially attentive to any 
one but you,” she said; “but I don’t find 
other men eye me as Captain Marsden 
does, as though I were a snake.” 

“Neville’s a temperate man, 
mused the other. 

“You needn’t joke about it; it doesn’t 


” 
too, 


amuse me in the least,” she replied. 
“It’s all, I imagine, with regard to you.” 

“TImagination’s a dangerous accom- 
plishment,” he moralized, “though I ad- 
mit it’s annoying that so sensible a chap 
as: Neville should mistake you for a 
snake.” 

She rose impatiently and stood before 
him, slapping her racket against her 
skirt. 

“It will be much more annoying for 
him to find I can be one,” she retorted. 

“Oh, come!” he protested. “Give 
poor Adam a chance! If you’re going 
to double the roles of Eve and the ser- 
pent——” 

“What else are we ever supposed to 
do?” she exclaimed. “But it won’t be 
to offer Captain Marsden an apple. I 
should think he must have them daily 
for dessert from the amount he thinks 
he knows about good and evil.” 

Caledon rose regretfully, and 
lowed her toward the court. 

“T believe you dislike the prospect of 
being beaten,” she said over her shoul- 
der. 

“T should if I could see it,” he replied. 
“Why this craving for exercise?” 

She half turned to him. 

“T don’t know; it comes,” she said, 
with as near a shyness of confession as 
was possible to her. “I sometimes feel 
as if I must do something violent, and 
rackets, which lets you hit out as hard 
as you can at everything, seems to use 


fol- 


it up quickest.” 
1 at her curiously. 
met a woman who ci 


I le ha l 

yuld 
play rackets, or expected to meet one 
who would not requ 
even from his left hand. 
Conder had taken the first game from 
his unpracticed member easily, and 
given him all it could do to win the sec- 
ond. He had, it was true, lost points 
in each game from indulging the sheer 
pleasure of watching her hit. He had 
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never before 


allowance 


But Lilian 


juire an 


guessed how strong she was from seeing 


her hold a horse, but had never con- 
ceived the power those lovely shoulders 
of hers couldput into a clean drive. 
But the fascination of her hard 
strokes lay in the incomparable fashion 
in which her whole graceful body went 
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into them. Every muscle in her lithe 
shape moved so perfectly with the 
sweep of her arm that the splitting vio- 
lence with which the ball met the wall 
from her racket had come more than 
once disconcertingly to Caledon’s atten- 
tion, which had been entirely occupied 
in observing the effortless rhythm of his 
opponent’s figure. It interested him 
now to know that her persistent hard 
hitting was not an ignorance of the finer 
points of the game, but an effort to rid 
herself from some demon of energy, 
the safest outlet for which lay in phys- 
ical exertion. 

With his passionate temperament and 
quick temper, he had had cause to re- 
member the follies from which violent 
exercise in the shape of a game of polo 
or a hard bout of boxing had often 
saved him; but it was new and intrigu- 
ing to find a woman seeking salvation 
in the same manner. 

That gave her eagerness for a game 
an altered interest. He had regarded 
it as a woman’s restless craving for oc- 
cupation; but now it had another sig- 
nificance. He recalled how, at the race 
veek ball, a week before, she had in- 
sisted on dancing till she was exhausted, 
and to his expostulations had replied 
enigmatically: ‘You needn’t worry. I 
feel safer now.” Also, that she always 
preferred to ride a horse that was al- 
most unmanageable from want of exer- 
cise, and would have pulled out any 
other woman’s arms. 

As they stepped off the lawn to go 
to the racket court, there was the sound 
of a dogcart’s wheels on the fine gra 
which led to the entrance, at which they 
both halted. 

“There’s Major Trevor at last,” said 
Caledon, 

She turned a face to him clouded with 
a curious sort of angry apprehension, 
with her teeth holding the inside of her 
lip. 

He would have found the expression 
childish a few minutes earlier; now he 
could, at least, regard it as a warning. 

“Come and see if there’s any one in 
the squash tennis court,” he suggested. 

“T’ve never played squash tennis,” 
she said, almost sulkily. 


vel 


“You shall begin to-day,” he replied. 
“It’s a good game, and you can hit as 
hard at it as you please.” 

But she shook her head, and followed 
a path between the odorous lantana 
bushes which did not lead to it, and 
Caledon followed with some misgiving. 

Meanwhile the cart which had ar- 
rived had brought, not Major Trevor, 
but his wife and Miss Olive Forde, 
who had driven over to see the match. 

Olive was the only child of Lieuten- 
ant General Sir Henry Forde, com- 
manding the Tenth Division at Sarabad, 
whose assistant adjutant General Mike 
Caledon was. 

Mrs. Trevor, knowing that her hus- 
band had been delayed at a meeting of 
the Flood Fund’s Committee, strolled 
over to the pavilion to order tea, leav- 
ing Olive to acquaint Captain Marsden 
with what had happened to his oppo- 
nent. 

The door of the racket court was 
open, so that Olive could see the player 
standing in the center of it, exhibiting 
to its emptiness his dexterity by keep- 
ing the ball traveling round the four 
walls without ever a change in his posi- 
tion. 

Marsden, who had, when last in 
England, won the army championship, 
and could concede five points to the best 
player in the division, was waiting with- 
out impatience, in flannels of an immac- 
ulate whiteness, the arrival of his op- 
ponent. Indeed, his face expressed a 
preoccupation l l l 
related to tl 

With his 
not notice Olive 
he turned to take a ball from the wall 
against which she was leaning, after 
she had been watching for some sec- 
onds the supple grace of his strokes. 

He came to her at once with apolo- 

ies, 

“T liked it,” she said. “It looks like 
juggling to any one like me, who doesn’t 
understand it.” 

Lilian Conder could have told her 
that it looked much more like jugglery 
to one who did, but Marsden never 
gave a second thought to his proficien- 
cies. He was looking at the girl, and 
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‘orde’s entrance till 
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seemed to be paying little attention to 
the explanation she was offering of his 
o, ponent’s absence, and still less to the 
aLsentee’s suggestion to delete his name 
from the tournament list. She asked 
if he had been there long, and expressed 
astenishment when he told her. 

“I’ve been scoring for Colonel Mike 
and Mrs. Conder,” he explained. 

“Mrs. Conder?” she repeated, and her 
forehead puckered beneath the small, 
smart toque which suited so well the 
small, neat head it covered. ‘Does she 
play rackets?” 

“Yes, and very well—for a woman. 
She made quite a good game against his 
left hand.” 

“Ts it a graceful game for a woman?” 
the girl asked. 

“It’s a graceful game for Mrs. Con- 
der,” Marsden admitted. “I can’t think 
of one that wouldn’t be; with that fig- 
ure and those arms of hers. And,” he 
sighed, “doesn’t she know how to use 
them ?” 

“You don’t like Mrs. Conder?” 
girl asked shyly. 

“[ don’t like her at all,’ he said. 
“And I’ve liked her to-day less than I 
ever did; but that couldn’t prevent my 
seeing how awfully fetching she looked. 
I've watched plenty of shows that were 
meant to make the most of a woman, 
hut I’ve never seen anything that did it 
hike Mrs. Conder’s driving.” 

“Was that why you liked her less 
than ever?” she asked diffidently. 

Marsden looked more directly 


a 


the 


at his 
iestioner. She might easily, had she 
en made that way, have been hurt by 
Lilian Conder, since 
in no way did she resemble her. Her 
figure was so slight that could 
carcely be said to have one; her grace 
was the grace of delicate fragility ; and 
her one accomplishment was dancing. 
moved, and looked to move, as 
lightly as a bird, and, though her face 
had only the beauty of kindness and 
spiritual perception--not obvious attrac- 
tions—and her speech and her interests 
were not those of the average young 
Anglo-Indian, she could have filled any 
program five times over long before the 
night of a dance. To Marsden there 


admiration of 


she 


She 


was not a woman in India worthy to 
be compared with her, but that only 
made the harder what he wanted to say. 
He answered her question with unusual 
indirectness. 

“Did you know Colonel Mike is go- 
ing to be offered the cavalry brigade at 
Marshera?” he asked. 

“At Marshera?” she _ exclaimed. 
“Where he'll be certain to come in for 
anything that’s happening on the fron- 
tier. My father won't like losing him; 
but isn’t he delighted?” 

“He can’t make up his mind,” said 
Neville Marsden gloomily. 

“Whether he’s delighted or not?” she 
laughed. “Why, it’s the very thing for 
him; the smartest cavalry brigade in 
India, and my father thinks him the 
best cavalry soldier.” 

Marsden nodded cheerlessly. 

“He can’t make up his mind to ac- 
cept it,” he announced. 

She began in her astonishment to 
repeat the announcement, and then sud- 
denly checked herself. The possible 
reason for Mike Caledon’s indecision 
appeared before her, and at the same 
time the impossibility of discussing it 
with Marsden. 

Yet she felt that, in a hopeless sort 
of way, he was appealing to her for 
help; and Neville Marsden, to her re- 
gret, had never before asked anything 
of her. 

“You're a sort of cousin of his, aren't 
h 


you?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he said. “I can claim a sort 
of distant family interest in his affairs ; 
but I’ve a nearer and more sordid one, 
because I’m pretty sure he’d take me 
as his brigade major.” 

Her face, had it been by nature less 
pale, might have shown at that a loss 
of color. She left, for a moment, the 
main question for the other which 
meant so much more to her. 

“Are you so anxious to get 
from us?” she asked lightly. 

He had not seen that side of it, and 
his intelligence was too plainly mascu- 
line to get much comfort from its appeal 
to her. 

“T’ve never been at a station I'd be 
sorrier to leave,” he told her simply. 


away 
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“Why, it doesn’t give you any soldier- 
ing chances, does it?” she asked. 

“No,” he said; ‘that’s why I feel one 
has no business to miss such a chance if 
it offers. One’s out of everything here. 
We're in an earthly paradise half the 
year, and the other half we try in vain 
to take our soldiering seriously, know- 
ing that we’re the very last division in 
India that would be given anything to 
do. At Marshera, you never know 
from day to day what an hour may land 
you in.” 

She saw the light of desired adven- 
ture kindle in his eye, and liked him the 
more for it, though it was to light him 
to a land she might never look upon. 
She despised the soldiers—and there 
were a good few of them—who found 
in the social attraction of Sarabad and 
its lovely hill stations all that they could 
want. 

“Wouldn’t Colonel Caledon 
have a cavalry command again?” 
asked. 

“Of ccurse he would ; and such a com- 
mand! It’s the biggest compliment that 
could be paid him, If he refuses it, | 
shouldn’t think they’d offer him any- 
thing decent again. Why, he’s been 
simply living to get back to his horses 
and a chance of the real thing.” 

“And you?” 

“Oh, I naturally ; but that’s of no im- 
portance. I can fit in anywhere. But 
he can’t. There’s very little, as you 
know, that he can be given; and there's 
nothing, any that means 
than it’s only the first-class 
men that get hance of it. His job 
here was a makeshift; they told him as 
much when they offered it.” 

She hesitated for a moment. 

“How long has he been thinking it 
over?” she asked. 

“Oh, some days,” he sighed. ‘And, 
of course, it has not yet been definitely 
offered him. I suppose I oughtn’t to 
have said anything about it; but I know 
I can trust you not to talk of it; and 
there’s no one else in Sarabad I could 
have told.” 

He was conscious that there was not 
much comfort to be taken from having 
told her. One could not speak of such 


like to 
she 


whe re. more 


Marshera; 


things straightforwardly to a girl. They 
both knew that Lilian Conder was the 
trouble; that but for her and her en- 
chantments, whatever they were, Mike 
Caledon would never have conceived the 
possibility of declining Marshera; that 
he would have accepted it as eagerly and 
gratefully as Marsden would have on 
his behalf. But they could not admit to 
each other in so serious a matter the 
part played by another man’s wife. 

Marsden might have felt able to speak 
of it to a married woman; but Olive 
could not have discussed it with any one 
at all. She scarcely—such was her 
home training—permitted herself to 
think of such possibilities. She couldn’t 
have continued to associate with Lilian 
Conder had she believed the worst of 
her, and a breach between the Resi- 
dency and Government House, where, 
owing to her mother’s inability to leave 
the hills, she had to dispense hospitality 
during the cold weather, would have 
had deplorable consequences. Julian 
Conder, British resident at Alkonda, 
eight miles from the Sarabad canton- 
ments, was a most able and considerate 
official; but, as a man, was jealously 
intolerant of anything which touched 
the dignity of his position. Moreover, 
he was incapable of believing his wife 
anything but devoted to him. 

Olive Forde did not think out these 
difficulties; they would not have 
weighed with her had she been con- 
vinced of Lilian Conder’s disloyalty; 
but they may have helped unconsciously 
to keep conviction from her. 

aking to her, Marsden was not 
really thi help; but he had 
grown accustomed in the past year to 
talk over with her everything that inter- 
ested and concerned him, and had so, 
without intending it, let her see the fore- 
bodings with which his mind was filled. 
He felt ashamed of himself now that 
he had done it; realizing that he had 
done nothing but present fresh discom- 
forts for her consumption. 

“Come and have some tea,” she said. 
“Mrs. Trevor’s ordering it.”’ 

While they were drinking it in the 
shade of the great figs, Caledon and 
Lilian Conder returned from the tennis 
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court. The lady, after a brief trial, de- 
claring in a temper against the game, 
Caledon having, in his occasionally per- 
verse fashion, dealt out for her edifica- 
tion an almost impossible service. They 
sat down with the others, Caledon 
cheerfully accepting the lure of fresh 
tea, and Lilian Conder devoted herself 
to making Marsden uncomfortable. 

She had admired him as most women 
did, and, though not personally inter- 
ested, had been piqued into a desire to 
provoke him by his complete indiffer- 
ence. She had failed, however, to af- 
fect him in any way till her intimacy 
with Mike Caledon gave her an un- 
looked-for handle. It gave her also, in 
his opposition, of which, though unex- 
pressed, she was susceptibly aware, a 
fresh cause for wishing to make him 
feel her power. 

She sat down between the two ladies, 
and began to make herself agreeable. 
She was a woman who never forgot 
that it was her own sex that mattered. 
Men, especially in India, were there 
for one’s amusement. In serious mat- 
ters, they were always malleable to some 
one’s manipulation. 

She discussed with them some forth- 
coming functions, leaving the two men 
out of it; then she began to plan new 
diversions, bringing the two men in; but 
cunningly, so that it should be Marsden 
who would feel most the certainty and 
subtlety of her schemes for appropriat- 
ing Mike Caledon, while seeming to be 
devising means for the common amuse 
ment. 

Even Olive Forde, forewarned as she 
was, did not appreciate the opportunities 
Lilian Conder was so cleverly ‘designing 
at dance and picnic for securing a large, 
unchallengeable share of Mike Cale- 
don’s society. 

As soon as the two ladies’ good will 
had been secured, and the diversions de- 
termined on, Mrs. Conder amused her- 
self by forcing the arrangement of them 
upon Neville Marsden. This compelling 
him to take the chief part in providing 
her with the opportunities she desired, 
which he hated her to have, was very 
gratifying to her desire to be avenged 
on his indifference. 


She wanted an elephant picnic to 
Garanda, and discussed the people to 
be asked and their disposal. 

“We can’t go two on each,” she de- 
clared when the list was completed; 
“though it’s much more comfortable, as 
there won’t be enough elephants; be- 
sides, it's so hard to find pairs who 
wouldn’t run a risk from other people’s 
tongues, or their own, if they were put 
together. Four’s a crush, and three’s no 
company.” 

But they decided finally on three, and 
her three was to be completed, when 
the names were written out, by Mike 
and her husband. 

“Julian’s always saying he has no 
time,” she observed sweetly to Mrs. 
Trevor across Marsden; “but people 
really oughtn’t in India to be so busy, 
and I'll force him to take a holiday.” 

She smiled her power of compulsion 
into Marsden’s eyes, who was well 
aware that any force she might find a 
use for would not be applied on the day 
of the Garanda picnic, and that the last 
elephant would only, after a plausible 
delay, be burdened with a couple of pas- 
sengers, and another link be welded in 
the chain which was binding Caledon to 
Sarabad. 

Hero worship, that dated from his 
school days, admiration such as only a 
soldier can pay to a soldier's com- 
petence, and that undiscerning fondness 
which man but rarely feels for man, 
combined to make Marsden determined 
that the chain should be broken. 

Except his father and Olive Forde, 
there was no one to whom he was so 
loyally and affectionately devoted; and, 
apart from that affection, he would, at 
any time, willingly have risked his life 
to preserve for the service, in Michael 
Caledon, the great cavalry leader of 
whose future he felt so assured. 


CHAPTER II. 


Marsden had ample occasion during 
the days that followed that declaration 
of war to feel the superior tactical posi- 
tion of his opponent and his own help- 
lessness. He also had to submit to be- 
ing used as an instrument to assist her 
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own quest for opportunity. She was so 
clever that she contrived to the 
chances she obtained of any appearance 
of having been sought by her; they even 
looked, at times—and more than once 
Marsden had been used to assist the de- 
ception—as though they had been forced 
upon her. 

The young man _ raged inwardly 
against the progress of events which 
promised fatally for Caledon’s future. 
He could not determine whether Lilian 
Conder’s affections were involved or 
her campaign inspired by a mere desire 
for emotional excitement. Sarabad had 
nothing to say against her; and Indian 
stations are not noted for leniency in 
such matters. 

Her craving for the more exhausting 
forms of exercise had occasionally in- 
censed its susceptibilities. Her  pig- 
sticking was not admired, nor her fond- 
ness for breaking in horses which had 
baffled masculine persuasion. Neither, 
after they had observed the advertise- 
ment it offered to her shapely figure, 
was her skill in the racket court re- 
garded with favor. But such objections 
may have been based on the monopoly 
she thus secured of men’s society ; and 
that there was so little said against the 

he made of it was a strong point 


rob 


use she 
in her favor. 

These considerations inclined Mars- 
den to suspect, despite her casual and 
almost scornful treatment of her vic- 

might be i- 


tainly 
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For 


forebodings, without, as it ce 
would in any other case, making 
feel y for her misfortune. 
Neville Marsden was no rigid censor of 
morals, and had before this felt himself 
in sympathy with women whose affec- 
tions had lost their way. But it 
impossible to pity anything that seemed 
‘ure and so inviolable. 

Olive Forde had made no further ref- 
erence to their talk in the racket court. 
She may have been as much puzzled as 
he; and, in face of Lilian Conder’s dis- 
cretion, she could do nothing to help 
him; while his love, which made him 
shyer than before in her presence, pre- 


sorry 


was 
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vented any further allusion to his fears, 
especially since her growing perception 
of his devotion touched her intercourse 
with shyness, too. 

The offer of the Marshera brigade 
might be made to Caledon now at any 
moment; and every day was plainly in- 
creasing the probability that he would 
decline it. He was more than ever in 
Lilian Conder’s society; and Marsden 
had noticed, when he was not, gusts of 
that distracted impatience in his manner 
which is so significant of the disquietude 
in a man’s heart. Thrown back on his 
own resources, Marsden devised a 
scheme for Caledon’s recovery which 
confessed how poorly he esteemed them. 
Only a man who had no other hope 
could ever have entertained it. 

He began to put it into operation at 
a farewell dinner to a popular member 
of the staff, after which the little that 
was left of the evening, and some un- 
profitable hours of the next day, were 
devoted to the tyranny of bridge, which 
then oppressed the sanity of Anglo- 
Indian society. 

Marsden, to whom fitness was almost 
a fetish, and who always claimed to 
need an hour’s more slumber than the 
fool, was among the last to retire, and 
had only time for a bath before his 
morning ride. He was young, and a 
gallop cleared the haze of whisky from 
his understanding and the fog of nico- 
tine from his lungs; but a steady course 
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or such dissipations, which he so cor 


dially pised, began to touch the 


soundne n him far sooner than in a 
nan of less ascetic habits. He 
himself at polo missing shots which had 
been regarded as gifts for him; and, 
after knocking out all the best men in 
the racket tournament, he strccumbed in 
the final to a steady old hand, who, in 
practice, was glad to take a third of the 
game from him. 

Further, he, the calmest of men, was 
conscious of suffering from a continual 
irritation. 

Caledon, absorbed though he was in 
Mrs. Conder, had a leader’s 
such lapses, and began to regard his 
young kinsman with a good ceal of con- 
cern. 
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He chaffed him about his wind, to the 
soundness of which Neville was pecul- 
iarly sensitive, and about his depreciated 
appearance, to which he did not give a 
thought. 

Hlis position gave the older man no 
standing for anything but humorous 
counsel; and, faced by the plain failure 
of that, he characteristically put the case 
before Miss Olive Forde. 

The maharaja had given an elaborate 
entertainment to celebrate a visit of the 
governor, and the guests were watching 
from the marble terrace a display of 
fireworks in the palace gardens. 

The palace, set on the crest of a ridge, 
gave by day a wide view over a curi- 
ously theatrical landscape, a surf of 
rocky, rose-red hills, amid lakes of blue 
water and levels of emerald-green rice. 

None of this could be seen by night, 
but the myriad lights of the great city 
burning dimly beneath it, and the palms, 
the ponds, and the white temples in the 
palace grounds, as the rockets’ bursting 
trail of stars revealed them. Lilian Con- 
der’s position as the resident’s wife had 
tied her to the governor’s party, and 
Caledon succeeded, with a little maneu- 
vering, in isolating Olive Forde at the 
end of the terrace. Guessing her inter- 
est in the subject, he could not plunge 
directly into it, and had tried several 
openings, before a remark on the effect 
of the East on European character en- 
abled him to drag Marsden in. 

“Tt’s curious how it affects even men 

seem in * he hazarded. 
kk at my young cousin, for in- 
meg 
Olive looked with widening eyes at 
his summoned presence in the darkness 
before them. It was quite easy for her 
to see Neville Marsden. 

“IT don’t know a steadier boy in In- 
dia; took himself and his work almost 
too seriously; used to keep himself in 
training, as though at any moment he 
might have to fight for his life.” 

“Yes,” she murmured encouragingly. 

“Now he’s suddenly got this craze for 
cards; can’t think what’s come to the 
fellow; he never used to care for them. 
Yet he’s at it night after night; plays a 
rank bad hand, too, and is probably be- 


ing spoiled by those young Israelites in 
the ‘Jumpers,’ as well as spoiling his eye 
and his nerve; for they both take care 
to have the law on any man that tries 
to cheat them of their dues of sleep.” 

“He isn't looking well,’ said Olive 
slowly. 

“He’s looking verdomdedly seedy,” 
replied Caledon warmly; “and he’s 
probably, I hope, feeling even worse. 
You like him, don’t you?” 

“Very much indeed,” said the girl. 

“That’s why I’m talking. You can’t 
like him more than I do, or think him 
a better fellow; but a man’s liking only 
makes him want to use bad language; it 
takes a woman’s to see what there is to 
do. That’s why I’m telling you. If you 
like Neville enough, you may hit on 
something we can work to help him.” 

The girl, leaning on the marble balus- 
trade, looked with troubled eyes across 
the dark water in front of them, crim- 
soned by a shower of falling stars. She 
was as puzzled as Mike Caledon by this 
new phase of Neville Marsden’s prog- 
ress. He was the very last man she 
would have suspected of any inclination 
to play the fool with life. He was 
always so eminently, even so distract- 
ingly, sane; and, though he passed few 
judgments, she had felt his cold aloof- 
ness from the men who lived for 
pleasure. 

To find him thus apparently enrolled 


among them was a startling shock to the 
faith he had won from her. She never 


flattered herself that she knew anything 


she would have staked 
stability of the few 


about men; but 
everything on the 
that she believed in; and Marsden had 
been one of them. 

She loved him none the less for his 
weakness; but to find weakness where 
she had felt strength seemed confusing- 
ly to upset every relation between them. 

Could Caledon have seen the eyes 
that gazed broodingly into the darkness, 
even his careless gayety might have been 
grieved for having troubled her. 

“T must think about it,” she said. 
“Couldn't anything be done to get him 
away from Sarabad ?” 

The suggestion sent a knife into her 
heart ; but it was she who made it. 
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“T dunno,” reflected Caledon. “What 
he wants is a job with more work than 
he has at present. The regiment’s a 
cruel place for a youngster with work 
in him. He’s got to idle ninety per cent 
of his time.” 

“Is there anything he could be given?” 
Then Marsden’s talk in the racket court 
flashed before her. “Brigade major 
somewhere ?’’ 

Caledon’s face darkened at the sug- 
gestion which recalled possibilities to 
him, too. 

“Nothing going,” he murmured. “I 
say, couldn't you talk to him?” 

“Like a mother, do you mean?” she 
smiled. “Or how?” 

“He thinks a lot of you, Miss Forde,” 
replied the soldier seriously. 

She shook her head. 

A burst of silver and violet stars 
from a bomb at that moment revealed 
Marsden with a couple of ladies coming 
toward them. Caledon contrived to 
carry off the ladies, leaving Marsden 
with Olive Forde. 

If she had expressed diffidence, she 
showed none in her opening. 

“We've just been talking about you, 
Captain Marsden,” she said. “Colonel 
Caledon’s seriously concerned.” 

“That’s very good of him,” replied 
the young man dryly. “It seems a way 
we have with other people’s affairs.” 

“Do you mean that you're seriously 
concerned about mine?” she asked 
bravely. 

“My cheek doesn’t quite run to that,” 
he told her. 

“T wish it did,” she sighed. “Then 
you might understand that I don’t like 
to hear my friends abused.” 

He braced his nerves at that. This 
was the only aspect of his experiment 
that had frightened him. 

“Oh, you mustn’t mind Mike,” he 
said. “It’s his Irish temperament; it 
can only breathe abuse or flattery.” 

“It isn’t only Colonel Caledon,” she 
remarked. 

“Bother them all!” he laughed. “One 
can’t be always serious.” 

She looked at him closely in the light 
of a fiery rain of green and heliotrope. 

“Are you quite well?” she asked. 


“Quite,” he answered. “It’s the 
light.” 

“Does it make me look washed out, 
too?” she asked. 

“Ts it as bad as that?” He laughed, 
but a little ruefully. “I must keep a 
closer eye on the clock.” 

“In the early hours of the morning? 
Are you so very fond of bridge?” 

“Oh, it’s a distraction, isn’t it?” he 
replied uneasily. “One hasn’t too many 
in this country.” 

“You seem to be reducing their num- 
ber,” she suggested. ‘“‘You weren’t at 
Rohore this morning ?” 

“Pigsticking? No, I wasn’t. Didn't 
feel like it. ohore means such a des- 
perately early start, you know.” 

She looked at him searchingly. What 
had come to him that he dared offer 
such an excuse to her? He, for whom 
no hour of the day or night had ever 
been too early or too late for sport. 

“Mrs. Conder was there,” she said. 
“She does ride splendidly. Did you 
hear she killed that nice chestnut mare 
at a nalla that none of the men would 
face?” 

“No; but I can believe it,” he an- 
swered. “She hasn’t pity for either man 
or beast. But why did you tell me?” 

“T don’t like women pigsticking,” she 
said slowly; “but, if they must go, I do 
like them to find the men there.” 

Marsden’s clean-cut jaw stiffened. 

“Were you there?” he inquired. 

“Yes, I drove the governor out. Fa- 
ther wasn’t very well. The governor 
asked after you. He’d heard about your 
riding. I told him he’d be sure to see 
you at Rohore.” 

Marsden breathed a word too fervent 
for expression. 

“Well, his excellency saw Mrs. Con- 
der instead. She’s much more remark- 
able; especially when she’s killing 
horses. That ought to have been 
enough for him.” 

“But it wasn’t for me,” she said 
softly. 

She didn’t know how she was hurting, 
or she wouldn’t be doing it; that was 
Marsden’s consolation; but it did not 
console him much. He felt her pity in 
the probing, and the pity hurt. He was 
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not the sort of man who ever asked pity 
from any one. To have it offered by 
the woman whose love he longed for 
burned him like a branding iron, For, 
however akin love and pity may appear 
to the philosopher, to the lover they 
seem apart as opposing worlds. 

“I’m sorry,” he said. “Of course, if 
I’d known you were going, I'd have 
turned out. You don’t often honor us.” 

“\Vorse and worse,” she sighed. 
“Since when have you gone to meets 
for the women you've met at them?” 

He would like to have paid her back 
in her own coin; to have forced her, 
as she had forced him, to the impotent 
defensive, by telling her that only one 
woman had been able to reduce him to 
that point of view. But he was afraid, 
if he openly acknowledged her power, 
she would at once proceed to make use 
of it by asking some pledge of him 
which would bring his uncomfortable 
plot to an end, just when, by Caledon’s 
showing, it was beginning to be ef- 
Tective. 

So he had just literally to grin and 
bear it; while the girl’s thrusts became 
more determined, as her temper grew, 
plainly nettled by his evasions, and her 
resolve to force some concession from 
him more declared. 

He was tired and out of sorts; trying 
to a man who never felt fatigue, and 
lived in a condition of perpetual fit- 
ness. Whisky, tobacco, and want of 
sleep had upset his liver to the point of 
making polite argument difficult. His 
simply not .extend 
themselves, and he could not find the 
right words. It was horribly exasper- 
ating to one who so seldom needed to 
defend himself, and had always been 
able to say exactly what he wanted. 

Only an intense desire to refrain from 
anything that could hurt Olive Forde’s 
feelings enabled him to conceal his own, 
and to reply lightly to her inquisition. 

The girl, meanwhile, though she 
showed not a sign of it, was becoming, 
with each protruded proof of his in- 
difference, increasingly depressed and 
heavy-hearted. She could make no al- 
lowance for what he was feeling, having 
known only his humors of radiant 
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health, and never suspecting what he 
was trying to conceal. It was a battle 
in which both were bound to be beaten. 

At last, foiled in all her approaches, 
she came round to the reference Colonel 
Caledon had made to want of work, and 
the possible post of brigade major. 

“What did he say to that?” 

“He didn’t seem to think there was 
such a thing going.” 

“Why, he must know of Marshera,” 
began the young man eagerly, “because 
he Ys 
He pulled up suddenly, fearing to 
show too keen an interest; but he had 
pulled up too late. Olive’s nerves, dur- 
ing the long contest, had been drawn 
to a tension that vibrated at once to the 
false note his altered interest sounded. 
She saw with divining vividness what 
Marsden had been “up to”; saw that 
this inexplicable outburst of dissipation 
was due, not to the Indian climate, but 
to a sound English heart. It was all a 
pretense, a pretense for which the man 
who put it up was paying heavily; pay- 
ing in all sorts of ways—in pleasure, in 
health, in pocket, and, worse than all, 
in the esteem of those who cared for 
him; a pretense devised and endured 
solely to save the reputation and secure 
the future of a friend. He had counted, 
with a charming faith in the love of 
comrades, that Mike Caledon would do 
not less for him than he for Caledon, 
and that, though his cousin might risk 
his own career to remain within touch 
of his enchantress, he would be capable, 
where a friend’s future was concerned, 
of complete self-sacrifice. 

Olive Forde felt her heart leap with 
admiration at this proof of men’s 
stanchness for one another, and did not 
dare lift her eyes, lest even in the dark- 
ness they might reveal her gladness of 
recovered homage to the man beside her. 
But she had to make sure. 

“Why must he have known of Mar- 
shera?” she asked simply. 

“They—they sounded him about ac- 
cepting the brigade,” he admitted re- 
luctantly. “I thought I told you.” 

“T think you did; at the racket 
court,” she conceded. “And he knew he 
would have wanted a brigade major.” 
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“Apparently,” he agreed. 

“He was certain to be offered it?” 

“Tt was Norman Hale who wrote.” 

“Really! And you were rather 
doubtful if he’d care to go?” 

“You never can tell, can you?” he 
hazarded. 

“But you think he ought to?” 

“Why, it’s the chance of a ” He 
cut his outburst short with a shrug of 
the shoulders. “Of course, it’s no busi- 
ness of mine,” he ended. 

She held out her hand to him as the 
darkness was driven away past them by 
a fountain of silver flames. 

“Let’s make it ours,” she said 

He gripped her fingers in a gratitude 
that overbore his astonishment. 

“You'll really lend a hand,” he in- 
quired earnestly. 

“It’s yours when you want it,” she 
replied ambiguously; adding, as the 
flaming fountain revealed the governor’s 
party coming toward them along the 
terrace: “But you'd better give it back 
to me now.” 

Caledon found his way to Olive 
Forde’s side toward the end of the 
evening, when the maharaja’s guests 
had been conducted inside the palace to 
partake of supper and watch from the 
first story an illuminated procession of 
elephants through the palace grounds. 

He was visibly anxious to draw from 
her the conclusions at which she had 
arrived during her long talk with Mars- 
den; but she cared only to converse 
about the glass with which the entire 
Durbar Hall was coated like trees in- 
crusted with ice about a freezing water- 
fall. The tables were of glass, the 
chairs of it; there were glass bureaus, 
cabinets, pillars, cornices, frames, and 
footstools. A glass skirting ran about 
the walls; a glass frieze, from which 
hung a fringe of glass prisms, framed 
the top of them. The throne was of 
glass, with a vast glass canopy; and 
from the vaulted roof, decorated with 
glass mosaic, hung three enormous glass 
chandeliers. 

“How is it that the East, to which one 
looks for taste, turns and rends us with 
our dead atrocities in this fashion?” 
Olive inquired. 





3ut Mike Caledon did not for the 
moment know or care. He was con- 
scious that the governor would be leav- 
ing very shortly, and that, with his and 
Olive Forde’s disappearance, the oppor- 
tunity for information would vanish 
also. 

But Olive, feeling the difficulties of 
her task, was not going to be hurried. 
She continued her speculations about 
the tastes of maharajas, but her mind 
was engaged with a very different prop- 
Osition, 

Caledon was forced at last to apply 
for direct information. 

“I'd like to know what you made of 
my young cousin,” he said. 

With the sandwich and glass of lem- 
onade he had found for her, she strolled 
across to one of the great windows, it- 
self surrounded by a Venetian glass 
frame, from which a view of the pro- 
cession was to be had. 

“T didn’t make anything of him,” she 
replied quietly. “I think you'll have to 
do that.” 

“Do what?” he queried. 

“Get him away from Sarabad,” she 
said. 

Mike Caledon almost whistled. 

“You talk as if one had only to wave 
a finger.”’ 

“I don’t know what you'll have to 
wave,” she said darkly. “I was only 
thinking about your cousin. Is there 
absolutely no chance of an opening?” 

Caledon looked at her keenly. 

“Do you know of one?” he asked. 

She made a show of hesitation, and 
then added doubtfully: “I don’t sup- 
pose I ought to tell you; you mustn't 
give me away. I believe there’s a chance 
of your being offered Marshera.” 

He looked at her with hard penetra- 
tion. 

“How’s that going to help us?” 

“Tt’s not, unless you should happen 
to want a brigade major,” she assented. 

“T see!’ he mused. “You assume that 
I’d jump at the offer?” 

“Oh, but wouldn’t you?” she ex- 
claimed, with a pretty pretense of sur- 
prise. ‘I was assured it was the biggest 
compliment that could be paid you.” 

“You can’t conceive me cherishing 
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any regrets at having to clear out of 
Sarabad ?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed I can,” she rejoined 
gently, ‘because I know what will be 
our regrets to lose you. But regret 
paves every soldier’s road to honor ; and 
you're lucky, being a lone man, in not 
having to leave a woman’s regrets upon 
the road, too.” 

It was a particularly daring touch; 
but she surveyed him with the uncon- 
scious innocence which only the occa- 
sional malefactor can command. 

He emitted a “Humph!” which might 
have meant anything; adding: ‘You're 
determined that I shall go to Mar- 
shera ?” 

“I’m determined not to be so stupid 
as to suggest your doing anything else,” 
she answered. 

He looked hard at her again, as he 
replied almost aggressively : 

“Any way, it won’t be the road to 
honor that takes me there!” 

He turned half away, relieving her of 
the empty glass; and she knew that she 
was going to see no more of him. 

“T shan’t be so sure of that,” she said 
gravely. “You'll find the signpost far- 
ther on.” 

He left her there by the winuow, as 
she had foreseen, having that in his 
mind to wrestle with which he could 
fight only alone; and Olive Forde stood 
there, with a heavy curtain shading 
from her the garish light of the hall, 
watching the great beasts moving slow- 
footed amid the dense of the 
gardens, turned into monsters of crim- 
son, and blue, and green as the flaring 
searchlights fell upon them; converting 
their plodding gray ponderosity into a 
malignant nightmare. 

But if she saw them, it was not of 
elephants that she was thinking. She 
brushed away a tear as she turned away 
from the window ; but there was a throb 
of glad triumph in her heart. 


groves 


CHAPTER III. 


By a happy accident, for none that 
desired the event had a hand in it, 
Caledon received the offer of Marshera 
three days after the maharaja’s fete. 


He was dining that evening with the 
Gunners, who were giving a dance; and 
the very flattering and appreciative let- 
ter which contained the offer arrived 
while he was dressing. He suspended 
his operations to read it over twice, and 
then put it aside for further considera- 
tion, not realizing that his mind was 
made up. 

Lilian Conder was to be at the dance; 
she would be arriving late, and had ar- 
ranged the dances which he was to keep 
for her. She was an imperious sort of 
partner, and it was impossible to fore- 
tell what she might want to do. 

This evening she arrived with an in- 
sistent desire to dance. She had been 
entertaining—a dull, precise, official din- 
ner, such as she loathed. There had not 
been a man or woman at it who inter- 
ested her, and she had been waiting in 
a hot impatience for them to take them- 
selves off and leave her untrammeled. 
The swift rush through the night air 
from Alkonda had cooled her; and she 
felt, as she entered the ballroom, like a 
bird set free. She was sheathed in 
smoke-gray chiffon, that veiled the blue 
beneath it, as gray hail hides the sky, 
and showed over her bosom and about 
her feet the shimmer of gray pearls and 
steel. 

She found Caledon idling about the 
entrance as she entered the ballroom, 
and annexed him for the waltz that was 
being played. 

“T don’t want to dance, I want to talk 
to you,” he objected. 

“You can talk as much as you like,” 
she said, putting a hand upon his shoul- 
der and sweeping her skirts together 
with the other, “but you'll probably 
have to dance for the rest of the even- 
ing. I’m possessed by a perverse and 
unquiet spirit.” 

No one would have guessed the fact 
who saw her fine figure glide into the 
swirling throng, with its almost arro- 
gant unconcern and look of irresponsible 
beauty. A sigh slipped from her on the 
long wail of the violins, as she felt the 
movement of her body melt into the 
rhythm of the waltz which sent her 
floating, scarcely conscious, down the 
long room, her eyes half closed, her 
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senses unaware of their surroundings, 
the thrill of the enchanted impulse in 
her veins, her being charged with its 
insatiable ecstasy. 

Caledon heard her breath quicken 
softly past his cheek, and felt the deeper 
beat of her breast against his shoulder. 

He knew that what in another woman 
would have been proof of fatigue was 
in her only the pulse of that breathless 
rapture which the music and her sur- 
render to its cadences had stirred. 

She could have danced all night on 
that, Caledon believed, had the band 
contrived to go on playing. She was 
always ready to dance the longest waltz 
through in the hottest weather, and 
eager for every note of the encore after 
it. And at the finish would look as re- 
sentfully unsatisfied as though she had 
only arrived in time for the last few 
bars. Asa dancer, she lacked the feath- 


ery lightness of Olive Forde, a lightness 
that set one playing with her the most 
audacious tricks of steering; but she 
moved, on the other hand, with such an 
inspired sense of rhythm that its vibra- 


tion through the arm that held her went 
to one’s head. 

The waltz that was being played was 
her especial favorite. She always 
danced it with Caledon, and had de- 
clined to dance with him at all one 
evening when he had given it inadver- 
tently to some one else. She never 
talked when she was dancing. She was, 
indeed, so completely rapt by the music 
as to be incapable of connected thought ; 
but Caledon’s uneasy preoccupation this 
evening moved her to object pettishly : 

“You're dancing abominably! What’s 
the matter?” 

“I’m not in the mood for it. 
stop.” 

“If you do I'll get another partner,” 
she warned him. 

He was too loyal to hurt her with the 
retort he might have made, and pulled 
himself together to make the dance one 
that should remain as the best in her 
memory. Her grasp tightened with 
grateful appreciation upon his shoulder 
as she felt the strength of his resolve in 
the wide, swift circles in which he 
swung her, the sense of unfaltering 


Let’s 


speed through a mass that was barely 
moving having for her a particular de- 
light. 

She sighed a heartfelt “Oh, why did 
it ever end?” when the music ceased; 
and her hand pressed affectionately 
upon his arm as he led the way through 
the marquees, heavily draped with the 
Gunners’ crimson and blue, which had 
been arranged for supper and sitting 
out. They found at last seats at the fa ° 
end of the farthest tent, which they had 
to themselves ; and she dropped into the 
deepest of them with a smile, and, with 
a provocative glance at his troubled 
face, asked him why he had brought her 
to the end of everything, as they would 
have so soon to go back and dance 
again, 

“I’m probably never going to dance 
again—with you,” he said. 

Then she saw it was serious. 

“What do you mean?” she asked, 
with the irritation of alarm. 

“T’ve been offered Marshera.” 

“Well, you knew that was likely. 
What difference does it make?” 

“I’m going to take it.” 

“To take it?” she exclaimed. ‘To 
leave Sarabad?” 

“That’s what it comes to.” 

“But, Mike, you said you'd never 
leave Sarabad while I was at Alkonda. 
Don’t you remember ?” 

“Yes, I remember,” he agreed dully. 

“Yet you're going?” 

“T can’t help it, Lilian.” 

“Are you gett: 2 afraid of me?” 

“No, no, no!” he groaned. 

“But, dear, I don’t understand 

She leaned forward, looking up at 
him like a perplexed child. It was the 
last attitude to his news that he could 
have expected, this hurt, puzzled, gentle 
bewilderment. He had nerved himself 
for the unpleasant things she had every 
right to say to him, the things he 
would most certainly have thought had 
their positions been reversed. He was 
prepared for remonstrance, resentment, 
scorn; but this perplexed submission 
broke him. 

He looked round at the figure that 
leaned forward from the chair beside 
him. He had seen its splendid shape- 
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liness tested under all sorts of condi- 
tions ; set like a centaur’s over jumps at 
which the boldest riders might have 
dropped a heartbeat; bent by a heavy 
handful of reins to the surge of unruly 
horses; or spending at rackets in ex- 
quisite abandonment the rhythmic sub- 
tlety of its strength; but it had never 
moved him, as did now its pathetic in- 
ability to be effective. 

“IT don’t understand,” she repeated. 
“Can’t you make it a little plainer? I’ve 
worried you, wanting to see so much of 
you? Well, I won't any more. I prom- 
ise. I suppose people have been talking, 
and making you uncomfortable. But we 
can stop them, you know, quite easily, 
by just going back to where we were 
a few months ago. People, out here, 
are supposed to get tired of each other; 
it’s the nine days’ wonder when they 
don’t. It won’t be a bit hard to de- 
ceive them if we only take a little pains.” 

Caledon shook his head. His infatu- 


ation did not blind him to the futility of 
trusting to his real reason for departure, 


were it once known to a determined 
woman, to afford sufficient protection 
to his resolve. 

If Lilian Conder were to become 
aware of what was taking him to Mar- 
shera, she would stop at nothing to de- 
molish the obstacle to his remaining at 
Sarabad. He was not at all versed in 
feminine tactics; but he saw the advan- 
tage of accepting the reason which she 
had suggested in preference to trusting 
her with the real one. 

“Tt’s no use,” he said. “I never could 
any and I don’t believe 
either of us could go back to where we 
were. People are much sharper than 
you think; they’d see through our bluff, 
and wait till it was over. Besides, I 
couldn't do it.” He felt that was true 
enough. “I’m no good at make- 
believe.” 

She urged him at least to try; to try 
for.a week, at any rate; that surely 
could not be too much to ask of him. 

“You take it so lightly,” she pleaded. 
“You don’t seem to realize what it 
neans to me. You'll be going on to 
work you care for; it won't be hard to 
stop remembering. But all that I care 


, . 
deceive one; 


for will have gone from me; everything, 
everything! What will there be left for 
me to do or to think of ?” 

Caledon was, indeed, taking his posi- 
tion anything but lightly; but his atti- 
tude to his false excuse gave it a look 
of levity. He could not seriously pre- 
tend to fear what he did not fear. He 
had always been unconscious of and 
indifferent to gossip; and failed to make 
his sham concern convincing. 

What however he had, and showed, 
though Lilian Conder did not perceive 
it, was a grieved and guilty conscious- 
ness of the harm he had wrought her. 
It hurt the more because he could not 
tell her, as he longed to, that if only his 
own future had been at issue, no con- 
ceivable inducement could have forced 
him from her. 

He had to sit there, brutally dumb 
and numb to the tenderness of her en- 
treaties, feeling much more of a villain 
than if he had played havoc with the 
Commandments; and stung more and 
more by the transformation to this per- 
suading gentleness of her beauty’s mas- 
terful disdain. 

He had not known in the least that 
this was the way she cared for him. 

It hurt him intolerably now to see 
that imperious figure bent entreatingly 
toward him, the silver-gray embroid- 
eries upon her bodice smoldering, like 
a fire of moonbeams, fanned by the 
quick movement of her breast, in the 
film of smoky gray and blue in which 
her shape was veiled; her whole being 
indifferent to everything but the suasion 
on which it was set. 

Her voice dropped as, now and again, 
a couple of merry dancers passed them, 
drawn to the music from the outer air, 
but only to await his dull assents or de- 
nials did the flow of her persuasive 
pleading cease. Her speech had always 
been short, direct, abrupt; never using 
even a long sentence; so that the change 
seemed like the revelation of another 
woman living in concealment behind the 
one he had known. 

His bewildered regret could scarcely 
realize that the woman who was appeal- 
ing so tenderly, so passionately, was the 
cool, fearless creature who had been his 
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companion in every sort of sport. That 
perplexing revelation added an intoler- 
able bitterness to the sense of losing her, 
and made his answers even more formal 
and unconvincing. 

Suddenly she seemed to feel them 
so, to be aware that he was thinking— 
as, indeed, he was—of things quite other 
from those he spoke. She ceased; she 
drew back, away from him. It was as 
if a veil of darkness had fallen over the 
woman who had been speaking. 

Only the other one remained, leaning 
back in the deep chair, with cynical 
eyes, one knee thrown lightly over the 
other, under the drawn film of dim gray 
and blue. 

“You’re fooling me!” 
“You've another reason?” 

“T have,” he answered sadly; “but I 
can’t tell it.” 

She looked at him with quiet scorn. 

“Heaven forbid you should!” she 
said. “I’m sure it wouldn’t make pretty 
hearing; a man’s excuses for incon- 
stancy don’t.” 

“I’ve no inconstancy to excuse,” he 
replied. ‘I’ve never cared for you more 
than now.” 

“Poof!” she breathed, as though 
blowing away a spider’s web from in 
front of her. “The more fool I that 
thought you did.” Then, as he was 
about to speak: “I’m afraid I’m inca- 
f accepting flight as a proof of 


’ 


she _ said. 


pable of 
affection.’ 

Men 

loved because they 
the quotation,” 

“Tt may sound 

iblime in poetry, but it’s dismal non- 
sense in life. Honor!” She sl 
her shoulders. “I hope you may get 
what you want of it. Thank God you 
never did from me!” 

He began in quick expostulation, but 
she stopped him with a turn of her hand. 

“You needn’t trouble. It doesn’t 
matter what you did or didn’t. 
Please go back to your partners. I'd 
like to be left here.” 

He did not go without doing all he 
could to make her hear him. But she 
was just sheer cold indifference; so in 
the end he went with nothing told her. 


had to leave the women 
loved them.” 


she 


now 


When he was out of sight, she leaned 
back in the chair, the hand on which 
her head rested shading her eyes. Ev- 
erything that had made her pleading 
face lovely had left it; only a mask 
remained. 

The life was gone from her ardent 
limbs, the life which had lent persuasive 
memories to every movement; and the 
frail drapery of smoke and dim blue and 
silver, in which they had been sheathed, 
looked now like a cover flung over a 
piece of furniture. 

Olive Forde met Marsden at the semi- 
finals of the division polo cup the next 
afternoon. The first tie was just con- 
cluded, and he was inspecting his ponies 
in the half-hour interval. She thought 
him looking more cheerful than he had 
been of late; but his face visibly clouded 
when he caught sight of her. 

She asked after the ponies, as to his 
chances of winning, and of this and 
that. He answered with an evident de- 
Sire to keep the talk to trivialities. 

“You weren’t at the Ellesmeres last 
night?” she remarked carelessly. “I 
thought bridge was always a sufficient 
attraction ?” 

He looked uncomfortable. 

“You see, I’ve been doing a good deal 
of it lately,” he explained. 

She nodded. 

“Took an easy last night; one can 
have too much of it. Miss Forde,” he 
exclaimed, with sudden earnestness, 
“we're going to Marshera.’ 


4 


’ 


“Mike and myself, Te’s 
been offered and accepted it, and has 
asked me to go as his brigade major.” 

“T congratulate you both,” she said 
gravely; then, looking searchingly at 
him: “Was that why you gave yourself 
an easy.” 

But he misinterpreted her interpreta- 
tion. 

“T’m afraid you’ve been hearing and 
thinking rather badly of me,” he said, 
with hesitation, laying an arm over the 
flank of the pony against which he 
leaned; “but it’s only now and again 
that a round of dissipation appeals to 

+ 
me. 


“Wer” she queried 
i 
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“We'll hope that the necessity for it 
doesn’t often occur?” She smiled. 

“The necessity?” He pretended to 
puzzle. “I’m afraid I can’t plead any- 
thing as strong as that.” 

“IT suppose not.’”’ She smiled more 
visibly. “That makes it only the more 
noble.” 

“Noble?” he demanded. 
you mean?” 

She laughed softly. 

“I’m sorry if I couldn’t share in the 
general delusion ; but you made the most 
melancholy devotee of dissipation that 
I ever saw.” 

He looked at her with dawning sus- 
picion. 

“I’m afraid I’m quite at a loss,” he 
said aloofly. 

“You deserve to be left at one,”’ she 
replied. ‘But there are people who can 
see through a brick wall when it’s as 
thin as your parody of the rake’s prog- 
ress. Now that it has succeeded, you 
surely needn’t keep up the pretense with 
me.” 


“What do 


“IT say!” he exclaimed apprehensively. 


“Do you suppose one else has 
spotted it?” 

“Probably not. Deception’s easy.” 

“Oh, is it? Look at you. If you’ve 
seen through me, why shouldn’t any 
one?” 

“Perhaps I looked harder.” 

“Why should you?” 

“Oh, you stupid man! 
didn’t like what I saw.” 

“So you tried to see something else. 
You didn’t like me as a gambler?” 

“At last you see it,” she sighed. “I 
didn’t like you at all. You looked im- 
possible and ridiculous; so I looked a 
little harder, and saw it wasn’t you. 
Now have you the answer?” 

“One of them—but I want the other. 
Why didn’t you like it?” 

She shrugged her shoulders lightly, 
facing his questioning eyes with apt au- 
dacity. 

“How can one tell? Possibly conceit. 
I didn’t like to be proved mistaken.” 

“And if you had been, would you 
have had nothing more to do with me?” 

“It seems to me, my friend, that you 
showed much too little concern for 


any 


Because I 


what I might do to have that question 
answered.” 

“IT couldn’t help it,” he said. “I 
daren’t tell any one. But deadly as the 
dissipation was, it was cheerful com- 
pared with the doubt of how you'd 
take it.” 

“Why should that matter ?’ 
lightly. 

“I don’t know,” he said. ‘Why 
should one woman matter to a man 
more than all the rest of the world?” 

“Neville,” she breathed, “what are 
you saying?” 

“Only what I thought you knew,” he 
said. “If you hadn't understood, if 
you'd believed me the blethering block- 
head I was pretending to be, and cut me 
in consequence, you'd have ended 
everything on which, since the first day 
I saw you, all my hopes have been set.” 

“And yet you did it?” she mused 
gently. 

“IT couldn’t see any other way,” he 
explained humbly. “I knew Mike was 
the better man, and it seemed my job 
to save him from going under.” 

“Poor Mike!” she sighed; but the 
glow in her eyes did not support his 
estimate of their values. ‘“He’s done 
what you tried to do—laid down his 
life for his friend.” 

“Poor Mike!” he echoed. “Yes! 
Love is life when one loves, so that’s 
what it comes to. And it’s a lot harder 
to lay down your life when you’ve got 
to go on living.” 

“You tried to do it,” she responded. 

“Ah, no!” he murmured, taking her 
hands. “I never dared think of it. If 
I’d really known it meant the loss of 
you, I should have funked it utterly.” 

She shook her head softly. 

“T was a little divided,” she said, 
“whether to admire you for risking the 
loss of me, or to be furious that you 
dared venture making me so unhappy. 
So perhaps I'll fall back on your alter- 
native, and think you wonderful 
and less unkind. It’s a little humbling; 
but perhaps it’s good for us to find 
there really is in men something that 
passes the love of woman,” 

“It doesn’t pass it for long, dear,” he 
whispered, as he took her into his arms. 


’ 


she asked 


less 
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>NE day, when the metropoli- 

tan sunshine was blistering the 

asphalt in Long Acre Square, 

and the velvet shoes of the 

chorus girls were curling from 

the heat of the walks, Manna came from 
Heaven, and the languid, loafing, lob- 
ster rectangle looked up with mild in- 
terest. The manna was disguised in 
the not-beautiful, but youthful person 
of Joe Boggs, of Broken Drum, Wis- 


consin, and when he first appeared on 


Broadway, the populace smiled for- 
bearingly. In a large envelope, resting 
against the heart of Boggs, was the 
pleasing sum of sixteen hundred dol- 
lars in crinkly yellow bills. 

3roken Drum is a long ways off. It 
has neither mounted police nor motor 
buses; and on Sundays, the farmers 
and their wives drive in and tie up to 
the pine fence in front of the Methodist 
church. Seven miles down the State 
road lies the prosperous farm of old 
man Renner, and it was on the Renner 
farm that Joe Boggs sprang into being. 
Joe’s father died soon after, and his 
mother followed into the land of hope, 
and as soon as Joe could reach the han- 
dles of a plow, he began to uproot 
the surface of the fruitful earth in the 
interests of old man Renner. 

His education was compact, but not 
gaudy. At an early age in life, he be- 
gan to hear of a place called New 
York, and once or twice he fell heir to 
copies of a New York newspaper, 
which he devoured from date line to 
want advertisements. When his men- 


tal development had reached the proper 
stage, Joe began to read such informing 
books as “\Winning His Way,” and 
“From Newsboy to Bank President.” 
Horatio Alger, G. A. Henty, and Oliver 
Optic frequently visited old man Ren- 
ner’s back pasture; and, at the age of 
twenty-one, Joe Boggs knew New York 
as only these wonderful men could tell 
him of it. Furthermore, he had the 
metropolitan fever, but he kept it quiet, 
for in Broken Drum and environs the 
known possession of it would have 
marked him as a person to be put in the 
State hospital. 

Then came a letter from a mysterious 
attorney in Sioux City. Joe’s uncle had 
died, and he had fallen heir to seven- 
teen hundred dollars. The Broken 
Drum First National Bank cashed the 
check with due solemnity, and Joe 
Boggs resigned his job, bought some 
store clothes, and seated himself in a 
day coach bound in the general direc- 
tion of the city of mirth, make-up, and 
mammon. 

Old man Renner objected, but Joe 
showed him the seventeen hundred dol- 
lars; then the honest husbandman wept 
openly, patted Joe upon the back, and 
tried to borrow part of the money. 

The scene changes. The throbbing, 
pulsing, perspiring city has opened its 
broad arms with a still broader grin, 
and the simple, guileless child of the 
open fields is swallowed up in what the 
Paducah reporter aptly terms its cav- 
ernous and insatiate maw. 

Joe stepped from the fast Albany Ex- 
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press, and walked across Forty-second 
Street. His garments, from the gen- 
eral store in Broken Drum, contrasted 
sharply with the clothes of the hurry- 
ing New Yorkers. He wore a dark- 
green hat with a blue band around it, 
and a necktie of soft scarlet. His 
sleeves stopped short, like a subway 
express, about two blocks from the sta- 
tion, and thick boots protected his feet 
from the treacherous macadam of the 
hard streets. 

A policeman laid a friendly hand 
upon the rustic shoulder, and directed 
him to a rooming house not far from 
the center of modern civilization; and 
at night Joe wandered abroad, and 
gazed with admiration and astonishment 
at the lights, lorgnettes, and _ lushes. 
He compared the brilliance of Broad- 
way to the desuetude of Broken Drum, 
and his heart beat rapidly. At fifteen 
minutes past eight he met some one. 

Far back in the files of the dramatic 
papers an investigator might come 
across an event of minor importance 
in the theatrical happenings of the time. 
A very young girl attached herself to 
the chorus of a very gay burlesque 
troupe, and on pay nights the envelope 
was marked Sallie Rice. 

At that time, Sallie was sixteen, am- 
bitious, buoyant, and energetic. She 
had dreams of becoming a queen of the 
footlights, and in the dim future she 
could see ushers bringing flowers down 
the aisle, and audiences applauding 
madly. At seventeen Sallie laughed 
grimly at her hopes of the year before. 

She went from burlesque to musical 
comedy, and back again; from New 
York to Los Angeles, and return; from 
youth to the comparative old age of 
twenty-eight. Twelve years at the pro- 
fession of modern chorus girl is ex- 
ceedingly likely to rub the bloom from 
the cheek of thoughtless girlhood, and 
as bloom is an important adjunct, it 
becomes necessary to purchase it in 
apothecary shops. 

When Joe Boggs met Sallie Rice 
amid the clamor of the Great Gaunt 
Way, she had just come from a netve- 
racking rehearsal, and her temper was 
irritable. But she smiled when she 
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looked upon the product of the eternal 
fields; she had to smile. There was 
something about Joe that made her 
think of the freshness of new-skimmed 
milk and the breath of the afternoon 
breeze blowing across the daisies and 
crocuses, while ever and anon the din- 
ner bell chants its welcome summons 
from the top of the corncrib. 

Joe smiled back at Sallie, and there 
you are; magnet and steel—steel and 
magnet. Before him Joe beheld one of 
Nature’s finest masterpieces—a_beauti- 
ful woman. We bored and pampered 
denizens in the Land of Tammany gaze 
upon our beautiful women without 
emotion. They surround us from our 
birth—-and there are seven people who 
were born in New York. They crowd 
us from our seats in the trains and 
cars; jostle us indifferently in the 
streets and shops; parade before us in- 
dolently and haughtily on Fifth Avenue, 
and stare through us from their aristo- 
cratic and owed-for motor cars. We 
can tell, in the flash of a casual glance, 
whether the soft tint of a cheek is the 
outward manifestation of a normal 
liver or the artful aid of enamel; 
whether the red lips cometh from the 
skillful brush of Nature, or the still 
more skillful brush of the rouge pot. 

But Joe Boggs was direct from 
Broken Drum, and he had never seen 
a beautiful woman, nor had he read the 
iconoclastic organs of unrest that lay 
bare the deceits of society. 

“Hello, Rube,” Sallie said, after a 
complete examination of Joe’s personal 
equipment. 

“(Good evening, miss,” Joe replied, in 
a low, hesitating voice. 

“Want to walk along the Gilded 
Gangway, and survey the palaces of 
luxury?” Sallie inquired politely. “TI 
think most of the lights are lit this 
evening.” 

“IT would be very much obliged,” Joe 
replied bashfully. “I am a stranger in 
New York.” 

“T would never have thought it,”’ Sal- 
lie returned. “Where do you come 
from, and why ?” 

They strolled up Broadway, and Joe 
explained matters in a shy, respectful 
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manner. In Broken Drum, after the 
day’s plowing, Joe’s conversation would 
never have been called brilliant, and his 
field of information was limited. On 
Broadway, walking side by side, with 
the most marvelous creature his eyes 
had ever rested upon, he exuded con- 
versation haltingly. His intellect was 
stunned by the thought of his good for- 
tune. In magazines he had seen pic- 
tures of strikingly beautiful women, but 
he had never believed them possible. 
Now he was walking with one. It was 
very doubtful whether any other woman 
in the world was as beautiful as this 
one. Yet she talked to him in a 
friendly fashion. She was interested in 
his talk about Broken Drum and old 
man Renner’s farm; in his old-time ad- 
miration of New York, and in his sud- 
den accumulation of spendable money 
in the form of sixteen hundred dollars. 

“What are you going to do here?” 
Sallie asked curiously. 

“T don’t know,” he replied. “Every- 
thing is so strange. I don’t know what 
I shall do.” 

Presently the mew acquaintances 
came to a corner that was more bril- 
liantly lighted than the rest. A bevy of 
just-released chorus ladies _ trotted 
across the street, and hailed Sallie. 

“T am playing at the Carlos Theater,” 
she said to Joe. “You might drop 
around and call for me after the show. 
Now run along, because I’m going to 
supper with friends.” 

Joe bowed, took off his hat, and mur- 
mured an unintelligible sentence. He 
walked away dizzily, and the chorus 
squad attacked Sallie. 

“My heavens, Sallie!’ exclaimed one, 
whose name has darkened the front 
page of the morning papers many a 
time and oft. “Who was that bunch of 
asparagus? He looks like the last act 
of ‘The Old Homestead.’ ” 

“That,” replied Sallie softly, “is Joe 
Boggs, lately of Broken Drum, Wis- 
consin. He has never been in a city 
before, and in an inside pocket he has 
sixteen hundred dollars which he de- 
sires ardently to spend.” 

For the next few moments the girlish 
conversation was wholly of a financial 


nature, after which the little group piled 
into two taxicabs. 

Joe Boggs went home to his hall bed- 
room, and dreamed that he was St. 
Peter, and that Sallie Rice had just 
died, and that he had put everybody 
else out of heaven and turned it over 
to her. There are many Joe Boggses 
in New York City. The accommoda- 
tion trains bring them in once in a 
while, but the majority come bravely 
along in through trains from distant 
points. Furthermore, to become a Joe 
Boggs, it is not necessary to be born in 
a small town; the only requirement is 


and to meet one woman who does not 
destroy the illusions and who fulfills 
the ideas. See daily papers for details. 

For the next little while Mr. Boggs 
haunted the Carlos Theater. He pur- 
chased economical seats in the gallery, 
and stared down in a state of endless 
fascination. At times his face burned 
with blushes, and he refused stead- 
fastly to look at Sallie in the costume 
demanded by the stage manager. He 
met her at the stage door, and they 
went together to the restaurants. Alone, 
his simple habits clung to him, and a 
nickel was five copper cents, with all 
that five copper cents will purchase. 
Once in the company of the creature he 
adored, he lost his financial mind. 

They rode in costly taxicabs; they 
dined in gold-and-white rooms, where 
the tip alone would have secured bed 
and board in Broken Drum for a week. 
Meekly, humbly, gratefully, Joe ac- 
cepted Sallie’s suggestions concerning 
his apparel. The boots, necktie, and 
hat disappeared. A tailor erected a 
brown suit about the young man. 

His money flowed in a steady stream, 
and he bought strange gifts for Sallie. 
Flowers deluged her at the Carlos; 
candy~cloyed the very atmosphere in 
her hotel rooms; and messengers 
brought her books, articles of raiment, 
necklaces, and pearl hatpins. The 
Boggs’ devotion was not plain, steady, 
unceasing fascination—it was blind 
adoration. There was only one woman 
in the world. That woman was Sallie 
Rice. 
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He saw nothing of the deep lines un- 
der Sallie’s eyes, the hollows in her 
cheeks, the enamel that imitated Na- 
ture, the hair that originally grew on a 
Chinaman, the thinness of her throat. 
Her hard, cynical views passed over his 
innocent head. Her twenty-eight Vana- 
dium-steel years were softened to a girl- 
ish twenty. She had no past. To Joe, 
Sallie was a being that had never ex- 
isted before he met her, and the fact 
that she told him a number ‘of things 
about her life made no change in his 
view. 

Nor was Sallie stingy with the good 
thing from the West. She gathered her 
friends about her, and parties followed. 
Joe paid the checks gladly and grate- 
fully. The manna fell upon the just 
and the unjust as personified by Gladys 
Cullender, Lizette Cohen, Mayme Ches- 
terfield, Beatrice Worthington, Pearl 
Vaughn, and others among Sallie’s 
friends. Even Porky Grant and Billie 
Winter, who never arose until two in 
the afternoon, condescended to eat, 


drink, and be transported at the ex- 


pense of Joe Boggs. 

“What I say, is this,” remarked Miss 
Vaughn, in the course of time. “This 
Boggs person still has some money, and 
why all the delay? Personally, he is 
about as interesting as an angleworm. 
He can’t talk, sing, make faces, tell 
stories, dance, or do tricks. All there’s 
to him is a small wad of corn-fed coin 
and a steady glare. Honest, Sallie, if 
that boob stared at me like he stares at 
you, I’d get the fidgets, and throw a 
plate at him. He don’t anybody 
else or talk to anybody else, and it must 
be making you pretty weary. So why 
not have a blowout, and have one more 
good time, and then chuck Mr. Boggs 
into the East River, or poison him, or do 
anything that will permanently remove 
him from our offended sight ?”’ 

“That’s right,” nodded Porky Grant, 
who, himself, was liberally supplied 
with money through the carelessness of 
an absent parent. “We're all getting 
tired of seeing Boggs trail around. He 
isn’t in our class, so let’s tie the can to 
him. The only way to do that is to 
have him go broke. Make up a party, 


see 
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invite everybody who'll consent to go, 
and pick out a feast that'll figure up 
about seven hundred dollars. He ought 
to have seven hundred left.” 

“He has,” said Sallie, smiling. “He’s 
running along under seven-fifty right 
now. 

“Well, shall we have the party?” 
Porky continued. 

“Go right ahead,” Sallie answered. 
“Joe'll do anything I say. Pick out the 
most expensive joint in town, and col- 
lect a crowd. There’s no use in drag- 
ging things along any further.” 

Mr. Grant took charge of the pro- 
posed festival forthwith. He was a 
large, red-faced young man, such as one 
observes occasionally in Broadway res- 
taurants. His chin topped a double roll 
of pale, white fat. His eyes were small 
and blue, and his pasty cheeks sheered 
away like the prow of an ocean liner. 
He wore diamonds, fancy waistcoats, 
and spats; and chorus girls trailed be- 
hind him like a flock of sea gulls. The 
dinners he gave were talked of from 
the large electric sign at Forty-seventh 
Street to the small one at Thirty-fourth. 

There are theatrical people who still 
remember that dinner. Joe Boggs ap- 
peared in evening dress, and acted like 
a man about to be hanged at dawn. The 
champagne fizzed alluringly, and every 
one drank—except Joe. He had never 
overcome a youthful addiction to plain 
water. The dishes were strange to 
look upon and difficult to pronounce, 
and the guests enjoyed themselves 
hugely. Joe, himself, the only member 
of the festive band who didn’t know the 
joke, was having the best time of all. 

Sallie had never looked more radiant. 
She was dressed in a blue silk gown, 
with fuzzy lace at the throat, and Joe 
never removed his eyes from her from 
the moment she appeared. She laughed 
more than was her custom, and bandied 
words with Porky Grant—words which 
Joe did not hear and would not have 
understood had he heard them. 

Midway in the dinner, Sallie leaned 
over to Porky, and whispered. The 
large young man laughed uproariously. 
He passed the whisper on to his neigh- 
bor, and soon the entire table knew it. 
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Sallie intended to cap the climax. 
There was a little pin in the window of 
the jeweler next door, made in the 
shape of a heart, and composed of dia- 
monds. There would probably be 
enough in Joe’s roll to purchase the pin 
for Sallie, in addition to the dinner. 

Girls and men leaned back, and 
smiled joyously, and Joe laughed with 
them. 

“T’ll take him out, and get it before 
this thing finishes,” Sallie whispered to 
Porky Grant. He nodded. 

Sallie led Joe gravely from the table, 
amid the cheers of the others. It was a 
grand evening, a grand dinner, and a 
grand jest. 

Five minutes after Sallie and Joe dis- 
appeared, the head waiter dropped a 
scribbled bit of paper into Porky 
Grant’s lap. It was from Sallie, and 
the scribble said: 

Dear Porky: You'll have to pardon Joe 
and me, and pay for the dinner yourself. 
Sorry. Important change in my plans keeps 
me from coming back. Don’t be stingy with 
the tip. 

Porky Grant stopped laughing 
abruptly. He passed the note around 
the table. Where hilarity reigned a mo- 
ment before, all was silence, and every- 


body started remarks beginning: “What 
the % 

From the gilded entrance of the fa- 
mous restaurant, Sallie led Joe to a 
waiting cab. He went wonderingly. 
Seated in the cab, she turned to him, 
and said: 

“Joe, I guess you love me, don’t 
you ?” 

Mr. Boggs attempted to speak, and 
merely stuttered. Then he nodded. 

“Do you know where we're going 
now,” Sallie continued. 

“Where ?” 

“We're going to be married in about 
fifteen minutes from now. You've got 
a few hundred left, and I’ve got three 
thousand. You'll get a job, and I'll quit 
the stage. We'll get a home uptown, 
and I'll make a man out of you. Now, 
kiss me.” 

Joe obliged dazedly. 
him gently on the cheek. 

“Want to know, Joe, why I’m going 
to marry you?” she asked. 

“Why are you?” he said. 

“Because you're the first man I ever 
met in my whole life who can’t see any- 
thing but good in me. Here’s the hotel. 
You wait until I run upstairs, and get a 
respectable marrying suit.” 


Sallie patted 
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|‘ was folly, they told me, to love you, dear; 
But Love was deaf, and it could not hear. 
And they scorned, and they warned, and they called me mad; 
But I thought of you, and my heart was glad. 

It was folly to long for a touch of your lips, 

To thrill at the touch of your finger tips; 
It was folly to think and to dream of you, 
They told me, my love; but they never knew 

The subtle thrill of the touch of your hand, 

And they would not and could not understand. 
What did I care what the Wise Ones said? 


The cynical sneer, 


or the shake of the head? 


I pitied them all, for they never knew 
The joy of the folly of loving you! 


Witt LISENBEE. 





VALDWELL had been dis- 
charged from the Manila 
hospital the week before, and 
came back rejoicing to Cat- 
balogan in Bloody Samar. 


Having been prominent in a lively bolo 
fight, he found that the cut in his leg 
left him with a womanish disinclination 
to swing into active service, and some- 
thing about the head bruise gave him 


many bewildering, weak moments. Be- 
ing a favorite with the hospital staff, 
and having stood the knife without pro- 
test, one of the orderlies made him a 
loan—loan, mind you!—of an 1899- 
model phonograph, together with half 
a dozen rusted records. 

Back again in the comandancia, 
where he could swear deliciously at the 
muchacho, and order brandy periodical- 
ly, Caldwell found the phonograph to 
be a godsend. Besides playing the rec- 
ords in normal fashion, he played them 
backward, or let the machine run down 
until the key of the record slid into mad 
minor melodies. And, because he was 
a recent hospital victim, the constabu- 
lary officers were prevented from 
throwing things at him and from “chew- 
ing beef” with his one white dress shirt. 

By and by, Caldwell grew tired of the 
phonograph, as one always tires of a 
borrowed pleasure, and longed for a 
hiking trip through the dangerous Cor- 
dillero after a missing head-hunter. 
But Dave Blaine, the fresh-faced New 
England boy, protested. Being new to 
the island of Bloody Samar, and filled 
with stirring desires, he begged to take 


the hiking trip himself, leaving Caldwell 
to compose other phonograph gymnas- 
tics. 

They were arguing about it one even- 
ing after chow—-sitting outside the co- 
mandancia, watching a group of school 
children recite verses to the padre. 

“Hear the infant!” shouted Caldwell. 
“He insinuates that I shouldn't last 
crossing the Cordillero! What high 
treason is this? I shouldn’t know a 
peaceful moment, Dave, if you tried it. 
You'd be lost quicker than any Babes in 
the Woods. And, believe me, there 
would be no superkindly robins to play 
eider-down quilt with a bunch of 
leaves.” 

“What would there be?” asked 
Blaine, unconvinced. 

“Oh, probably a 
snakes, or a stray and hungry gorilla, or 
perhaps the plain, unvarnished desert 
land with no water.” 

Caldwell reached 
phonograph near a 
winding it. 

Walters, an army surgeon staying at 
Catbalogan for the night, gave Caldwell 
an ominous look. Caldwell chuckled. 

“Don’t him want ‘to be an angel and 
with the angels sing’?” he asked. 
“Here’s a special record for you, Wal- 
ters. I couldn't have picked out a bet- 
ter one if I was planted in the middle 
of a Broadway music shop.” 

The bent, rusty wheels began revolv- 
ing, and, in another minute, pained, 
wheezy strains of a banjo solo were 
heard, 


nest of pe evish 


around for the 
hand, and began 
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What is it?” per- 


“Three guesses. 
sisted Caldwell. 

“*Two Little Girls In Blue,’”’ 
swered Blaine lazily. 

Walters rapped Caldwell over the 
head in disgust. 

“Tt sounds like the cat wanting to get 
out,” was his verdict. 

“I'm blushing for you, Walt. It’s 
‘Rock of Ages’ with variations, played 
by the world-wide banjo soloist, Jeff 
Jones. Now, sit up straight, take off 
your superior expression, and remem- 
ber the old meetinghouse with the sin- 
gle-burner stove and croupy organ.” 

“I don't get you,” Walters said quiet- 
ly, chewing his cigar. ‘Never went to 
a meetinghouse in my life.” 

“Didn't you ever break into any kind 
of worship place?” asked Blaine curi- 
ously. 

“Once—before I studied medicine. I 
was a cub reporter, and the city editor 
sent me to a spiritualists’ séance to ex- 
pose ‘em. Seems to me they did mix 
in Bible talk with their bull con.” 

The banjo was attacking the chorus 
now; its difficulties were painful. 
Caldwell mercifully turned the. record 
off. Presently Blaine said: 

“There’s a heap of people that bank 
on that stuff, don’t they?” 

“What do you mean? Religion?” 

Caldwell was at the cantankerous 
convalescent stage where he welcomed 
an argument. 

“Yes, or whatever else 
te” 

“Of course they bank on it, Ugly 
Duckling. What else would they do? 
A man has to worship something 
stronger and higher than himself.” 

“Rubbish! It’s only hysterical wom 
en and cowards that hide behind relig- 
ion’s cloak.” 

The army surgeon smiled. 

“What makes you think it, son?” 

Blaine settled his tall, athletic figure 
in his chair. His square jaw was set 
determinedly, and the blue eyes shone 
with a stubborn light. “I know it,” he 
said evasively. “I know that a man 
doesn’t have to lean on unknown gods 
to make a go of it. The best motto for 
this life is: Live once, love all you can.” 


an- 


you want to 


Caldwell’s face took on a gravely in- 
terested look. 

“You do practice your own preach- 
ings,” was his quiet remark. 

Blaine flushed. 

“Naturally, doc, you don’t believe in 
heaven and hell, and 

“Oh, I never really thought seriously 
about the tinsel-papered-heaven or the 
sulphurous-Hades theory. Of course 
not. And I’m not impressed with the 
liturgy of the churches, or that sort of 
thing. But there must be something.” 

And there flashed Walters’ 
subconscious mind a thousand and one 
instances of dying men, whose last mo- 
ments had been filled with a strange, 
painless joy. 

“What do you think, Caldwell?” 
Blaine looked at the older man respect- 
fully. 

Caldwell’s fingers touched the rusted, 
bent banjo record as he talked. 

“T ‘believe in a God,” he told them. 
“That is about all of my creed. I also 
believe that there isn’t a man or woman 
who doesn’t acknowledge some higher 
power. Their belief may be latent for 
years, but it’s bound to be there. You 
can’t go all through life traveling on 
your own pygmy resources. But, being 
a restive young soul, you don’t under- 
stand. It takes a very great soul to find 
his God without suffering. Most of us 
have a goodly share of torture before 
we yield to the Iligher Being’s discre- 
tion. Sometimes the torture is purely 
physical, sometimes purely mental— 


across 


more often both. 

Caldwell, who had watched his wife 
and baby die back home, spoke with an 
intensity which Blaine could not ignore. 

Finally the latter said: 

“Patriotism and_ self-pride usually 
take up all a man’s spare moments. 
But if I do believe in anything—mind, 
I said if—it is that some idle god in 
idle moments created this universe, and 
played with us until we tired his fancy.” 

“Caldwell is right,” added the army 
surgeon. “A human soul must have 
something to turn to as the court of 
last appeal. Usually, we scramble along 
independently as long as we can. But 
we all surrender sooner or later; and 
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it’s only the very young or the very 
dense persons who remain blind to hid- 
den forces. Also, that theory of yours 
sounds awfully kiddish, Blaine. You 
can take a chap and cut him into rib- 
bons, inch by inch; yet he defies every 
law of medicine, and lives his time out.” 

“Be that as it may,” Blaine inter- 
rupted, rising, ‘I’m off to the native 
dance. Good-by, doc, if I don’t see you 
in the morning. Selah, Caldy. So you 
won't let me go out to play on top of 
the Cordillero ?” 

“Not for a few moons. Rest easy, 
and come home in decent season, un- 
believer. I’ve something that’s burden- 
ing my mind,” 

They watched him stride away in the 
direction of the dance hall. 

Presently Walters said: 

“You don’t think there’s any danger 
of his marrying Paz Buenaflor ?” 

“I’m thinking that Paz knows how to 
trap him. She ought to. She hasn’t 
been the Southern Queen for seven 
years without learning the ways of a 
white man. It won't be her fault if she 
doesn’t make Dave a squaw man.” 

“Isn't there a girl back home?” asked 
the army surgeon eagerly. “That 
usually saves em, you know.” 

“Not a skirt in sight. And you know 
what the first dose of puppy love does. 
That’s it. Blaine has been exempt too 
long, and the first case is going to take 
hard. He should have had half a dozen 
heart scratches before he came out 
here. Besides, he’s alone as regards to 
folks. Got a cousin or two some place 
in Vermont, that’s all. So Paz has an 
easy mark; and Dave spoke the truth 
when he said he acknowledged nothing 
supreme. He’s as rugged a young athe- 
ist as you'll find, and he can’t see ahead 
any farther than Paz’s black eyes.” 

“When I knew Paz,” remarked the 
army surgeon dryly, “she told me she 
had a Spanish mother. I believe it 
now.” 

“Of course she did—good blood, too. 
But the other half’s native. You can’t 
erase earmarks.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Talk to Dave. I’ve flattered myself 
he might listen. Oh, I don’t ask him 


to give her up—yet. No man will ever 
cry quits when the infatuation is on the 
top wave. But to wait—that’ll be 
enough.” 

“You really think he would marry 
her?” repeated Walters, losing his bored 
look. 

“Paz has told him the only way to her 
heart is via book, bell, and high nuptial 
mass. She’s a clever woman.” 

“Then,” said Walters deliberately, 
“you must tell Dave Blaine that Paz is 
not to be believed in. Messy, I know, 
but very necessary.” 

“That’s a pretty risky thing,” an- 
swered Caldwell, “this telling a man, 
especially a boy, that the woman he 
loves has not always been all that she 
should. Who can interfere between a 
man and his chosen? Who dares to 
interfere?” 

“But you’re not going to let the 
youngster slump?” 

“No; but I’m going to go slow. I'll 
talk to him first, then to Paz. Some- 
times a woman can sacrifice 4 

“She’ll never give him up,” declared 
Walters savagely; “never! And she'll 
cry on his shoulder, and twist the 
things you said to her until you are a 
fit candidate for the first straight bullet 
Dave can fire. You ought to know that, 
Caldy.” 

“I do,” he replied. “But what else is 
there left? Except an appeal to the 
court of the last resource, to our unfa- 
miliar, distant God ?” 

“Nonsense!” Walters rose to go in- 
side; he was obliged to get an early 
start for the south. “You better pull 
wires with Manila, and have Blaine 
transferred north.” 

“Perhaps. Do you mind if I play a 
tune?” 

But Walters fled. Sitting in the early 
dusk alone, playing over jingling waltz 
songs, Caldwell thought of Paz Buena- 
flor and Blaine; thought of them danc- 
ing the native dances with the passion 
of a woman’s wistful love and a boy’s 
unmarred adoration; thought of Paz 
as he first knew her, a slip of a sixteen- 
year-old girl with bewildering, tragic, 
dark eyes, and a soft, red mouth that 
curved sadly or smiled radiantly at her 
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will; thought of Blaine, young, and 
fresh, and fairly clean, with every 
chance in the world to make a name for 
himself; thought of other comrades 
who had married native women, who 
slipped inch by inch, shunned old 
friends, sought stimulants, and ended 
in the insane hospital or jail; thought 
of the task before him, of the risk he 
was going to take—the risk of making 
Dave hate him bitterly. 

And lastly, he thought of the youth- 
ful, foolish barrier which the boy had 
built up around his higher self ; the bar- 
rier shutting out the light of a spiritual 
understanding. Remember that Cald- 
well was considered a heathen by the 
Episcopalian missionaries, and that per- 
haps his thoughts were the result of six 
weeks in a surgical ward. The only un- 
usual thing about it was that a man does 
not often sit down to think about an- 
other man seriously. 

In the fascinating tropical dusk, 
bright red and green lights flashed 
ahead; and Caldwell knew that in the 
Paz 


open-air dance hall Blaine and 
Buenaflor were leading the Spanish fan- 


dango. He shut his eyes and visualized 
the girls in native costume, more with- 
out shoes than with, waiting coyly about 
for the regulars to ask their pleasure. 
He saw the orchestra, twanging away at 
weird-sounding instruments, watching 
the girls with hawk eyes, ready to turn 
traitor and grab a bolo knife at a mo- 
ment’s warniny. 

The night carols of the birds shifted 
his thoughts to a more serious strain, 
and the harsh call of an angry monkey 
made Caldwell pull himself together and 
realize that something must be done to 
track Abuldez, the head-hunter, who 
escaped from the jail four days ago. 
He was a bad man to be at large. Cald- 
well crossed his lame leg regretfully ; it 
would be folly to let Blaine have a whirl 
at tracking him. Hidden in the Cor- 
dillero, the barren, treacherous range of 
hills extending the entire length of the 
island, the boy would be going to meet 
a certain doom. No, even Paz was less 
dangerous. 

It was late when Caldwell wakened at 
Blaine’s gentle shaking. Looking up in 


the dark, he saw that the boy’s eyes 
were unusually wide open and bright. 
At first, he wondered if he had been 
drinking. 

“What's been doing, Dave?” he asked 
gently. 

“I'm the happiest unbeliever in the 
world,” sang out Blaine. “I’m going to 
marry Paz Buenaflor; she’s willing.” 

He said the last as if he had wooed 
a princess, and waited many days for 
the answer. 

Caldwell let an oath slip out un- 
awares. Blaine laughed indulgently. 

“Oh, I knew you'd be surprised,” he 
said gayly; “and a bit sore, perhaps. 
Paz told me you would be. She said 
this old theory of a man’s becoming a 
squaw man would make a lot of hard 
feeling. But I told her you were true 
blue, that you would understand. You'd 
be the last man in the world to inter- 
fere in a true love match, wouldn’t you, 
Caldy ?” 

“Oh, you damned fool!” was all the 
answer audible. 

“You mean you 

“T mean that you’re making the big- 
gest mess of things that a young thing 
with moldy spirits ever thought of mak- 
ing; but I’m not going to let you do it, 
that’s all. Great heavens, boy, have you 
realized what Paz is? Do you know 
it’s going to mean that you'll lose your 
commission. You'll be disgraced, beg- 
gared? You'll go to the hills and live 
like the three crops of rotten 
grain a year and twins. You’il hate 
yourself even more than you'll loathe 
Paz. She's almost ready to fade now 
they don’t last past twenty-five. She's 
going to be the skinny, stringy kind, 
with a yellow, withered face and neck 
that you'll long to choke. She’ll take to 
drink or the dope pipe, and she'll lay 
around in the sun like a sick beast, and 
every time you pass her by you'll want 
to kick her out of your way. Then 
you'll drink or jab the needle or lose 
your mind and kill Paz, and go to the 
gallows or the asylum. And your brats 
will be the sort of idiots that make this 
country what it is.” 

Blaine walked into the comandancia 
without a word. Caldwell staggered to 


” 


savages, 
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his feet, and followed. In the excite- 
ment, he forgot his crutch. 

“Listen to me,” he demanded hoarse- 
ly. “You aren’t a fool—you’re hypno- 
tized, you’re momentarily insane. This 
isn't love, kid; it’s what the bad side of 
propinquity can do to an unmortgaged 
man! You don’t know Fe 

“IT know very well,” Blaine told him 
calmly. “I know that I love Paz Buena- 
flor, and I shall not believe one filthy 
lie you may choose to trump up about 
her—not one. She told me I might 
expect this. You see, she was right. I 
believe in Paz; believe in her, Caldy, 
the same way I fancy a man believes in 
his God. And you cannot shake my be- 
lief. She is the first human being I 
have ever put all my faith in. She is 
the first woman I have ever loved and 
trusted.” 

Then Caldwell knew his one hope lay 
with Paz. With the boy it was worse 
than useless. 

“Very well, Dave,” he said quietly, 
putting his hand on his shoulder. “If 
that is the way you feel about it, we 


none of us have the right to interfere. 


I hope you believe I meant it— 

“IT believe nothing. I know that 
you’re a contemptible cad that has never 
known the contact with a pure love 
or what——” 

Something in the smothered exclama- 
tion Caldwell gave vent to stopped his 
finishing. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said roughly ; 
“but this has been raw.” 

“You're quite right,” Caldwell flung 
back. “It has been—raw.” 

Early in the morning, the muchacho 
roused Caldwell to tell him that Doctor 
Walters wanted to say good-by, Cald- 
well, having lain awake half the night 
wondering what was to be done, opened 
his eyes under protest. 

“Hello, Walters!” he mumbled, as the 
ponderous army surgeon creaked his 
weight down on the narrow cot. 
“*Scuse my not being around, but I’m 
winded. It’s happened.” 

In a few words he told him. Wal- 
ters’ thickset neck twitched with rage. 

“Don’t bother with him,” he advised; 
“the young goat! Let him go. Paz has 

6 


dug her talons in deep. You're taking 
your life in your hands to talk to her. 
Let them both go.” 

But Caldwell was not convinced. He 
rose, and followed his guest wistfully 
to the door. It seemed as if he were 
going to be left strangely alone; and, 
for one wild moment, he had half a 
notion to pack and go with Walters to 
the next post. 

“Take care of yourself, old man,” the 
army surgeon said heartily. ‘You can’t 
stand many frazzles like this last one— 
to say nothing of rescuing Blaine from 
a squaw man’s fate. What’s this?” he 
added, pointing to a strange heap of dis- 
colored rags lying under the shade of 
a tree. 

Caldwell hobbled over to it and 
prodded it gently. The rags moved, 
stood up, and reached out two hands, 
bleeding and discolored. 

“Mapasua—mapasua 
whined the leper. 

“Why hasn’t she been put with the 
colony ?? demanded Walters. 

Caldwell turned on his heel abruptly. 
“She’s the Chinese woman that’s ter- 
rorized the natives for some time—lives 
in a rock hut somewheres in the Cordil- 
lero, and has a pull with the natives—I 
mean the officials. They won’t touch 
her. Oh, she’s no bother, and keeps to 
herself generally. She probably came 
down to beg for supplies. You know, 
a native or a Chinaman will fight the 
leper colony as long as their bones hold 
together.” 

The two men shook hands gravely, 
and parted, promising to see each other 
as soon as a loophole presented itself. 

“And don’t worry that old noddle of 
yours over Blaine,” were Walters’ last 
words. “He may have been drinking 
bino for all you know.” 

Caldwell watched him gallop away. 
He drew out his watch. It was quarter 
of five. He yvlanced back at the co- 
mandancia hesitatingly. If he could 
catch Paz before Blaine saw her, per- 
haps it would be just as well. He 
squared his shoulders with the same pe- 
culiar jerk that was noticeable when he 
broke into the bolo fight and tried to 
take both opponents prisoner. 


(sick—sick )”’ 
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“Tt will probably all end in a mess,” 
he told himself; “and I’m old enough 
to know better. But ” He smiled 
grimly, having once known Paz, the 
Southern Queen. 

At the far end of the barrio, Paz lived 
with her father and aunt in their native 
hut. A few embroideries made for 
tourists and sold at outrageous prices, 
the weaving of banig mats and the rais- 
ing of miserable grain crops constituted 
Paz’s regular income. Being as wise as 
her native sisters, and as subtle as her 
Spanish mother had been, Paz had 
learned to twist a faded ribbon until the 
faded side was not visible, and to turn 
her frocks and patch her laces until she 
could come forth at the native dances 
in regal costume. Besides, Paz was not 
young, and she had’known many men, 
each of which had told her with pat- 
ronizing masculine wisdom of the wiles 
of English dressing. 

She was in her grain field when Cald- 
well came upon her unawares. Her red 
abaco cloth dress hung in graceful lines 
about her slender limbs, and the large 


straw hat, woven by her own brown 
fingers, perched gracefully over the dark 


braids. Her small, delicately molded 
feet peeped forth shyly under the 
ragged, red hem. As she watched Cald- 
well’s nervous strides, her eyes nar- 
rowed, and she drew a deep, defiant 
breath. 

“Good morning, Lieutenant Cald- 
well,’ she sang out, in remarkably pure 
English. 

“Good morning, Paz,” 
“Why this industry ?” 

“One must eat,” she said lightly, look- 
ing up at him with her dark, unfathom- 
able Spanish eyes. 

“Quite true, Paz. One must eat and 
one must love—am I riglit?” 

The full, red mouth closed tightly, 
and, with a toss of her head, she said: 

“For what have you come? Eh, 
Caldy?” 

A quick red burned in Caldwell’s 
cheeks, and he yearned to take Paz in 
his arms and treat her as he would a 
very naughty, very small child. 

“T have come to tell you you must 
not think of marrying David Blaine,” 


he answered. 


he replied gravely. “You must have 
been insane to think of such a thing. 
You, Paz, with your years of wisdom— 
and experience. You, the Southern 
Queen, to marry a young, untutored 
American boy, and to drag him back to 
your half-caste ways?” 

His tone was bantering, yet every syl- 
lable stung her like a whiplash. 

“And why should I not?” 

Caldwell knew that the even, cold 
tone bespoke greater strength of pur- 
pose than a burst of anger. 

“Because you will make Blaine a 
squaw man, a miserable, hopeless out- 
cast, despised by his own people, de- 
spising your own people. You know 
that very well, Southern Queen.” 

She dropped her rake and came close 
to him. Looking up into his seamed, 
brown face, she set her small white 
teeth with a sharp click. 

“Listen to me. I will never, never, 
never give him up! And you can never, 
never, never make him believe—things 
about me. Never! He loves me.” 

She turned back to pick up her rake. 
Caldwell caught hold of her arm sav- 
agely. 

“You must give him up,” he told her. 
“Do you think we will stand by and see 
you marry this boy? You?” 

“IT? Why not? I am not ignorant. 
I have ambitions. I love him. Why 
should I not marry him, Caldy?” She 
laughed mockingly. 

“Because you can never take away 
your flat, native nose, Paz, or the thick- 
ness of your under lip, or your stunted, 
curled-up native ears. You can’t take 
away your ancestry, even if your Span- 
ish mother did teach you how to ensnare 
a boy.” 

“Then you mean,” said the woman, in 
a low voice, “that I am only a native, 
without a heart, without a soul? That 
there is nothing inside of me that is 
worthy of that boy’s love? You mean 
that we, too, shall do like Dixey, and 
Johnson, and their native wives—go live 
in the hills and die in jail? You mean 
we should not be happy ?” 

“Happy? In a fashion, for a few 
weeks or months. And then the inevita- 
ble consequences of not only your past, 
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but of the generations of savagery that 
stand close behind you would prove the 
millstone. Paz, you can’t wipe the slate 
clean; you can’t do it. Some time the 
boy would turn to you, panting with 
ambition and restless longing, and 
would see in your Spanish eyes only the 
sodden, ugly relics of other years.” 

“T tell you he will not believe I have 
not always been——’”’ 

“Ah, just it. But you yourself know. 
And you wear your mark on your 
sleeve, Paz, although it seems invisible 
to you. That is the one fatal mistake 
even the cleverest of women always 
make.” 

“And you?” Her eyes looked like 
two narrow slits of night. “You, who 
have come like a thief to ask me to 
give him up? You, who have helped 
make me what I am? Is that the way 
of brave men?” 

“That is the way of brave men. 
First, they help destroy and desecrate 
what is good. Then they turn and, with 
beast fury, fight when they see a com- 


rade walking beside their own ravaged 


ruins. Yes, Paz, that is the way of 
brave men.” 

“The way of brave women is to fight 
also,” she answered. “Not openly, like 
a wild beast. But silently, wisely. 
And women win.” 

Caldwell turned away, defeated. Paz 
stood, her arms clutching the crude rake 
handle, her long braids hanging over the 

lender, quivering shoulders. 

“You are a good friend to the boy, 
Caldy,” she said. “You have taken— 
one —big chance.” 

Before he could answer, the brush 
behind them parted, and the Chinese 
leper stalked before the man and girl. 

Paz drew back with a cry of horror. 
The leper passed on in silence. In a 
minute, she pulled herself together. 

“Queen of Heaven!” she sighed. “It 
makes my blood run cold.” 

Caldwell fired his last shot. “The 
same coldness I feel when I think of 
your soiled soul, Paz, and then of the 
boy.” 

But she bent over her rake, and did 
not answer. 

Blaine and Caldwell ventured on a 


few forced commonplaces at morning 
chow, each curious to know the other’s 
thoughts, each painfully avoiding the 
subject of Paz. After chow, Blaine 
said briefly: 

“T suppose you told Walters?” 

ge Ca 

“Have you seen Paz?” 

wi as 

“TI thought so. 
let’s don’t speak of it again. 
going to forget last night.” 

Caldwell held out his hand quickly. 

“Tt’ll always be the same here, Dave,” 
he told the boy, with a helpless sym- 
pathy. 

How Caldwell managed to keep the 
news of the engagement from the rest 
of the constabulary was a mystery; 
even the natives were not aware that 
Paz was to be the legal wife of an 
Americano. Only the padre was taken 
into confidence, and he shook his silvery 
head, and told Caldwell that it would 
not be wise. And only once did Blaine 
speak of the matter. That was after 
he had been to a dance with Paz, and, 
returning home, found Caldwell half 
asleep, nursing a bad pain in his lame 
foot. 

“T think it'll be the fifteenth,” he said, 
forcing himself to speak easily. 

“Um! Going to resign?” 

“Think so. We're going farther 
south.” 

“Farming?” 

“For a little while—just at first. 

Blaine flushed as he spoke. That had 
been the plan of every other squaw 
man’s married life. 

“Better have a drink,” Caldwell told 
him. “And what do you think of the 
plan for uniforming the native police? 
Strikes me as bad. The beggars are so 
beastly pompous now, and they can be 
spotted a mile.” 

On the evening of the twelfth, three 
days before the marriage, when the tao 
were learning of the event and Paz had 
been sewing her fingers off day and 
night, Caldwell, playing an exciting 
game of solitaire, looked up suddenly, 
and saw Blaine tumble in the doorway. 

Being as wise in handling hysterical 
men as the chaperon of a Riverside 


If you don’t mind, 
Caldy, I’m 


” 
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Drive finishing plant is in dealing with 
sobbing girls, he asked no questions, but 
helped him to lie down and get his 
clothes off. He bathed the bloody froth 
from his lips, and bandaged the blood- 
shot eyes. After Blaine moaned nor- 
mally and tried to talk, Caldwell left 
him done up in cold towels, and went 
outside to send for a native drug. 

Connors, a young officer, stopped him 
curiously. 

“Ts it true that Blaine is going to 
marry—Paz?” he asked, in a lowered 
voice. 

“There is not one single word of 
truth in it,” Caldwell told him forcibly. 
“TI saw Paz last night. She is not going 
to marry Blaine.” 

‘Well, I'm glad of it,” began Con- 
nors, still unconvinced. “They say, 
gh, that he is * 

“Of course they say.” Caldwell was 
distinctly peeved. “And they always 
will continue to say until the end of the 
chapter. But I tell you no, I tell you 
absolutely no. Paz has gone away. I 
saw her last night just before she 
went.” 

“Well, I sure am glad,” repeated Con- 
nors heartily. “It did look like a nar- 
row squeak there for a bit.” 

When Blaine was ready to talk, Cald- 
well closed the flimsy door, and sat close 
beside him. 

“What is it, 
gently. 


The boy stared up at him with fever- 


1, sort 
thougn, 


old man?” he asked 


ish eyes. 

“You know,” he whispered; “you 
know that Paz has gone north to Manila 
with—a peddler ?” 

“Yes,” admitted Caldwell, “I know.” 

At the confirmation, Blaine buried 
his head in the pillow and sobbed. 

“Oh, it hurts so, Caldy,” he gasped. 
“Tt hurts so to lose faith. You don’t 
know, you don’t know!” 

Tightening his grip on the shaking 
shoulder, Caldwell whispered : 

*S-steady, boy.” 

“Tt hurts to learn that your one be- 
lief was a myth. You know how I be 
lieved in Paz, Caldy. You know how I 
stood out against everything else for 
her—and she’s gone with a filthy ped- 


dler with a little money. I wish I could 
have killed her first. I would rather kill 
my own faith than see it crushed by 
some one else.” 

Caldwell patted him reassuringly, and 
was silent. 

“Who told you?” asked Blaine sud- 
denly. 

“Paz did. 
last night.” 

“She left me a note,” raved Blaine 
recklessly. “And she told me that she 
was never coming back; there would be 
other open arms for her after the pres- 
ent lover’s grew weary.” 

Caldwell promptly jabbed the needle 
into the quivering arm. In a few mo- 
ments Blaine slept. 

The next morning, a silent, tousled 
individual that walked with a swagger 
sat opposite Caldwell at chow. Cald- 
well, perfectly indifferent to the tousled 
individual’s swagger and the bloodshot 
eyes, asked him if he would care to take 
the Cordillero trip in search of 
Abuldez ? 

“I’m uncomfortably lame yet,” ex- 
plained Caldwell, as if it were a great 
favor on Blaine’s part to go, “and I’m 
worrying about the little brute being at 
large. I know you don’t know the road 
or the hills; but you’re not lacking in 
instinct, and—and the change would do 
you good. You can pick your guides 
and men, and go forth rejoicing. I'll 
play Amos-sitting-by-the-radiator, and 
prepare the fatted calf.” 

“You're wi/'te,” said Blaine, dropping 
his eyes. “IVhite! Some day I'll be 
able to loosen up about this thing and 
talk.” 

“Any time will do to start,” went on 
Caldwell. “You know that Chinese 
leper holds a pass gate somewhere in 
the hills. You’ve seen her down in the 
barrio, haven’t you? She’s harmless 
and friendly, and I’ve thought Abuldez 
might hold forth there. She usually 
comes stumping down here to tell us. 
She was in town a little while ago, but 
only for supplies, so you needn’t bother 
going near her, Dave. Start in at the 
other end, and bag your game.” 

The next morning, Blaine, six regu- 
lars, and the guides started. Caldwell 


She came to see me here 
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was not ashamed of his tears as he 
watched the bent figure of the boy rid- 
ing forth to find fresh gods. 

After one week of searching in the 
heart of the Cordillero, they came upon 
their man, wounded and dying. Blaine 
sent him back with the soldiers and two 
of the guides. He was not ready to 
return. Not until, the sting had died 
down a little more. And Blaine had al- 
ready learned that nature is one’s brav- 
est mourner, one’s tenderest sympa- 
thizer. 

So, with the other two guides, he 
planned to explore a stretch of rock 
bed, still higher up. 

But three days later, the guides de- 
serted, stealing all provisions and the 
ponies. Blaine had not realized that he 
had been unusually caustic. With a pair 
of weak hands and a broken heart, he 
was left to find his way back to Cat- 
balogan, many miles below and away. 

At first, he was rather glad the thing 
had happened, because he wanted very 
much to die and stop the grinding, dull 
pain that occasionally sent slow shivers 
through his chest. Also, it was annoy- 
ing to imagine every few minutes that 
Paz’s dark face was staring down at 
him from above. 

But after four days of aimless wan- 
dering on the desert land, making futile, 
foolish tries at finding a path, and won- 
dering if Caldy was playing his phono- 
graph or superintending the shooting of 
Abuldez, Blaine began to forget his 
heartache in his hunger. 

After the next day, he forgot his 
1unger in his terrible thirst, and he 
found himself falling down every few 
yards and trying to lap up the dry dust, 
deluding himself it was water. Then he 
would brace up and tell himself that he 
mustn’t go plumb loco, and he would 
pull pesos out of his pockets and imag- 
ine what food and drink they would buy 
in any barrio. 

At night, he lay stretched on a flat 
rock, laughing softly and saying all 
manner of gibberish about fools who 
have ever tried to believe in people or 
things. 

In the early morning, he wriggled on- 
ward a few paces, always laughing now 


at his own folly and monotonously talk- 
ing to the faithless Paz, telling her that 
she had crucified his belief in all that 
was good. It also dawned upon him 
that dying was hard work; and he 
stopped wriggling, and tried to choke 
his own drawn neck. But the fingers 
were like claws, and only tore and 
scratched it. Suddenly he lifted his 
head, shook the brown, matted hair 
from his eyes—and stopped laughing. 

Not fifty feet away was a small lake 
surrounded with fresh grass and vege- 
tation. Blaine fancied he saw a berry 
bush at one side. But it was the cool, 
healing water that made him stand up, 
and run toward it. If he could only 
plunge «is head into it and drink madly, 
drink forever. He had fallen now— 
the water was so blue, so clear—and he 
wriggied the rest of the way, not dar- 
ing to look ahead to see how much far- 
ther he must force himseit onward. He 
would wriggic <2, wa nis head down, 
until he came to the first strip of cool 
grass; then he could manage to raise 
himself on all fours and crawl to the 
lake ; then he wou'd plunge 

After much wriggling and many 
moans, Blaine lifted his head, and saw 
endless miles of brown, dusty stones, 
dried tree trunks, split bowlders, brush 
heaps; and felt the burning, piercing, 
tyrannous sun bursting into every pore 
in his body. 

“A mirage,” he mumbled. 
—have—known—my—luck 
lows told me once. Caldy, 
you were sending me to a cure, but it 
would have been heaps more decent to 
have given me a bullet. Caldy, you 
didn’t know this was to happen, did 
you? You wouldn’t have—would you, 
Caldy? You tried to make things come 
out righ!.” 

Blaine felt himself slipping. 

With one stupendous effort, he raised 
himself partially erect on the desert 
rock, his arms outstretched appealingly. 

“Tf there is a God,” he cried aloud, 
in a clear, ringing voice; “if there is a 
God, come back to your neglected 
toys Here he laughed and bab- 
bled, then recalled himself. “Come 
back to me—help me to believe again— 
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there is a God—-there must be——— Oh, 
yes, it’s Caldy’s God—Caldy believes in 
Him. Caldy’s God, where are You? 
Caldy believes in You. Caldy’s God, 
help me, help me!” 


The huge natural rock basin of water 
was real. Blaine bathed his forehead 
in it many times before he would let 
himself believe that such was the case. 
And the peculiar dried fruit was eata- 
ble, and there was plenty of it. The 
water in the basin was clear and cold, 
as if it had just been placed there. The 
basin was a rock formation, scooped 
out by centuries of action. How it 
should come to be filled with water in 
the middle of the Cordillero desert was 
more than Blaine’s mentality cared to 
ponder over; or how strange dried fruit 
should lie close beside the basin was be- 
yond his present reasoning powers. 

\fter a long time, he sat up against 
a bowlder. He found two twigs hold- 
ing down a charred bit of soiled paper 
with queer lines drawn on it by a piece 
of slate. After studying it for an hour, 
Blaine realized that it was a diagram 
of the country, and that by following 
the main road he would be unbelievably 
near Catbalogan. 

He drained the basin and ate the 
fruit, and, taking the paper in his claw- 
like fingers, started on. He was dazed 
still; and the enormity of his danger 
had not dawned on him. He only knew 
that Caldy’s God had heard his prayer 
and had come to him, and that Caldy 
was very right in all that he had said. 
Even Paz’s face was a blur now, and 
Blaine could think of her without winc- 
ing. It was the new faith that enabled 
him to bury the lost one without tears. 

The crude map was correct. By and 
by, he found himself staggering past the 
leper woman’s hut. He was at the gate 
of the Cordillero. 

Before he got very much farther, he 
met a relief party, searching for him; 
and then he was content to tumble into 
the litter and sleep blissfully until late 
that night. 

Waking, he 
old whitewashed 
Caldy’s true face beside him. 


found himself in the 
comandancia, with 
He man- 


aged to smile and clutch his hand, and 
tell him that he believed in a God. 
Caldwell was not in a talkative humor. 
He tried to sit on Blaine and snub him, 
and Blaine dimly heard him remark that 
he was a blooming idiot to trust any 
native guides. But, by degrees, Blaine 
rambled on, telling his story and watch- 
ing Caldy’s face. And when he said: 

“It wasn’t till my own eyes played 
traitor that I turned to the Unknown 
Thing, Caldy, and asked for help.” 
Caldwell nodded, and smiled, and knew 
that the barrier was broken. 

Blaine drew out the map to show him. 
He had it tucked in the bosom of his 
shirt. Caldwell looked at it carefully 
by the flickering candlelight; and a 
sudden tightening of his lips made 

laine blurt: 

Oh, then you don’t believe it was a 
Higher Power that sent me down to the 
water and the map? You, Caldy, you 
don't believe ‘@ 

“If you only knew how much I be- 
lieved—and knew,” the older man said, 
more to himself; and Blaine, smiling 
and content, drank, ate, and went to 
sleep. 

But Blaine did not understand. Only 
Caldwell and a dark-eyed girl they used 
to call the Southern Queen ever knew. 
Yes, perhaps there was one other; but 
she does not count. 

For Paz Buenaflor had come to the 
comandancia the night before she went 
away, to see Caldwell alone. Caldwell, 
sullen and unwilling, asked her roughly 
wished to see him. And for 
held out her small 

told him to look 


why she 
an answer, 
brown palm, 
cl sely. 

After he obeyed, he took her inside 
and gave orders not to be disturbed. 
Then he said to her: 

“When did you first see it?” 

“This morning,” she answered. “And 
since then it has deepened nearly a 
quarter of an inch. I think I shall be 
a quick case.” 

“The rest of your family?” Caldwell 
felt cold beads of horror on his fore- 
head. 

She caressed the little telltale mark 
almost lovingly. 


she 
and 
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“T do not know,” she told him. “I 
only know there is no hope.” 

And both were silent, thinking of the 
Chinese leper who had stood between 
them one morning. It was hard to think 
that Paz would be like that before so 
very long. And as he looked at her 
mute, suffering face, Caldwell felt a 
great throb of sympathy and under- 
standing. 

“What do you want me to do, Paz?” 
he asked gently. “Tell Blaine?” 

“T am leaving him a note,” she said. 
“My family need never know the truth 
—they can shift very well for them- 
selves. I am telling him I am going 
north with a peddler. Please let him 
think it is true. To know that I am a 
leper would It is the last thing, 
Caldy, I shall ever ask of any man. 
You understand. Please let the final 
vanity of a woman have its way; rather 
let him think I am untrue than—this. 
Even so, he shall always remember me 
as I am now. Even if he hates and 
despises me.” 

“Where will you go, Paz?” 

“The Cordillero,” she answered, with- 
out flinching. ‘The Cordillero, where 
my people lived, and fought, and died. 
It is home to me there. Only a native 
can force the desert to yield food and 
drink; only a native can defy death on 
the Cordillero.. I shall go to the hills 
and wander—oh, yes, but is it not easier 
than going to the colony? You told me 
the Chinese woman was quiet and un- 
molested. Perhaps we can be friends.” 
She laughed softly. “And when she 
needs her hut no longer, perhaps—even 
if he should pass that way, he would 
never recognize the Paz he once loved 
and trusted. You will keep my secret?” 

“T will keep your secret. But why 
have you told me, Paz?” 

An old-time toss of the black head, a 
last defiant sparkle of the eyes. 

“Because you would have thought I 
did not love the boy if you had been 
told the peddler lie. You would have 
said that I was only a native woman. 
And because I do love the boy, I am 
going away to die alone. I wanted you 
to know, Lieutenant Caldwell, that a 


half-breed can love as deeply as a 
white.” 

Then Caldwell put his hands on her 
slender shoulders and paid her the high- 
est tribute an Americano can pay a 
native woman. 

“Paz, with all my heart, I wish you 
might have been his kind.” 

The admiration in his eyes made her 
add: 

“I have been beaten; not by you or 
by a white woman, but by something 
higher and stronger than us both. And 
because of this, I must give up the 
boy. Not because I am Paz, the South- 
ern Queen, but because there is no 
choice left me.” 

She stared at her hand again, and 
slipped away. 

And Caldwell being but a man, 
thanked his God for Blaire’s sake, and 
asked mercy ‘or Paz. 

So Caldwell knew whose loving feet 
had tracked the dying boy and found 
him; whose fingers brought the water, 
and traced the map so cleverly that 


- Blaine should never know it was fresh- 


ly made. It had been the leper woman, 
Paz, wandering in the hiils seeking 
death, who had found her lover, and 
rendered her last service for him. 

Caldwell glanced at Blaine as he 
slept, a restful, deep sleep, drawing long, 
happy breaths, and smiling as he turned 
his tired head. Blaine had found a new 
faith. 

But was it right to let him keep it? 
Or should Caldwell give him back his 
faith in the one woman he lad loved 
and take away his new trust in some 
kind God? Caldwell fingered Paz’s 
charred map over and over. Once 
Blaine muttered low in his sleep: 
“Caldy’s God, help me!” And another 
time: “Paz, you’re worthless!” 

And partly because he knew that 
some day, in the humdrum scheme of 
things, the boy would go back to his 
own people and find his mate, and part- 
ly because he was not sure but what 
Paz had been only the tool wielded by 
the boy’s new-found God—Caldwell 
kept silence. 
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CHAPTER I. 


SIGH up on the hillside over- 
looking Ascalot Bay stood the 
costly summer home of John 
Craig. Those early astir on 
the Bangor boats could see its 

hundred windows and its ridiculous pin- 
nacles and abortive towers gleaming in 
the rays of the newly risen sun. 

Binoculars wouid reveal in more pain- 
ful detail the sinful ugliness of the huge 
pile ; but—as if in compensation for the 
affront first offered—the glass would 
also bring into view a succession of 
charming gardens crowning emerald 
terraces that fell, step on step, down to- 
ward the waters of the bay. 

The shore line at the foot of the hill 
could not be seen. It was screened by 
a score of wooded islands, or, rather, 
islets. One might almost fancy they 
had been driven into the bay’s sheltering 
arms by the piratical nor’easters that at 
certain seasons ravage the coast of 
Maine. Yet, when the channel through 
this nest of little isles was threaded, a 
fine expanse of water would be found, 
as deep and placid as a mountain lake. 

It was here that Craig’s big, twin- 
screw yacht Condor dropped anchor on 
those occasions during the summer when 
the owner could turn his back on Wall 
Street long enough to run up and spend 
a few days with his daughter, Winifred, 
and his maiden sister, Eliza. 

Winifred was the only child of the 
notorious—the word is used advisedly— 
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financier. She was the one person who 
could cross him and go unwhipped of 
vengeance. Intolerant, mercilessly in- 
sistent with others, in the presence of 
this child of his, Craig became as the 
shorn lamb, bleating for the warmth of 
her smile. 

Of course, the girl was spoiled; but 
in a way right royal, for at bottom she 
was too sound of character to suffer 
more than surface injury from Craig’s 
idolatry. She was proud but not 
haughty, imperious but not arrogant; 
and she owned a sense of humor so keen 
that she could find very nearly as much 
to laugh at in herself as in others. No 
person so endowed can ever play the 
common fool. 

It was while Winifred and her aunt 
were staying in Europe, three years be 
fore, that Craig began his castle “down” 
in Maine. It was intended as a surprise 
to his daughter on her return. The 
thing was two years in the building, and 
Winifred came back—summoned home 
—for the housewarming. 

The surprise was complete—prostrat- 
ing, in fact. Then Winifred’s sense of 
humor came to her rescue. To her fa- 
ther’s bewilderment she laughed until 
she cried, then thanked him till 
laughed again. After a time, she said 
quite gravely: 

“Dad, we'll call it—Nonpareil.” 

“And what the deuce that 
mean?” demanded Craig, whose vocabu- 
lary was confined strictly to the tongue 
of his fathers. 


she 
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“It means,” returned Winifred com- 


posedly, “a thing that has no equal.” 
Craig looked pleased; and Winifred, 
who was a young woman of pronounced 
artistic tastes and a somewhat unusual 
gift with the pencil, set immediately to 
work, with a corps of landscape gar- 
deners, to redeem by its surroundings 
the unsightly mass of masonry her fa- 
ther’s dollars had conjured into being. 


It was a Sunday morning in August 
of the summer following Winifred’s 
return from abroad. Craig’s yacht, 
steam up, lay in Ascalot Bay waiting 
for him to come aboard. The financier 
had been making one of his stolen visits 
to his daughter—visits carefully planned 
to accord with the interludes in certain 
“movements” on the Street. 

The present interlude was approach- 
ing its end, and Craig was due in New 
York on the morrow. In the prevailing 
weather, the Condor, with her speed of 
thirty miles an hour, would land him 
there by noon. So Craig was saying 
good-by to his daughter in the house on 
the hill. Miss Eliza Craig was present. 
They were in the library, seated in the 
great, groined bow window which com- 
manded the isle-studded bay and the 
rolling waters far beyond. 

“Now, about these sketching expedi- 
tions,” Craig was saying. “I wish, Win- 
nie, you would take one of the servants 
along—old Peters would do. He is ab- 
solutely trustworthy. I don’t like the 
idea of you and ’Liza scooting around 
among these islands all alone. Suppose 
something happens to the motor?” 

“T would fix it,” answered Winifred 
calmly, “and much better than Peters 
could. You don’t imagine, pater—at 
least, I hope you don’t—that I’ve been 
running the /dler all this summer with- 
out learning to know her from stem to 
stern? Not much. What I own I con- 
trol.” 

Craig, who controlled so many things 
he didn’t own, smiled indulgently. 

“Quite right,” he said; “but there’s 
nothing to prevent stray people—fisher- 
men or campers—from being about. 
You might run across some of them, 
Winnie—not likely, perhaps, but you 


might—and a man along with you 
would be a protection.” 

“Pooh!” was the only and somewhat 
unfilial response to the suggestion. 

Winifred sat directly facing the win- 
dow. Her head was thrown back 
against the chair, showing her long, 
rounded throat. Her eyes were half 
closed against the light without; and 
her hair, coiled low around the fore- 
head, glinted red and gold in the va- 
grant sunbeams that fell upon it. 

Her features were well molded—the 
nose straight and thin, the mouth small 
but resolute, the chin full and firm. She 
was not beautiful; she was handsome, 
in a strong, splendid way—a woman as 
yet unaroused, unsoftened by the touch 
of love. 

As her father looked at her, his heart 
swelled with pride, and the hard lines 
in his face seemed to soften away al- 
most to the point of erasement. Lust- 
ful of pelf and power though the man 
was, they weighed as dross in the bal- 
ance against the worth to him of his 
child. In this one thing, at least, John 
Craig was honest with himself and with 
the world. 

“What do you say, Liza?” he went 
on, turning to his sister. “Don’t you 
think it would be well to take Peters 
along?” 

Miss Craig, a rather angular and 
helpless-looking person of forty-five, 
glanced undecidedly at her niece. What- 
ever that young lady thought was right 
Miss Craig was usually quite convinced, 
or could be convinced, was right. 

“Well, John,” she hesitated, “I really 
think servants would be a nuisance in 
this case. Though, of course,” she 
added, with a futile air of arraying her- 
self on her brother’s side, “we have seen 
a man, the last few days, prowling 
around in a boat e 

“Cabin cruiser,” interjected Winifred. 

“But,” continued Miss Craig, “there’s 
a woman with him, possibly his wife, 
and cr 

“\Vhy not give her the benefit of the 
doubt, auntie?” laughed the girl indo- 
lently. 

“And,” finished the other a little lame- 
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ly, “I don’t think we need worry about 
them.” 

“What sort of looking chap is he?” 
questioned Craig. “Anybody from the 
Harrisons’ or the Seaburys’ ?” 

“No,” said Winifred slowly. “He's 
more promising-looking than anything 
they can scare up. Their men all look 
as if they were cut off the same piece, 
and brains had been doled out to them 
from the same thimble. This man is 
different. has a square jaw, and 
makes you feel as though he’d bite you 
if you poked your finger at him. I wish 
I knew him.” 

“But if he’s 
Miss Craig. 

Winifred winked slyly at her father. 

“T didn’t say I wanted him, auntie— 
just that I wished I knew him. But I 
dare say if I should set my heart on 
him, dad could fix it some way to get 
him for me.” 

“\\ ‘inifred!” expostulated her aunt. 

“Money, you know, can do anything,” 
pursued the girl mischievously. “It’s 
the creed of our class. If this man 
should murder his wife for love of me, 
Craig’s millions could buy him free. 
Only, come to think of it, a divorce 
would be cheaper, and but very little 
more spectacular.” 

Miss Craig rose abruptly from her 
chair, with the grace of a jackknife sud- 
denly opened. 

“Winifred, 
vein, you are 
declared severely. 


married?” chirped up 


when you get on this 
downright shocki she 
“If ever you do see 
a man you want to marry I pray that 
there may be no impediments in the 
way, for I really believe you would stop 
at nothing to remove them.” 

“T don’t believe I would,” admitted 
Winifred, straightening up a trifle. 
“What does a crime or so amount to 
compared to getting what you want?” 

“Oh!” cried the outraged spinster, 
throwing out her hands despairingly. 
“T have nothing more to say. You are 
past endurance!” 

She walked out of the room, trem- 
bling with an indignation that would 
pass away and be forgotten at the first 
endearing word from the girl who, 
when but a lisping child, had been con- 


fided to her care by her brother’s dying 
wife. 

Winifred looked at her father, 
laughed. 

“I’ve done my best,” she observed, 
“to cultivate her bump of humor, but I 
can’t get a wiggle out of it. It simply 
isn’t there.’ 

L iza never did have any imagina- 
tion,” said Craig, chuckling. “A tree is 
a tree to her, not material for houses, 
ships, or—railroad ties.” 

“But,” insisted Winifred, with un- 
conscious egotism, “I’m always giving 
her surprises. You'd think she'd gei 
used to me—after twenty-four years of 
a” 

Craig stirred uneasily, then got up 
and went and stood in the embrasure of 
the central window, looking out with 
unseeing eyes on the gardens below. 

Winifred knew what was coming, 
and smiled to herself. She nestled 
back in her chair, and waited. 

“Yes, you are twenty-four years old, 
Winnie,” began Craig presently, “and 
still unmarried. I am 

“Let me say it, dad,” broke in the 
girl, with mock solemnity. “I know it 
by heart. ‘I am getting old, my child’— 
you are not fifty-two yet—and I want 
to see you settled in life before I die.’ 
Pater, they couldn’t kill you with a ham- 
mer. ‘You have only your aunt and me 
—no other near relatives—and I want 
to know that there will be some one to 
care for you’—and spend your money— 
‘when we are no longer here. And, my 
dear’—here’s where we do the heavy 
emotional, daddy—I—I want 
grandson, please God, to represent me 
when I’m gone.’ As if I were not the 
equal of anything that ever stepped in 
trousers! ‘Now, Winnie 

“Stop!” cried her father, henaithlinn in 
spite of himself. “It’s too 
matter to i 

“Let me finish, please,’ commanded 
the young woman. ‘Now, Winnie, 
what the devil is the matter with all the 
men that you can’t find one to suit 
you?” 

The tone, so nearly like his own, was 
too much for Craig. He dropped into 


and 
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the nearest chair, and laughed unre- 
strainedly. 

“Well,” he said at last, “what the 
devil is the matter with them?” 

“T am of the opinion,” replied Wini- 
fred, with an air of settled conviction, 
“that they need a course of somebody’s 
iron pills—prolonged and _ relentless. 
I’m speaking of the men of my set, of 
course. There’s a horrible sameness 
about them. They’re afraid to do or say 
anything the other fellow hasn’t done 
or said.” 

fum! This, I presume, accounts 
for the empty house I always find when 
I come up here?” commented the finan- 
cier. 

Winifred jumped to her feet—lithe 
and tall. The air of indolent amuse- 
ment fell from her as a leaf shaken 
from the bough. 

“I’m tired of manikins!” she ex- 
claimed. “Puppets all moved with the 
sane strings! I'd like for once to meet 


a.man who can say, ‘Yes’ or ‘No,’ and 
stand by it right or wrong; a compelling 


man, one who can stir things up and 
keep them going.” 

She crossed to the big table under the 
library dome, picked up a magazine, 
fluttered the leaves aimlessly, and threw 
it down again. 

Craig waited a moment, then he said 

so mildly that, could he have been 
heard in Wall Street, a mad rush to sell 
his stocks would have followed: 

“Don't you think, my dear, you’re a 
little hard to please ?” 

He got up and came over to his 
laughter. At the sound of his voice, 
Winifred had turned. She now rested 
her hands on the table behind her, and 
leaned back on them. 

“Father”—and she spoke very seri- 
ously—“we might as well settle this 
thing once and for all. You bring to me 
a man— | don’t care where you find him 

that I can respect, and look up to, and 
admire, and—and be a little afraid of, 
and I'll go down on my knees to him. 
Until you can do this, or I can find the 
man myself, I won’t hear another word 
about this marrying business. It’s sick- 
ening!” 

Again, could the Street have seen the 


way in which Craig submitted to de- 
feat, it would have called a lunacy com- 
mission to sit upon his case. 

“Oh, very well, Winnie,” was his 
reply to the girl’s ultimatum. “Have it 
as you wish. But’’—and he laughed ap- 
peasingly —“I’m afraid this man you’ve 
described would cause you to eat your 
own words. Remember them? ‘What 
I own I control?” 

Winifred reached over and patted her 
father on the cheek. 

“Stupid!” she made answer caress- 
ingly. ‘“‘Can’t you see the difference? 
He—that man—would own me.” 

“Beg pardon, sir,” came the voice of 
Sims, the butler, from the doorway. “A 
gentleman to see you.” 

The hard lines in Craig’s face sprang 
back into place on the instant. 

“His name, Sims?” 

“He said, sir, you didn’t know him, 
but that he had a most important com- 
munication to make to you, sir. He’s 
driven over—motor car—from the rail- 
way station at Bluffton, sir.” 

“Well, show him in,” ordered Craig. 
“Don't go, Winnie. I'll get rid of this 
fellow, whoever he is, in two minutes. 
Then I must go myself.” 

Sims ushered in the visitor, and Wini- 
fred started slightly. He was the man 
of the cabin cruiser—about thirty, well 
set up, strong, and resolute-looking. He 
stood just inside the doorway survey- 
ing father and daughter with unfriendly 
eyes. 

“You have something to tell me, I 
understand,” Craig brusquely. 
“Please state your errand briefly. I am 
leaving for New York.” 

The young man advanced a 
bowing formally to Winifred. 

“Tf possible, I would like to speak 
with you in private, Mr. Craig,” he 
prompted. “It is entirely a matter of 
business.” 

Winifred made a movement to with- 
draw, but her father laid his hand on 
her arm. 

“Stay,” he enjoined. ‘This gentle- 
man can have nothing to say to me that 
you should not hear. Now, sir, I’m lis- 
tening.”’ 

The stranger, quite at his ease, ap- 


said 


step, 
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peared to meditate this for a bare sec- 
ond; then, with a faint smile, he ceded 
the point. 

“Perhaps you are right,” he said, 
approaching the two at the table. “Your 
daughter should know the circumstances 
—now. Let me introduce myself: I 
am Grant Allen, son of Colonel Henry 
Allen, who—you may remember it, Mr. 
Craig—shot himself, ten years ago, on 
the day you completed the looting of 
the Quincy & Ballerton Railroad—my 
father’s road.” 

Not a muscle of Craig’s face moved, 
but his eyes narrowed to mere slits. 
The young man looked at him fixedly. 

“TI see,” he went on, the same faint 
smile, now strangely ominous, lifting 
the corners of his mouth; “I see that 
you do remember it. Well, it is of that 
that we must speak a while, Mr. Craig.” 

Winifred sank slowly into a chair, 
watching with fascinated gaze this sin- 
gular person who, oddly enough, seemed 
to dominate her father instead of being 
dominated by him. It was contrary, as 
she well knew, to all precedent—her 
own special case excepted. 

Then Craig spoke up, his tones crisp 
and cold. 

“You come, sir, at a late day to revive 
a forgotten topic. I refuse to discuss it. 
It doesn’t interest me, and I have other 
things to occupy my attention.” 

He turned away, as though in dismis- 

f the matter and the man. Wini- 
isappointed, could not 
Allen take hi 


scomfited. But he 


she Say 
cted to see 
<1 and di 

showed no slichtest sign of confusion. 

“Mr. Craig,” he announced, in a mat- 
ter-of-fact way, “this is Sunday, the 
tenth of August. By Saturday of this 
week, before the Stock Exchange closes, 
I shall have in my possession two mil- 
lion dollars of your money.” 

“What!” thundered Craig, whirling 
furiously upon the speaker. ‘Yor 
threaten me—here in my own house? 

“T am making no threats,” h 
unemotional answer. “I am 
truth.” 

“Why—the man’s mad!” cried the 
financier to his daughter, in almost lu- 


was Tt 
stating 


e 
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dicrous astonishment. “Where is 
Sims ?” 

He started toward the bell, but Wini- 
fred stopped him. 

“Don't,” she said quietly. “Mr. Allen 
is very much in earnest. I think, father, 
you would do well to hear him out.” 

Grant Allen let his deep-gray eyes 
rest upon the girl with, for the first 
time, a show of interest. Then he turned 
to Craig. 

“Tt may save you some trouble later 
on,” he suggested, “if we have a clear 
understanding now.” 

The older man, ever quick to anger, 
was as quick to control, or, rather, hide 
it. Allen’s preposterous asseveration 
had, for the instant, taken him off his 
guard; but now his natural shrewdness 
reasserted itself. He would find out 
what this enemy of his was planning, 
and then take measures not only to de- 
feat him, but to retaliate. 

“Go on,” he bade the other curtly. 

Craig stood with his hand resting on 
the back of his daughter’s chair, be- 
tween the table and the window. Allen 
faced them from across the table. 

“You will remember,” he commenced 
slowly, “that when my father and his 
associates refused to turn over to you 
the control of the Q. & B., you deliber- 
ately wrecked the road. You sold the 
stock down from one hundred and fif- 
teen to thirty-eight in two day My 
father, a sick man at the time, killed 
himself, and the shock of his violent 
death killed my mother. Other trag 
edies were reported. Charged up t 
your account, Mr. Craig, in this one rai 
alone, are four deaths, two defalcations 
and misery incalculable. And that was 
ten years ago. God knows what evil 
you have wrought since then.” 

A faint exclamation, a soblike sound, 
escaped Winifred. She had shrunk 
down into her chair, and away from 
contact with her father’s hand. Craig 
felt it. His eyes flamed as he lookeil at 
the man who had turned this unlovcly 
side of his career to his daughter’s scru- 
tiny —had done it evidently with sonie 
hidden purpose. But he held himself 
in check, as he could always do when 
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the exigency demanded it, and said im- 
passively: 

“Proceed. I will give you five min- 
utes in which to make your point.” 

He took out his watch and laid it in 
his palm. Allen nodded unconcernedly. 

“It is sufficient. You despoiled my 
father of two million dollars. I have 
had to make my own way in the world, 
and not until recently have I been in a 
position to take that money back from 
you. Now I am going to do it, with 
simply a reversal of the methods you 
employed against my father.” 

Allen leaned over on the table a lit- 
tle; and, as he went on speaking, tapped 
it now and then with his finger. 

“I have studied your operations for 
a long time, Mr. Craig. You are buy- 
ing in the L. & M. You have already 
forced the price down to seventy-four 
and one-half. You are going to wreck 
that road as you did the Q. & B., though 
not so suddenly. I don’t own a share 
of L.& M. I don’t know who the stock- 
holders are, and don’t care; but because 
you are after that railroad, because it 
will hurt your prestige and your pride 
if you don’t get it for a song, I have 
chosen it as the instrument with which 
to wrest from your robber hands the 
money you stole from my father.” 

Allen paused, and, looking over Wini- 
fred’s head, apparently totally unmind- 
ful of her existence, let his eyes bore 
into Craig’s. A flush had risen to his 
forehead, and his mouth was a straight 
vindictive line. In his left temple a 
great vein stood out. The girl could 
see it, pulsing with the passion that was 
in him; and for the first time in her life 
she felt the fear of an individual man 
stirring in her heart. 

Craig said nothing. His face was in- 
scrutable. He returned the young man’s 
gaze steadily for a moment, then 
glanced at his watch. Allen suddenly 
leaned still farther over the table, and 
leveled a finger at the financier. 

“Craig,” he pronounced, in a voice as 
tremorless as his finger, “I am making 
no threats against your person—under- 
stand that well—but you are going to 
start in and boost L. & M. until, by 
Saturday noon next, you will have put 


it back to one hundred and twenty-three, 
the point at which you found it. You 
are going to lose millions in doing this, 
and out of those millions I will take 
the two that belong to me—no more. I 
shall be a thousand miles from sight or 
hearing of you, but you will be as help- 
less as a child in my hands, and, as a 
child, you will do my bidding. This is 
what I have come here to-day to tell 
you before you go back to New York. 
Think it over.” 

He looked at Winifred a single in- 
stant, inclining his head to her slightly, 
and left the room. 

Absolute silence followed; then the 
girl drew a long breath. She turned in 
her chair and glanced up at her father, 
who was still standing back of it. His 
face wore an expression quite foreign 
to its ordinary cold repose—a mingling 
of doubt, uncertainty, and angry sur- 
prise. His watch yet lay open in his 
hand, and his lips were parted as though 
to speak, but for the moment both 
speech and action seemed to be denied 
him. Winifred broke the spell. 

“Ts it true,” she half whispered to 
him; “true about the way you—you get 
your money ?” 

Craig slipped his watch back into his 
pocket. 

“The man,” he said contemptuously, 
“is a vicious fool. He shall be punished 
for this, if I can find a way to reach 
him. Now,” coming around in front of 
her, “let's It's time for me to 
be off.” 

‘Bit 


drop it. 

urged Winifred, as she slowly 
rose, “you haven't answered my 
tion, father. Is—it—true?” 

She stood where she had risen, dull, 
apathetic of mien, all the buoyancy gone 
out of voice and carriage. Craig made 
an impatient gesture, and walked 
abruptly to the door. But here he 
turned. 

“Of course not,” he answered irrita- 
bly. “I can’t explain it to you, Winnie 
—you wouldn’t understand if I did— 
but it’s all in the regular course of busi- 
ness. I know how to make money, and 
other men don’t, and so I’m branded 
as a murderer, a thief, and a liar! | 
made this man’s father, Henry Allen, 


ques- 
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a fair and square offer for his road. 
He refused, and I forced him to sell. 
It’s done every day, everywhere; and 
because I would have my way, and 
Allen couldn’t have his, he blew his 
brains out, like the weak-minded fool 
that he was. And now, after all these 
years, his son comes along, and would 
do to me, if he could, exactly what I 
did to his father; only he poses as the 
avenger, while I—TI still remain the orig- 
inal old robber!” 

He laughed harshly. Winifred 
moved over to him, at the door, her eyes 
suffused with sudden tears. 

“Father,” she said softly, “I don’t 
understand it at all, but you—you— 
must be right, and—and—oh, dad, you 
are the best man in the world, and I 
love you with all my heart!” 

She threw her arms about his neck 
and buried her face on his shoulder. 
Again the hard lines around Craig’s 
mouth softened wondrously, and into 
his eyes came a light that almost glori- 
fied him. 

“Winnie—Winnie,” he murmured, 
passing his hand gently over her lus- 
trous hair, “my little one—my little 
one.” 

“T’m afraid of him—that man, dad 
breathed the girl, her face still hidden. 
“He was so terribly in earnest. Do you 
think he can make you , 

She hesitated, and Craig laughingly 
finished for her: 

“Do as he sa 
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But, if 


two, he’s 


's? Hardly. 
he’s the stronger man of the 
welcome to what he can take from me; 
and I promise you, Winnie, I won’t so 
much as whimper.” 

It was not until the Condor was 
threading her way among the outer 
islands that a sudden thought came to 
Winifred; she had neglected to tell her 
father that to-day was not the first time 
she had seen Grant Allen. 


CHAPTER II. 

It was Tuesday afternoon. Craig 
had been gone two days, and Winifred 
had resumed her sketching expeditions. 
She had said nothing to her aunt of 
Allen’s visit. Somehow she could not 
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bring herself to speak of it; yet it 
pressed like a dead weight on her mind. 
In spite of her desire to believe her 
father in the right, and the determined 
effort to uphold this belief, she found 
herself again and again arguing the oth- 
er man’s side of the case, trying to find 
wherein its justness, if any, lay. But 
the more she thought upon the matter, 
the more hopelessly complex it seemed 
to her; and so, on this afternoon, she 
had arrived at the decision to put it en- 
tirely away from her, and forget even 
the existence of the person who had 
caused the trouble. 

Winifred, drawing board on her 
knees, was seated in the shade of a 
little clump of stunted pines on the 
ocean side of Coot Haven, the outer- 
most island of the Ascalot group. Miss 
Craig, near by, was reclining against a 
bowlder, fanned by fitful breezes from 
the broad Atlantic. She was reading a 
novel—one of those love tales that seem 
to appeal especially to elderly virgins 
whose only hope of personal romance 
lies in worlds beyond the present. 

The /dler, Winifred’s little runabout, 
was rocking lazily on the rising tide un- 
der the lea of the island, grapnel thrown 
high up on a strip of the beach; but the 
boat could not be seen from where the 
two sat because of a stone-strewn hum- 
mock that, like a monster grave mound, 
reared itself to obstruct the view. 

Miss Craig raised her eyes from her 
book to address some remark to her 
niece. What it was will never be 
known, for, instead of speaking, the 
lady screamed. 

Winifred, startled into dropping the 
drawing board from her knees, looked 
in the direction indicated, and herself, 
with difficulty, repressed a cry. 

A white yachting cap was topping 
the mound, rising slowly above it; the 
cap was followed by a blue coat with 
trousers to match; and thus revealed 


to her, inch by inch, as it were, Wini- 
fred saw again the man who but a few 
moments back she had resolved to think 
of never again. 

“It’s that boat person—the one we 
saw the other day!” exclaimed Miss 
Craig. 























She scrambled to her feet with 
frightened alacrity. Winifred had al- 
ready risen. Now she spoke hurriedly: 

“Listen, auntie. I’ve met him. He 
called on father Sunday, just as he was 
sailing. His business was of an un- 
pleasant nature, but he is a gentleman. 
Don’t be frightened.” 

Grant Allen came leisurely on, lifting 
his hat as he drew near. 

“You must pardon me,” he said un- 
smilingly when he had come up to them, 
“but there is something wrong with 
your boat.” 

“Why, what is it?” questioned Wini- 
fred, amazed. Then quickly: “My 
aunt, Miss Eliza Craig, Mr. Allen.” 

Allen bowed his acknowledgment, 
and turned again to the girl. 

“Your supply pipe seems to have 
sprung a leak. At any rate, the gasoline 
is out of the tank. I was passing, and 
the smell was so insistent that 1 took 
the liberty of making an investigation.” 

“Mercy on us!” cried Miss Craig 


helplessly. “How are we ever going to 
get home, Winnie?” 
“But I don’t understand it,” said 


Winifred to Allen. “Everything was 
all right when we came ashore.” 

The young man shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“One never can say how these things 
happen, you know—only that they do.” 
He glanced at his watch. “It is four 
o’clock. I would suggest that you come 
aboard my boat, and we'll tow yours.” 

There was no warmth of invitation 
to the tone in which this courtesy was 
proffered. It made Winifred feel like 
an almsman receiving his dole. A flush 
mantled her cheek as she replied: 
Never mind the launch; I'll send 
some one for it. Come, auntie. We are 
compelled to trespass on Mr. Allen’s 
good nature for a time; let us make it 
as brief as possible.” 

She started to gather up thew belong- 
ings; but Allen was before her. 

“Permit me,” was his only comment; 
and quite unhurriedly he picked up the 
sketching outfit and other small things 
scattered around. 

Miss Craig looked on as though she 
half expected him to take wings and fly 
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off with the whole lot. “Mercy on us!” 
repeated the good lady at intervals, like 
one committing to memory a_ note- 
worthy line. She still kept her hold on 
the novel, little dreaming that its mild 
adventures would pale into insignifi- 
cance compared with those that she 
herself was soon to know. 

Allen led the way across the island 
to the point off which the Jdler rode. 
No word was spoken as they went 
along. Winifred was at a loss for 
something to say, and Miss Craig’s mind 
was a blank. As for Allen, he marched 
ahead with a strange smile playing on 
his lips. 

The evidence of liberated gasoline 
was plain enough to Winifred as they 
came down on the beach where the 
launch’s anchor lay. Allen’s tender was 
drawn up on the shingle near at hand. 
A cable’s length offshore, the cabin 
cruiser was swinging to her kedge. 
Winifred could see a woman sitting un- 
der the awning aft. 

Allen pushed the tender into the 
water. 

“Let me help you, Miss Craig,” he 
offered, holding out his hand to the 
elder woman. ‘Take the stern, please. 
Now”—he hesitated just long enough 
for emphasis—*‘ Miss Winifred, athwart- 
ships.” 

Winifred, feeling a little like a miss 
in short skirts again, ignored the out- 
stretched hand, and jumped into the 
boat. Allen pushed off, and _ silently 
pulled for the cruiser. She was a sea- 
worthy-appearing craft, fifty-two feet 
over all, with eleven feet beam. As 
they swung around to the ladder on the 
starboard quarter, Winifred noted that 
the name was Hope, no haven given. 

The woman under the awning rose. 
She was tall, fair-haired, sweet-faced, 


and a trifle matronly of figure. She 
stood looking down gravely at her 
brother. 


“My sister, Mrs. Marsh,” said Allen 
to his guests. “Alice, this is Miss Eliza 
Craig, Mr. Craig’s sister, and Miss 
Winifred Craig, his daughter.” 

Miss Craig flashed a quick glance at 
Winifred, and the girl returned it with 
a faint smile. Awkward though her po- 
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sition was, the element of humor in it 
began to appeal to her. Here she was 
accepting the hospitality of her father’s 
avowed enemy ; and her aunt, all in ig- 
norance of the situation, was grimacing 
at her because the man’s relation to the 
woman with him was so hopelessly com- 
monplace. 

But she stood up composedly, and 
took the firm, strong hand Mrs. Marsh 
reached out to aid her to the deck. 

“We are very fortunate,” observed 
Winifred cordially, as she stepped 
down into the cockpit. “I don’t know 
what we would have done if you hadn’t 
happened by.” 

Mrs. Marsh made no instant reply. 
She was busy helping Miss Eliza Craig 
out of the tender. Then she turned to 
the girl. 

“We are glad to have you here, Miss 
Craig.” she said quietly. “Shall we go 
into the cabin while my brother gets 
under way? We have a rather com- 
fortable little boat, I think. I would 
like to show it to you.” 

She moved aside for the others to 
enter, then followed, closing behind her 
—oddly enough, as Winifred thought— 
the doors to the companionway. 

A power dory that had been crawling 
into view around the point of a neigh- 
boring island took on speed as Allen, 
standing up in the cockpit of the Hope, 
waved his hand. 

The dory came up under the stern 
of the cruiser. Allen leaned over and 
spoke to the lone occupant. 

“Fix that supply pipe in the latnch, 
Jack. All you’ve got to do is to screw 
up the valve at the carburetor. Then 
give the tank some of your gas.” 

Jack nodded. 

“Of course,” added Allen, “you know 
what to say to them at Craig’s. Phone 
them before your train leaves. And 
don’t forget to tell them where to find 
the launch. Good-by, old chap. Digby 
to-morrow, and every day after.” : 

“Good luck!” returned Jack. 
Alice to keep a stiff upper lip.” 

He sheered off toward Coot Haven, 
and Allen ran forward and hauled in 
his kedge. The motor was self-starting, 
and alongside the steering wheel were 
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placed reverse and throttle-control lev- 
ers, making the Hope a one-man boat. 

Clearing Coot Haven to the north. 
ward, Allen laid his course, full speed 
ahead, for the outer waters. 

Presently a cry came from the sa- 
loon, the doors of the companionway 
were flung open, and Winifred stood in 
the entrance. Miss Craig was peering 
over the girl’s shoulder, her lips drawn 
back from her teeth in-a grin of fright. 
Mrs. Marsh, standing farther back, 
gave her brother a meaning look. 

“’Bout ship!” called Winifred to 
Allen. “About, I tell you! This is 
monstrous !” 

For all answer, Allen slowly shook 
his head. In a breath, Winifred had 
sprung upon him, struggling to wrest 
the wheel from his grasp. She was in a 
white rage—a perfect fury of passion. 
She struck savagely at the young man, 
her eyes blazing, her bosom heaving 
stormily. 

“Put about!” she screamed at him. 
“This instant! You—you—scoundrel!” 

“Mercy on us!” gasped Miss Craig, 
and sagged down in a semiswoon on the 
locker inside the door, where Mrs. 
Marsh ministered to her. 

Allen kept Winifred off simply by 
the interposition between them of an 
arm that, as the girl reflected later, was 
like a bar of iron. 

“T see,” he said coolly, “my sister has 
told you. Surely you cannot believe 
that any harm will come to you. 
id all in it is at your comman 


This 
boat and 1 1 
save in one thing—it shall not return to 
Ascalot Bay until your father has paid 
his debt to me.” 

The finality of his tone pierced 
through Winifred’s anger. She knew 
that it was futile to struggle longer, and 
she drew away from the man. But 
contempt of him surged up in her hot 
heart until she felt that it must burst. 

“Oh!” she cried, in a smothered 
voice. “Oh! You-—coward!” 

“To you, yes—now. To myself, no-—— 
never,” returned Allen. 

“To strike a father through his 
child!” went on Winifred, in the same 
choked voice. “The baseness, the bru- 
tality of it!” 




















“Ts it worse,” challenged the other, 
“than striking a child through the 
father—and the mother ?” 

Winifred turned away, throwing out 
her hands with a hopeless gesture. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, in question of 
her own tortured spirit. ‘What is to be 
done? What? What?” 

Grant Allen’s eyes softened as he 
looked at the drooping shoulders of the 
girl. 

“Miss Winifred,” he said gently, “you 
and I can never get anywhere from our 
present point of approach, and, as we 
are in rather close quarters on a little 
boat like this, and shall have to see a 
good deal of each other for a few days, 
it might be well, don’t you think, to ar- 
rive at some sort of modus vivendi? 
Won't you sit down?” 

The composure, the quietness with 
which Allen spoke, and the note of def- 
erence that she had not heard from him 
before, had its effect on the young wom- 
an, in spite of the tempest that still 
warred within her. She sank into a 
chair, and fastened burning eyes on her 
constituted host. 
‘o think,” she breathed, “that I 
1ed you were a gentleman! Why,” 
in seli-scorn, “I even told my aunt as 
much—there on the island—when you 
came up. I told her not to be fright- 
ened!” 

\s though this reference to her had 
Miss Craig into active life 

voice came wailing out to 
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conjured 
again, her 
them from the cabin: 

“When are we going home, Winnie?” 
it inquired. “J—TI am not at all well.” 

The Hope had, in fact, struck the 
swell of the open sea, and was rising 
to it buoyantly ; and Miss Craig was be- 
ginning to experience the effects of the 
swinglike motion. Winifred sprang up, 
and went to the door. 

“This man has informed me, auntie,” 
she explained scathingly, ‘‘that we are 
to be his—his prisoners for an indefi- 
nite time; but I don’t think he intends 
us actual bodily harm. You will feel 
better if you lie down a while; that is, 
if—if our jailers will permit it.” 

Mrs. Marsh glanced at Winifred with 
a deprecating smile. 
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“Don't 
It is very un- 
usual, all this, and perhaps a little vio- 
lent; but try to look at the other side. 


“Don't,” she murmured. 


think so hardly of us. 


We have not been treated well our- 
selves.” 

Miss Craig, hunched back against the 
locker cushions, had covered her eyes 
with her hands. Now she whimpered: 

“It can’t be true. I know I’m dream- 
ing; and, oh,’ suddenly letting her 
hands fall, “I—I am feeling dreadfully 
ill!” 

“Let me help you to your berth,” in- 
terposed Mrs. Marsh, with gentle con- 
cern. 

And almost bodily she bore off the 
limp and unresisting maiden lady to a 
little stateroom amidships, from which 
the suffering soul did not emerge till 
morning. 

Winifred resumed her chair in the 
cockpit, and regarded Allen with curling 
lip. 

“Of course it was you,” she said, 
“who tampered with my launch—it was 
a part of your infamous plot.” 

“T shall have to plead guilty,” ac- 
knowledged the other placidly. “How 
else was I to get you here?” 

The girl laughed bitterly. 

“It seems to me you went to needless 
trouble to inveigle us aboard your boat. 
We are two helpless women—it would 
have been quite simple to knock us 
down and throw us in here And it 
would have been in better keeping with 
your present role.” 

\ dull flush showed under Allen's 
coat of tan. He looked steadily into 
the brown eyes fixed upon him, dark 
with passion; looked until at last they 
lowered before his gaze and wandered 
out upon the water and beyond to the 
distant shore line. At length he said: 

“T am not altogether a brute, Miss 
Craig; but I shall make no excuses for 
what I have done this day. You are 
the only instrument of punishment | 
can wield against the man who robbed 
my sister and myself of father, mother, 
and fortune; and so I deliberately 
planned to use you—had already 
planned the way when I called on your 
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You may term it what 


’ 


father Sunday. 
you will. I call it retributive justice.’ 

Winifred flashed her eyes back at 
him. 

“What,” she demanded bitingly, “do 
you think it will be called in a court of 
justice, to which this must quickly 
come ?” 

Allen’s face lost its set expression of 
the moment before; and for the first 
time he smiled at her—the smile a man 
has for the woman who attracts him. 
But he said nothing. Instead, he 
reached into his pocket and pulled out 
a pipe, which he leisurely filled and 
lighted with a flare. Then he smiled 
again; indeed, he laughed outright. 

Winifred found herself in a maze of 
conflicting emotions, chief of which, to 
her own stupefaction, seemed to be in- 
dignation rather than consuming wrath. 
She felt in some way baffled, and beat- 
en, and utterly without recourse. It was 
a strange sensation for one so long ac- 
customed to dominate every situation in 
which she might be placed. 

“It is well to laugh while you can,” 
she flamed out. “But don’t forget the 
reckoning.” . 

“That is for your father to attend to,” 
responded Allen; ‘and, Miss Winifred, 
you may be very sure it will be done as 
quietly as possible. If, as you sug- 
gested just now, the matter were taken 
into court, don’t you think we would all 


cut a pretty figure? He smiled again. 
“Kidnaping would be the charge 
Think of it—kidnaping! And the vic- 
tims long out of swaddling clothes! 
Wouldn't it be a treat to the reporters? 


Can’t you see ourselves pilloried on the 
front pages of all the penny dreadfuls— 
you, the timid, suffering maiden; I, the 
heartless, hellish villain? Come, now, 
just fancy it.” 

Winifred shrank from the picture he 
had drawn for her. Allen had scored 
heavily in defense of His position. 

“And then your father,” he continued, 
the lightness going out of his voice. 
“He, of course, would enjoy seeing 
himself and his predatory methods held 
up to view. Oh, if he wants publicity, 
Miss Craig, I am ready to give it to 
him.” 


Mrs. Marsh appeared at the saloon 
door. 

“T think,” she ventured, looking a lit- 
tle wistfully at Winifred, “your aunt is 
more comfortable. She is dropping off 
to sleep. I—I thought perhaps you 
would like to know it.” 

Winifred bowed stiffly. Then, feel- 
ing curiously like a child convicted of 
misbehavior, she said coldly: 

“Thank you.” Then added, as it 
seemed to her without her own volition: 
“You are very kind.” 

And then she bit her lip, and red- 
dened to the roots of her hair. 

“How about tea, Alice?” spoke up 
Allen quickly. ‘I’m pretty sharp set, 
and you know you've got to take your 
trick at the wheel from six to ten.” 

“I’m going to get it right away, 
Grant,” answered his sister, and went 
forward to the galley in the motor 
cabin. 

“Alice ought to have a master’s cer- 
tificate,” declared Allen, smiling at 
Winifred. “She’s as good as any of 
‘em in these waters. This is her boat, 
you know. Jack, her husband, bought 
it for her last year. But,’ changing his 
tone suddenly, “I want to say certain 
things to you, things you should know ; 
and then, so far as I’m concerned, the 
disagreeable part of this little voyage 
will be over. It will remain for you to 
determine our status toward each other 


for the next few day 

“Tt will be unchanged, I assure you,” 
commented the girl frigidly. 

‘As you please, of course. In the 


please, 
first place, I must tell you that to-mor- 
row morning your father will receive a 
dispatch from me saying that you and 
Miss Craig are my guests—for how 
long depends upon himself. This dis- 
patch will be sent from Boston by my 
brother-in-law on his way to New 
York. It will naturally convey no in- 
formation of our whereabouts. 

“In the second place, your people at 
the house have by this time been called 
up and told that you have gone off on 
a yachting cruise with friends——” 

“Friends, indeed!” broke in Winifred. 

“With friends,’ proceeded Allen 
calmly, “who were passing by and 
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wouldn’t take ‘no’ for an answer. They 
are to get the launch—your people— 
and they are not to expect you back for 
some days. 

“Now, it only remains to tell you that 
to-morrow morning we shall anchor off 
Digby, Nova Scotia; and if you have 
any word you wish to send your father, 
I will be glad to see that it reaches him 
by wire verbatim, only’—and he 
laughed lightly—"it will be transmitted 
to him through my brother, Jack, in 
New York.” 

Winifred looked up with sudden in- 
terest. 

“You mean,” she questioned eagerly, 
“that my father will get, word for word, 
what I may write down?” 

“Absolutely.” 

Winifred let her eyes fall to the deck, 
and for a time seemed absorbed in a 
study of the spar-varnish finish. Allen, 
covertly watching her, was compelled to 
acknowledge her charm. For him—a 
man of his nature—it lay not so much 
in the appeal to his eye, powerful 
though it was, as in the address it made 
to his intelligence. Here was a woman 
abruptly arrested in the full exercise of 
an imperious will, reduced, as it were, 
to a state of subordinacy, yet, though 
shaken, still undaunted in the face of 
a frowning fortune. 

It touched Allen more closely than 
would have any other attitude possible 
to the girl. He felt a thrill of admira- 
tion run through him. It glowed in his 


veins like wine, and swelled slowly in 
his heart like a strain of wondrous 
music coming from afar. 

And this was the daughter of the 


man he had sworn to humble! 

Presently Winifred lifted her 
and regarded her companion steadfast- 
ly. After a moment, she spoke: 

“May I put a question to you? 
“As many as you please.” 

“Then—I am quite ignorant of busi- 
ness ways—will you explain to me jus t 
what you expect my father to do when 
he gets your message in the morning?” 

“T expect,” said Allen, with a serious 
countenance, “that he will fly into a 
frightful passion. Really, I can see the 
picture vividly.” 


eyes 
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He paused just long enough to note 
the barest possible suspicion of a twitch- 
ing at the corners of Winifred’s mouth, 
sternly denied though it was by the 
knitted brow, and hastened on: 

“Then, when he has thought it all out, 
he will begin to buy Lawrenceville & 
Milton Railroad stock—we call it L. & 
M. for short—until the price goes up 
from seventy-four dollars and fifty 
cents a share to one hundred and 
twenty-three dollars, the figure at which 
it was quoted when your father set out 
to get control of the road. When he 
starts to buy, I and a thousand others 
will begin to sell to him; and the faster 
we sell to him, the faster he will have 
to buy to keep the price going up. Do 
I make myself clear? 

Winifred nodded. 

“So far—yes. And will he lose con- 
trol of the road by this?” 

“Oh, no,” laughed Allen harshly. 
“No, indeed. He will get control of the 
road, all right, but—well, he'll be danc- 
ing to the tune he has played so often 
for other poor devils to dance to.”’ 

He stopped short, and his gray eyes 
looked somberly into Winifred’s. 








“In other words, Miss Craig, he will 
be doing just what he made my father 
do, except he is too rich to ruin—damn 


father wasn’t.” 


him !—and my 
chair flam- 


The girl sprang from her 
ing anew with wrath. 

“T am totally defenseless, and you in- 
sult me through my father!” she cried. 

“T sincerely ask your pardon,” apolo- 
gized the young man earnestly. “A 
wrong long endured and thought upon 
makes one bitter at times. You and I 
are at hopeless variance on the point at 
It could not be otherwise. If 
I will not offend 


issue. 
you will forgive me, 
again.” 

There was that in Allen’s voice 
desire to appease and to please—which 
moved Winifred to forbearance. She 
leaned against the iron support of the 
cockpit awning and gazed down into the 
water swirling by. The Hope was mak- 
ing fourteen miles an hour, and her 
wake lay spun out, like sifted chalk, in 
a short, narrow lane. 

Winifred watched it merge 





and dis- 
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appear into the pursuing billows, her 
mind busy again with the problem of the 
last two days. Was this man in the 
right, and her father in the wrong? 
And if so—here a new tangent pre- 
sented itself—could this violent inroad 
upon her personal liberty be in any way 
justified? No, it could not. This she 
knew; and yet—her pulse quickened at 
the thought—it was a masterful thing 
to do, a daring, a challengeable thing to 
do, a step from which there was no re- 
treat. 

Under her lashes, the girl glanced to- 
ward Allen, sitting motionless by the 
wheel. He was looking straight at her, 
and she shivered slightly. But then the 
evening breeze was freshening, blowing 
in strong from the east. 

“You can steer, of course,” asserted 
Allen. “Take hold here, and I will find 
you a wrap. Or, if you choose, you can 
select one to suit yourself. You will 
find several in the closet in my sister’s 
room—yours now.” 

“No,” replied Winifred, “thank you. 
I am going in to my aunt. I—I don’t 
care for anything to eat. But first, if 
you have a scrap of paper and a pencil, 
I will write the message to my father.” 

Allen found an old envelope in his 
pocket. He split it open, and handed it 
over along with the stub of a pencil. 
Winifred sat down and wrote a line. 

“Wall you send this?” she asked, pass- 
ing it to him. 

Without waiting for a reply, she rose, 


and went into her room. And this is 
what Allen read: 
Don’t worry. We are safe. Stick it out. 


CHAPTER III. 

At sunrise, the Hope was pointing 
into Digby Gut. Allen was at the 
wheel, having stood the watch since ten 
o’clock of the previous evening. Mrs. 
Marsh was asleep in the stateroom for- 
ward. 

For an hour past, the cruiser had been 
feeling her way through one of the fog 
rings peculiar to the Bay of Fundy. 
Allen had sounded his compressed-air 
whistle at regular intervals; but now, 


with the rising sun, the ‘fog dog” had 
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come along, and was eating up the mist 
rapidly. 

With the last toot of the whistle, 
Winifred came out into the cockpit. 
She had on a wrap belonging to Mrs, 
Marsh, covering her from head to foot. 
It was dark blue, a color especially be- 
coming to the girl. There were other 
wraps in the stateroom closet, but—she 
had chosen this. 

“T am sorry,” Allen greeted her; “but 
I had to-keep that horn agoing. I sup- 
pose it woke you.” 

“No,” returned Winifred, taking a 
seat near the door, “it did not wake me. 
I have been awake for hours. I—d 
have come out now because there is 
something I wish to say to you before 
the others are about.” 

Allen nodded comprehendingly, but 
said nothing. 

“T have talked with my aunt,” went 
on the girl, in low, measured tones, “and 
—well, she takes your side of the case 
somewhat; though, please understand, 
she thoroughly condemns what you 
have done.” 

Allen bowed gravely, as if in perfect 
accord with Miss Craig’s position; but 
he still maintained silence. Winifred, 
who had been looking at him, let her 
eyes wander ahead to where the tall 
cliffs of the Digby entrance reared sheer 
up from the purpling waters. 


“Of course,” she explained, “‘my aunt 


is of a rather emotional nature—roman- 
tic, I should say—and this—this sort 
of thing, now that she has gotten over 


her fright, appeals to her. But for my- 
self, I side with my father, because’”— 
she hesitated, as though at a loss for 
just the word she wanted—“well, be- 
cause I believe he is not conscious of 
any real wrongdoing.” 

Again Allen simply bowed. 

“Now,” pronounced Winifred, trying 
to assume a judicial air and failing la- 
mentably, “I—I want to say that—that 
I have forgiven you to the extent that, 
while I am forced to bear you company, 
I—I will attempt to make the best of 
the circumstances, and—well, it would 
be too awkward for anything if | 
didn’t,” she concluded lamely. 

















“T understand,” said Grant Allen so- 
berly. “I will gladly do my part.” 

And then Winifred smiled on him; 
very faintly, perhaps, but she smiled. 

“Of course,” she observed, ‘my fa- 
ther will not give in. He will have all 
the ports of the world searched for us, 
if need be, and when he finds us———”’ 

“Tt will be in Canadian waters,” put 
in the young man, laughing lightly, “and 
he will have to get out extradition pa- 
pers, and serve them on me, and—oh, 
it will take a lot of time, and meanwhile 
I'll have you with me.” 

“Yes; but if he sends some one, or 
comes himself, to claim me?” 

Allen appeared to study this for a 
moment. At length, looking squarely at 
her, he said deliberately: 

“In that case, I will fight. I will not 
give you up without a struggle, depend 
upon it. 

There was a meaning in his tone that 
made the blood race, wave on wave, 
through Winifred’s entire body until it 
nearly stifled her. It seemed to her as 
though in one brief instant she had been 
adrift from all the fastenings 


She was 1, overwhelmed. 


washed 
of life. 


) 
‘ 


stunned, 


And then a sudden terror seized her— 
terror of herself—an appalling feeling 
that never again would she be able to 


hold her destiny in her own tw 


al 
aione, 


“ 1, 1 1 1 P 
Like one who, long asleep, awakes to 
find himself confronted a g 
Wriote 
emergen ) n y 
the indifference of il veheld a 
who, in less than a 1g | 
& 


taken her captive not onl) 
of soul. She did 


not sense this ill at 
once; it stole in upon her 


step by step, soft-foote 
who comes by night .to pi 


guarded. Just now she wa 
wholly afraid lest her face 
tumult in her. 

She got up and leaned over the roof 








of the cabin house, looking with unsee- 
ing eyes at the picturesque beauty of the 
Digby Channel, which they were no 

entering. And so she stood, mute and 
motionless, until the Hope pushed t 
into Annapolis Basin and rounded to 


quaint old town of Digby. 


off the 
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At breakfast, Winifred surprised her 
aunt and astonished Mrs. Marsh by a 
display of spirits seemingly irrepressi- 


ble. Prior to the meal, Miss Craig had 
condescendingly informed Allen that 
she bore him no lasting grudge; and, 
though his conduct was reprehensible in 
the extreme, and absolutely unheard of 
in these prosaic days, she could find in 
his story—as her niece had related it to 
her—some slight excuse for what he 
had done. She closed by expressing the 
wish that her brother would listen to 
the voice of reason, and do whatever 
Was necessary to put an end to the pres- 
ent absurd situation. 

The good lady had delivered her 
speech with the air of one disposing 
finally of a mooted question; but she 
had intended to keep up a certain re- 
serve toward Allen as a hint, perhaps, 
that no further vagaries would be tol- 
erated. And here was Winifred letting 
down the bars helter-skelter, and acting 
as though the best joke of the season 
had been perpetrated on her father! 

Indeed, the girl appeared to be trans- 
formed. The humorous side of the ad- 
venture had come uppermost in her 
mind; and she entered into it with a 
zest that made Allen feel almost foolish 
at the part he had played. Tragedy was 
turned into comedy, in the process very 
nearly converting him from villain into 
clown. 

Later, as the young man was prepar- 





g to go ashore, Winifred approached 

I 

“\Vhen a prisoner gives parole, I be- 
lieve he allowed conditional liberty, is 
1, amt? 1 


» not?” she asked demurely. 
‘Yes,’ assented Allen. 

“Then, I give you my word that if 
you will let me go with you, I will make 
no attempt to escape or to inform 
against you.” 

“Jump in,” said Allen, as he drew the 
tender up to the ladder. 

“First,” returned Winifred, “please 
hand back the message I gave you last 
night to send to my father. I want to 
change it a little.”’ 

Allen handed back the scrap of paper. 

“Now, I’m ready,” declared the girl. 

And this time she took the hand 
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Grant Allen held out to help her into 
the boat. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Down in New York that same morn- 
ing, when John Craig entered his aerie- 
like office in the tall building in lower 
Broadway, he found a dispatch marked 
“Personal Business” lying on the top of 
the little heap of letters requiring his 
individual attention. He opened this 
dispatch carelessly ; but, as his eye took 
in its contents, the sheet of yellow paper 
fluttered from his nerveless fingers to 
the floor. 

“God!” he exclaimed, and fell back 
in his chair, white to the lips. 

Presently the color slowly crept into 
his face again, deepening from red to 
purple; and his eyes grew bloodshot 
with the strain upon the brain ventricles. 
Anger was beginning to assert its sway 
over him. 

He reached down and picked up the 
telegram, and read it again, pausing at 
each word to sense it fully. Then he 
mechanically felt for the button on his 
desk—the secretary’s call. But he did 
not press it. Here, he suddenly realized, 
was something that no man save himself 
could deal with; for publicity was the 
one thing to be avoided, for his daugh- 
ter’s sake, for his own sake. 


For the third time he read Grant 
Allen’s message. It was dated Boston; 
but this might mean anything or noth- 
ing; undoubtedly the latter, for Allen 


was not the man to leave a clew to his 
whereabouts. 

With an oath, Craig got up and began 
pacing the room to and fro, suffocating 
with the unaccustomed smart of a rage 
that could not reach the object it would 
vent itself upon. He did not stop to 
plan the punishment, the consuming in- 
jury, he would visit upon Allen. This 
could wait a while; the measure of it 
would be terribly sufficient when the 
time arrived. What now filled all his 
mind were the questions: How was he 
to find his daughter? Where begin the 
search? If he gave a thought to his sis- 


ter, it was but to feel the comfort of her 
presence with his child. 
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Suddenly it came to him that Peters, 
old reliable Peters at Ascalot, should be 
able to tell him something. He sat 
down and wrote a dispatch to Peters, 
guardedly but calculated to bring out 
all the information of which the old 
man was possessed. This done, Craig 
called up on his private phone the gen- 
eral superintendent of the telegraph 
service, read to him his wire, and dic- 
tatorially bade him sweep the lines clear 
and get the answer back in record time. 

In a littlke more than an hour—so 
quickly obeyed are the behests of great 
riches—the general superintendent him- 
self was delivering to Craig over the 
phone old Peters’ message. As _ the 
financier jotted it down at his desk, it 
read: 

Some one telephoned from Bluffton yes- 
terday evening at six o’clock that the ladies 
had gone for a yachting cruise of several 
days with friends who took them on at Coot 
Haven. We were notified to get the launch. 

For some minutes Craig sat staring 
dully at the words he had written down, 
and slowly the details of the scene in his 
library with Allen, only three days be- 
fore, came back to him, He went over 
the interview step by step until he was 
pulled up short by the young man’s as- 
sertion that, in less than a week, he 
would have him—Craig—at his mercy. 
Well, he had made good, this man. Craig 

invassed the situation from every 
point, but could see no escape for him- 





self. His one imperative need now was 
speedy action—to do something that 
would get Winnie, his little girl, back 


to him. Of course, he could raise a hue 
and cry through the press, and thus, 
doubtless, locate her; but the same en- 
gine of publicity would also spread 
broadcast the motive of Allen’s act— 
guessing at it, right or wrong—and 
bring down shameful notoriety upon the 
child he loved. 

At last Craig turned to the phone, and 
called up his confidential brokers. When 
he had Lansing, the head of the firm, 
on the wire, he said to him briefly: 

“Stop selling L. & M. I'll call you 
again before the market closes.” 

Hours went by, and the old man sat 
thinking—thinking. By his orders, a 




















glass of milk was brought in to him at 
one o'clock; and by his orders no living 
soul, not even his secretary, was to enter 
the room again unless sent for. 

And yet, at two o’clock, the secretary 
ventured a knock on the door. At 
Craig's angry call to enter, the man 
came in, evidently a little frightened. 

“Your daughter—Miss Craig—has 
sent you a message—very urgent,” 
stammered the secretary. “The bearer 
will deliver it to you only in person, he 





says. I thought—— 
“Show him in,” snapped Craig. 
“And—let us alone.” 


A moment later, John Marsh was fac- 
ing the baleful scrutiny of the finan- 
cier’s yellowish eyes. Craig started to 
speak, but Marsh interrupted. 

“T’ll do the talking—you listen,” he 
commanded curtly. ““My name is Marsh. 
I am married to Grant Allen’s sister. I 
represent them both in this matter. [ 
have received, through Allen, this mes- 
sage from your daughter to yourself.” 
He drew from his pocket a telegram, 
and read it: 

“We are safe, but do not delay buying L 
& M.’ 

“Now,” went on Marsh, “you can call 
this a frame-up if you like, but your 
daughter sent that message, word for 
word, of her own free will. With all 
your pull, you can’t have it traced, as 
you're thinking right now of doing. At 
least, it would take days to do it. It 
was wired to one place, phoned to an- 
other, and from there phoned to me. 
his is all I have to say to you.” 

He turned abruptly on his heel and 
strode to the door. 

_ “Wait!” cried Craig, springing to his 
Teet. 

Marsh stopped short. 

“If—if I do as this scoundrel wishes, 
when can I see my daughter ?” 

“Keep steam up on your boat out 
there,”’ said the other, motioning toward 
the Battery ; “and when L. & M. touches 
one hundred and twenty-three and stays 
there half a day, I'll send you word.” 

“And suppose I don’t put the price 
ups 
“Why,” returned Marsh, his hand on 
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the doorknob, “you can do as you damn 
please about that. It’s up to you.” 

And he went out, closing the door 
with emphasis. 

Craig crossed to the window, and 
stood looking down at the Condor 
swinging to the ebb tide in the North 
River. Never in his long, tempestuous 
career on the Street had he experienced 
the sense of personal buffeting that this 
day had brought him, The man just 
gone had flouted him, as though he and 
his millions were a thing of no moment ; 
and Allen had played with him like an 
angler who lets his fish run before strik- 
ing. He felt suddenly old, used up, in- 
competent. 

He looked at his watch. It was half- 
past two. Just an instant he hesitated, 
then went to the phone, and called up 
Lansing. 

“Buy fifty thousand shares of L. & 
M. before the close,” he ordered; ‘‘and 
come over here at once.” 

The sensational recovery of L. & M. 
was the talk of the Street for weeks; 
but this is not pertinent to the present 
story. Thursday—the day after Marsh’s 
visit to Craig—the stock closed at one 
hundred and twenty-four and _ one- 
eighth. It opened firm on Friday at one 
hundred and twenty-three and one-half, 
and held at that price till noon—held 
there as if fastened in a vise. 

At twelve-thirty, a messenger brought 
a note to Craig. Immediately upon his 
heels came another messenger bearing a 
Receiving the note first, Craig 
opened that first. It read: 


dispat« h. 


Your daughter and her aunt will be at 

home to-morrow in time for breakfast. 
MARSH. 

Craig opened the little telegram. It 
was dated Digby, Nova Scotia. As he 
scanned the printed lines, they conveyed 
no meaning to him; and a second read- 
ing seemed to prove as futile. Yet they 
were signed with Winifred’s name. The 
message ran: 

Good for you, dad. We are sailing for 
home this evening. Have had a wonderful 
trip. Hurry to me. 


Under forced draft, the Condor out- 
did herself. She averaged thirty-two 
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miles an hour. As she slowed down to 
her anchorage in Ascalot Bay on Satur- 
day morning at ten o'clock, Craig saw 
Winifred standing on the jetty. She 
was not alone. A man was with her. 
Then Craig noticed a cabin cruiser lying 
off the jetty to the north, A woman 
was seated in the cockpit reading, or 
pretending to read. Up on ne of the 
lower terraces leading to the house, 
Eliza Craig was fluttering a handker- 
chief at her brother. 

But Winifred and her companion 
stood motionless—waiting, as one would 
say, in breathless expectation of a judg- 
ment to be passed upon them. 

The financier’s mouth was set in a 
forbidding line as he stepped from his 
launch and paused for a moment before 
advancing to his daughter. Something 
of what had happened had been borne 
in upon him as, racing from New York, 
he had pondered on Winifred’s tele- 
gram; but he could not believe matters 
had passed altogether beyond his con- 
trol. Now, as he searched the faces of 
the two before him, he understood that 
Grant Allen had found a way to more 
than square accounts with him. Not 
only had Allen wrested from him the 
owing millions, but he had taken that 
which was far dearer than all the wealth 
of earth. 

A great bitterness filled Craig’s soul; 
but before he could give it voice, Wini- 


fred, divining all, was speeding to him. 


Re 





“Father!” she cried aloud. “Remem- 
ber what you said to me only so long 
ago as Sunday.” 

As she came up to him, she stopped 
a little way off, poised like a bird at 
flight end. In her eyes was an expres- 
sion Craig had never seen there before 
—a look of such exquisite tenderness 
and suppliance that all at once the old 
man went blind with unshed tears. 

“You said this, father,” the girl re- 
minded him, in low and_ tremulous 
tones. “‘If he’s the stronger man of 
the two, he’s welcome te what he can 
take from me.’ ” 

Craig suddenly reached out his arms, 
and Winifred sprang into them. 

“Oh, dad—dad!” she whispered. “He 
is the man—at last!’ Then, half cry- 
ing, half laughing, she hugged him to 
her. “And you said—remember ?—‘I 
promise you, Winnie, I won't so much 
as whimper.’ 

“T won't,” said Craig. He marched 
up to Allen, and held out his hand. “Is 
it quits between us?” he asked. 

“Ves,” answered Grant Allen, taking 
the proffered hand; “more than quits. I 
am in your debt.” 

Craig nodded knowingly. 

“There is only one thing I want to 
say,” he observed, with a grim smile. 
“IT may be an old robber, as you inti- 
mated a few days since; but, young 
man, by the shade of Barabbas, I can 
yet go to school to you!” 








?HERE was a letter from Lon- 
don for Alphabet Applegate at 
last. We found it awaiting us 
at Ridgeton when we got back 
from our hunting trip. There 
was also a letter for me. 

“I fawney,” remarked Applegate, 
“that this is the end of our sport, don’t 
you know, and I'll have to be closing up 
that Otis rawnch deal in a hurry. The 
guv’nor will be wanting me to settle 
down.” 

“And I'll have to get back to the 
drudgery of a desk,” I added lugubri- 
ously. “You've given me some anxious 
moments, Applegate, but your company 
has been worth all the worry.” 

ae hope SO, old chap,” he returned. 





But we quickly learned the folly of 
jumping to conclusions. Phe eni 
\ pl rate not dl ed t ( 

He wrote 





I am investigating, and the reports so far 
are not altogether favorable. It is, of course, 
worth some financial sacrifice to get you 
settled a few thousand miles from London, 
but I am not sure the price isn’t too high in 
this case. I am awaiting further advices be- 
fore deciding what to do in the matter. 


“Now, what d’ve think of that, old 
chap?” asked Applegate plaintively. 
“Isn't it a nawsty dig?” 

Well, it was, especially that reference 
to the financial sacrifice that would be 
justified to get him settled far from 
home, but it did not seem to me a sub- 
ject upon which I could comment with 
safety, so I turned to my own letter. 
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That was from the firm that employed 
me, and had assigned me the task of ad- 
vising Applegate in the matter of his 
proposed investment, which advice, by 
the way, Applegate painstakingly ig- 
nored, 

The firm wrote: 

Just because our relations with the senior 
Applegate are of a nature to induce us to 
extend every possible courtesy to him, you 
must not get the idea that we are in busi- 
ness for the sole purpose of furnishing you 
money for this jaunt. So far as we can 
judge from your drafts a backwoods so- 


journ is more costly than a St. Regis suite. 


I refused to read more, as it was evi- 
dent that the letter was written in a 
peevish spirit, and I was confident that 
ome where in it | should be re] roved 
for specific expenditures necessitated by 

rr adventure. \pplegat 
said I was quite right, and the guv’nor 
and the firm were so unreasonable that 
they were entitled to no consideration 
whatever. Still, we decided to linger in 
Ridgeton for a while, partly as a matter 
of economy, and partly because we 
could think of nothing else to do just 
then. 

Thus we made the acquaintance of 
Howard Landor, and became somewhat 
entangled in the Jessie Foster affair. 
Landor was an Englishman, but with 
more of Western breeziness than of 
English conservatism, and with no trace 
of English accent. Jessie was a young 
widow—a dressmaker—and pretty. The 
majority of gowns seen in Ridgeton and 








our search f 
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Vicinity were so evidently homemade 
that one wondered how a dressmaker 
could make a living out of that industry. 
Nevertheless, Jessie did, and it may be 
well to say in passing that no breath of 
scandal was ever associated with her 
name. 

Landor interested Applegate from the 
first, for he was‘both English and a re- 
mittance man. 

“I fawncy I’ve heard of those bally 
chaps,” remarked Applegate, when Lan- 
dor had unblushingly admitted that he 
was one of that odd class, and was even 
then awaiting his remittance. ‘They 
ship you to the other side of the world 
somewhere, and then you get your 
money as long as you stay there.” 

“Right,” agreed Landor, “but it’s 
Canada and Australia generally. There 
are a few in this country, but more in 
Canada. I’m off my beat just now, for 
I belong in Canada myself. Got to wait 
here for the remittance, though; no 
money to get back.” 

“Fawncy, now!” commented Apple- 
gate. “What was the trouble, old 
chap?” 

“Flying too high,” explained Landor. 
“Got mixed up with the money sharks; 
didn’t seem to be anything in my line 
but scandals; so I was shipped away for 
the good of the family. Doing better 
over here, though. Got a job in Can- 
ada. Haven't learned to work steady at 
it yet, but I’m improving all the time. 


Family will forget all my foolishness, 

and be proud of me some day. 
Although I had heard often of remit- 

tance men, [I had only hazy ideas con- 


cerning them, so I ventured to question 
Landor further. 

“Queer crowd,” he said. “Some are 
pretty good fellows, and some are not. 
Some are just heedless and irrespon- 
sible, and don’t seem to be able to set- 
tle down at home; and some are alto- 
gether worthless. Don’t you Americans 
sometimes send your boys West when 
the city gets too strong for them?” 

I admitted that we did. 

“Well, that’s the way of it with most 
remittance men,” he went on. “Of 
course, some are in serious trouble back 
home, and couldn’t go back without fac- 








ing a scandal that would at least splat- 
ter mud all over some proud family, 
while others are like the boys that you 
send West to see if a little hustling away 
from the white lights won’t make men 
of them. Some don’t do a thing but 
spend their money as soon as they get 
it, and then settle down to wait for the 
next remittance; but a lot of them make 
good after getting a few hard knocks. 
They need the knocks, though, for 
they're mighty impractical and indiffer- 
ent at first.” 

“D’ye know, old chap,” remarked Ap- 
plegate reflectively, “I fawncy I’m a bit 
in that line myself.” 

As the senior Applegate certainly was 
trying to locate his son some distance 
away from London, although not on the 
remittance plan, there was an element of 
truth in this that made the subject a 
delicate one, so I passed it off with a 
laugh, and turned again to Landor, 
whom I rather liked in spite of, or, per- 
haps, because of, his very frank con- 
fession. 

“For myself,’ andor continued —— 
breezily, “I'll plead guilty to being a 
good deal of a fool, but no worse than 
that. I can prove the fool proposition, 
though.” 

“Can you, now?” returned Applegate. 
“Well, what's the answer ?” 


m 


“Girl,” replied Landor. “Girl 
widow.” 

“Silly awss, just like me,” commented 
Ap] legate. 

“Girl,” repeated Landor, ignoring the 
comment; “pretty girl Came up over 


the line from here for a visit, and I met 
her. With her much of the time for 
three weeks. Then she went home, and 
I followed.” 

“Silly awss,” commented Applegate 
again. 

“Oh that was all right,” insisted Lan- 
dor, “that was sensible. It was later 
that I made a fool of myself. Spent all 
my money, you know.” 

“How ?” asked Applegate. 

“Flowers,” answered Landor. “She 
wouldn’t accept presents of value, but 
no girl will refuse flowers, so I loaded 
her up with the hothouse kind that you 
have to send away for. And then, just 

















when all my money was gone, I found 
there was another man.” 

“My word!” exclaimed Applegate. 
“What did you do?” 

“What could I do?” returned Landor. 
“IT was stranded here then—couldn’t 
even pay my hotel bill—and you can’t 
ask a girl to marry you when there's a 
constable trailing you every time you go 
near the station at train time. Sound 
nice, wouldn’t it? ‘Will you marry me, 
sweetheart, and have your honeymoon 
in jail while I’m waiting for money to 
pay my hotel bill and take you back to 
Canada, where I’ve got a job waiting 
for me?’ That would be an alluring 
proposition, wouldn’t it? You can al- 
most hear what the girl would say: ‘No, 
sir; I’ve got to wait until I can do bet- 
ter than that.’ ” 

“Then you haven’t awsked her, old 
chap?” queried Applegate. 

“Of course not,” answered Landor. 
How can Il now? But wait , 
“I fawncy it’s just as well,” com- 


“ 





mented Applegate musingly, and no 
ynore was said on the subject at that 


time, 

We soon learned why Landor had 
talked with us so freely, however. He 
was a frank, unreserved fellow, any- 
way, quite unlike the ordinary [nglish- 
man, and the whole affair, so far as it 
concerned the girl, was already public 
property, a subject of general discus- 
ion, so there was really no reason for 
Any stranger arriving in 
own would be sure to hear the story, so 
vhy hesitate to speak of it as freely as 
of any other matter of local interest? 

Indeed, others soon put us in posses- 
sion of many details that Landor had 
withheld. He had neglected to mention 
the girl’s name, and we learned that she 
was Mrs. Jessie Foster, the dressmaker. 
He had not offered to present us, but 
others did, and we were soon acquainted 
with the heroine of Ridgeton’s great ro- 
mance. He had made no mention of his 
rival’s name, but we learned that he was 
Joe McGee, and that, apparently, he had 
much the better chance. 

McGee was not especially popular, 
but he was a local man, and Landor was 


an outsider, so local sentiment rather fa 


reticence. 
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vored McGee. We also met McGee, 
and were not particularly impressed. 
He was a brusque, blustering fellow, 
who might or might not have some good 
qualities underlying an uninviting ex- 
terior. The chances, it seemed to me, 
were against it. At any rate, in spite of 
the fact that Landor was a remittance 
man, | was inclined to think more highly 
of him than of McGee. He seemed to 
be more straightforward, more of a gen- 
tleman. I had no desire to get mixed up 
in the affair, but my sympathies were 
with the Englishman, and I thought Ap- 
plegate’s were too, until 

Well, Applegate could always be re- 
lied upon to entagle himself somehow, 
where a pretty woman was concerned, 
and he seemed to be captivated by “the 
little widow,’ as she was generally 
known. I considered his course little 
less than treachery to Landor, and told 
him so, but he only laughed. 

“What do | owe Landor, old chap?” 
he argued. ‘He told us a bit of his 
story, and that’s all. I’m not even in- 
debted to him for the introduction, don’t 
you know, and he cawn’t claim a per- 
sonal friendship that would call for any 
sacrifice. Lut don’t worry, old chap; I 
know what I’m doing this time.” 

I doubted it, especially when I saw 
how very devoted he was to Mrs. [os- 
ter. Widows are notoriously danger- 
ous to young fellows who think they 
know what they are doing. I told him so, 
but he was in no way disturbed. My 





doubts increased when I detected a 
growing coolness between him and Lan- 


dor, and they were still further strength- 
ened when McGee began to show a 
querulous, not to say irascible, disposi- 
tion. 

I took occasion to remind him of 
Sally Otis, who had troubled me enough 
on his account at one time, but, being 
now a few hundred miles away, was a 
much safer proposition than a pretty 
little widow on the spot. He only 
laughed again, and said that Jessie was 
a ‘ripping fine girl,” even if she was a 
widow, and he “rawther fawncied” he’d 
have to see the thing through. I 
gested that either McGee or Landor 
might take a notion to fill him up with 


C-~ 
sug 
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lead, but he refused to consider that a 
possibility. 

“No chawnce, old chap,” he said. 
“T’ve got it all figured out this time, 
don’t you know.” 

It is a thankless task to act as special 
guardian of a man like that, so I gave 
up in despair. There would be serious 
trouble, of course; that was a certainty. 
Applegate saw more of the little widow 
than either of the other two, and his 
relations with his rivals became more 
and more strained. In one way, I did 
not blame Applegate. Mrs. Foster was 
more than merely a_ pretty young 
woman ; she was a delightful compartion 
—vivacious, clever, whimsical, enter- 
taining. I saw enough of her to know 
that. 

But I also saw and heard enough to 
convince me that playing with fire 
would be a mild and safe pastime com- 
pared with Applegate’s present diver- 
sion, whether he had entered upon it 


with serious or flirtatious intent. Mc- 
Gee began to talk threateningly. I was 


really much more afraid of Landor, who 
brooded now and said nothing, but Mc- 
Gee’s threats alone gave me excuse for 
taking the subject up again. I told Ap- 
plegate about them. 

“D'ye know, old chap,” he said, “I 
fawncy I'll have to look the fellow up 
and have a talk with him.” 

“Have a talk with him!” I cried. 
“Are you a blithering idiot, Applegate ?” 

“Not at all, old chap,” he replied. 


“T’ve been expecting this, don’t you 
know. It gives me the chawnce I’m 
awfter. Come on!” 


I expostulated, argued, pleaded, but 
Applegate was determined. I assured 
him that McGee would probably do his 
talking through the business end of a 
revolver, but he was so confident there 
would be no trouble that he insisted 
upon going unarmed. It was no mere 
whim, he said, but part of a plan that he 
had carefully worked out in advance, 
and he had learned enough about Mc- 
Gee to know just what would happen. 

“It is not a bally shooting game at 
all,” he declared. 

Nevertheless, I slipped a revolver into 
my pocket. I knew that gun fighting 
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had long been discouraged in Ridgeton, 
but it did not seem to me a time to take 
chances. Excitable men often act first, 
and think afterward, in such matters as 
this. 

We found McGee without difficulty, 
and I discovered that Applegate was 
justified in his assurance that there 
could be a conference without shooting. 
They were still coldly and formally po- 
lite to each other when they met, but 
no more. They had not exchanged a 
dozen words since Applegate’s atten- 
tions to the little widow became notice- 
able, and I could see that McGee was 
uncertain what to expect when Apple- 
gate now walked directly up to him. 
His hand sought his pistol pocket, but 
it was only a precautionary move. The 
man who has been making threats is in- 
clined to be suspicious in such circum- 
stances. But Applegate merely asked, 
most courteously, for a few minutes’ 
conversation with him, and, after a mo- 
ment of hesitation, McGee agreed, and 
we sought a table in an obscure corner 
of the hotel ‘bar. 

“Now, what is it?” demanded McGee. 

“You're awfter the little widow, as 
you all call her,” said Applegate. 

“Yes, and I’m going to have her!” 
declared McGee belligerently. 

“We'll come to that directly,” re- 
turned Applegate, speaking with his 
usual deliberation and placidity. “D’ye 
mind repeating what you’ve been saying 
about me? I’ve heard some rumors, 
don’t you know, but I'd rawther not rely 
upon them.” 

McGee pushed his chair a little back 
from the table, that he might not be 
hampered in case he had occasion to 
make a quick movement, but Applegate 
remained as before, quite imperturb- 
able, although he intimated, in the usual 
Western way, by keeping his hands in 
plain sight, that he had no treacherous 
designs. I was prepared to act, how- 
ever, so far as my tenderfoot training 
would permit, whenever there seemed to 
be occasion for it. 

“What I said,” asserted McGee, glow- 
ering, “I’m ready to back up.” 

“Quite right,” agreed Applegate 
“What was it?” 
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“T said,’ and the tone was coldly 
menacing, “that there'd be an English 
fun’ral hereabouts if you didn’t back 
away mighty quick, and I also said ¥ 

“Quite enough, I assure you,” inter- 
rupted Applegate. ‘I fawncied it was 
something like that, don’t you know, 
but cawn’t you see it would be mur- 
der?” 

“What!” The unexpectedness of 
this contention almost took McGee’s 
breath away. 

“It would be much better, don’t you 
think, to fight for her,” Applegate sug- 
gested. 

It was my turn to be overwhelmed. 
Instead of avoiding trouble, he was 
actually courting it. 

“Or shake the dice for her,” he went 
on, “or mawtch coppers, or play a game 
of cards. They tell me street shooting 
is quite unpopular here, you know, and 
what advawntage would it be to either 
of us to kill the other if they hanged 
the survivor or sent him to some bally 
prison? I’d much rawther arrange it 
so that one of us gets the lady.” 

McGee simply gasped, the proposi- 
tion was so amazing. Yet there was 
merit in it, beyond question, and the 
argument was sound. The time was 
past in Ridgeton when one man could 
kill another, unless able to make a clear 
case of self-defense, and expect to go 
unpunished. The victor would be no 
better off than the victim, so far as mar- 
rying the little widow was concerned. 
McGee saw the point, but he also saw, 
as I did, one flaw in the proposition: a 
duel, in case of a fatal ending, would be 
almost as serious a matter as a street 
shooting affray. He said so. 

“Oh,” returned Applegate, “but we'd 
fight with fists, don’t you know.” 

Again both McGee and I were ren- 
dered speechless for a moment, but 
again there was merit in the plan; it 
would eliminate one of the two, put 
neither under the ban of the law, and 
give the victor a clear field, except for 
—— I suddenly remembered Landor, 
and mentioned him. 

“Of no consequence,” declared Ap- 


plegate. “If Mr. McGee and I fight or 
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mawtch or shake or play cards, the win- 
ner gets her.” 

“Sure,” agreed McGee. “Landor’s a 
dead one in this game already.” 

I could not feel so certain of this, and, 
although I realized that I knew less of 
the actual situation than either of these 
two, I inclined to the belief that some- 
body would have to answer to Landor 
before the game was played out. 

“Then it’s settled?” queried Apple- 
gate. 

“It is,” answered McGee. 

“Which way ?” 

“We'll fight for her.” 

“When?” 

“The sooner the better.” 

“To-morrow morning,” suggested Ap- 
plegate. 

“Suits me,” acquiesced McGee. 

It did not suit me, but I could say 
nothing just then. It was not that I had 
any particular fear of the outcome of a 
physical encounter, for I knew some- 
thing of Applegate’s skill as a boxer, but 
the affair promised complications that 
were more than disquieting to a man in 
my position. And I was puzzled. The 
only plausible explanation of Apple 
gate’s course was one that I did not like 
to consider as even remotely possible. I 
seized the first opportunity, when we 
were alone, to question him. 

“See here, Applegate,” I said, “do 
you really want her?’ 

“No, old chap,” he answered serenely, 
“and I jolly well won’t get her.” 

“Do you want him to have her?” I 
persisted. 

“No, old chap,” he replied, “and he'll 
not get her—awfter you’ve done your 
part.” 

This unexpected inclusion of me as 
an active participant served to further 
puzzle and disquiet me. 

“What do you expect me to do?” I 
demanded. 

“I'd rawther like to have you go and 
see her,” he explained. 

“Oh, you would!” I exclaimed. 

“Tell her we’re going to fight for her, 
don’t you know,” he added. 

“Nice job!” I commented. 

“Tell her,” he went on calmly, “that 
we considered shaking the dice or play- 
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ing cards for her, old chap, but finally 
decided to fight—with fists.” 

“And if I should be such a fool,” I 
said, determined to get all the facts be- 
fore unburdening my mind, “what good 
would it do?” 

“Cawn’t you see?” he returned. 

“No, I can’t.” 

“Silly awss!” he commented. “Do 
you fawncy any girl of spirit will like 
being put up like a bally purse or a lot- 
tery prize?” 

I began to see his point. 

“Do you fawncy,” he pursued, “any 
girl of spirit will let two bally brutes de- 
cide her matrimonial future offhand, 
like they'd settle the ownership of a 
cow ?” 

I admitted that, viewed in this light, 
it was humiliating. 

“Do you fawncy,” he went on, “any 
girl of spirit is going to have a husband 
that doesn’t even take the trouble to 
awsk her if she wants him?” 

“But are you sure McGee hasn't 
asked her?” I put in. 

“Would he fight for her if he had?” 
retorted Applegate. “Of course not, old 
chap. There'd be no need of fighting 
for her if she’d said Yes, and no use of 
it if she’d said No.” 

The reasoning was good, but still 
there was an obscure point. 

“What do you expect her to do?” I 
asked. 

“Marry Landor,’ he answered con- 
fidently. “I’ve studied the situation, 
don’t you know, and I fawncy she likes 
Landor better than either of us, any- 
way, but she needs to be jarred a bit, old 
chap. Some girls do, you know; they 
cawn’'t really read their own hearts until 
they are. It’s so jolly nice and excit- 
ing to have two or three men awfter 
them that they don’t even try.” 

“And Landor?’ I queried, when I 
had somewhat recovered from my as- 
tonishment. 

“Cawn't you see I’m doing it for 
him?” returned Applegate. ‘Nice chap, 
and the best man for her. I’ve taken 
quite a fawncy to him. He’s to be ready 
at the psychological moment, you know. 
His money has come.” 

I drew a long breath; I needed it. 


“Then all this has been nothing but a 
little play to sidetrack McGee?” I said. 

“Something like that,” he admitted. 
‘Rawther clever of me, don’t you 
think ?” 

“Well,” I replied, “it sounds all right, 
but you never can tell with a woman. 
You can generally figure pretty closely 
on what a man will do, but it’s different 
with a woman. I should think you 
would have found that out by this time.” 

“Old chap,” he asserted earnestly, “it 
cawn't fail. She'll be so angry when 
she hears what we're doing that she'd 
marry one of your bally Indians, if 
there wasn't anybody else, just to show 
us that she’s going to pick out her own 
husband. Go ahead! We cawn’t do 
anything else now, anyhow.” 

[ went. I knew I would when he first 
told me what I was to do, although I 
was determined then that I would not. 
[ always end by doing what Applegate 
wishes; it gives me a good chance to 
blame him when anything goes wrong. 

I conveyed the news to the little 
widow as diplomatically as I could— 
that is, I brought up the subject in an 
incidental way, just as if I supposed she 
already knew about it. She questioned 
me eagerly. I answered reluctantly; 
but I saw she got all the facts, in spite 
of that reluctance. She received the 
information very much as Applegate 
had predicted. 

“A prize fight!’ she exclaimed. “A 
prize fight for me! If they’ve got to 
fight,” indignantly, ““why don’t they use 
guns? Don’t they think I’m worth it?” 
\nd again: “Dice! Cards! Am Ia 
barroom stake? It’s a wonder they 
didn’t put me up in a raffle!” And still 
again: “Haven't I anything to say about 
this? Can’t I even choose my own hus- 
band ?” 

I went back to Applegate, and con- 
fessed that he was really a wise man, 
after all. 

“She'll be going away with Landor 
now, he asserted. “She really wants 
him, old chap, only she didn’t know it 
before.” 

Still, there was the fight to trouble me 

not the fight itself, but what might 
follow it. I had no particular confi- 











dence in McGee, and it seemed not un- 
likely that he and his friends would re- 
sort to weapons if he got the worst of it 
with fists. I did a little scouting, how- 
ever, and was reassured. 

Ridgeton—at least, so much of it as 
knew of the affair—was enthusiastic. A 
fight of this description was a distinct 
and welcome novelty, and Ridgeton was 
quite ready to show its appreciation by 
taking every precaution to insure fair 


play. To this end, a referee and four 
assistant referees were appointed. The 
duty of assistant referees, I was in- 


formed, was to uphold the decisions of 
the referee in case any excited or peev- 
ish individual undertook to dispute 
them. I looked up the referee, and 
casually mentioned my doubts. 

“Don’t worry none,” he said. “I got 
four men that'll be on the watch for 
anything like that, and McGee knows 
better’n to try it. You tell the Britisher 
to put up the best fight he knows how, 
and leave it to me to see that he gits a 
square deal.” 

I could ask nothing better than that, 
so I was quite easy in mind when Ap- 
plegate and I repaired to the battle- 
ground the following morning. This 
was just outside of town, and we passed 
the home of the little widow on the way 
to it. She may have seen us, but we 
saw nothing of her, and I wondered if 
she had already gone with Landor. If 
so, it occurred to me that there was 
nothing to fight for. However, there 
was no satisfactory way of discovering 
that now. 

Having had no experience as a sport- 
ing reporter, I cannot describe the fight 
properly, so I shall make my account 
of it brief. A level stretch of turf was 
the “ring,” and there were about fifty 
spectators. There were no rounds, and 
few rules. At the word, the combat- 
ants were to begin, and fight until one 
or the other of them was whipped— 
that is, until he could fight no longer, 
whether from exhaustion or a knock- 
out. Kicking, gouging, biting, and hit- 
ting below the belt were barred, but 
nothing else was. Either might throw 


the other in a clinch—if he could. In 
short, so far as rules were concerned, it 
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closely resembled the rough-and-tum- 
ble fight of schoolboys. 

I thought at first that this was going 
to put Applegate, accustomed to boxing 
in the regulation way, at a disadvan- 
tage, but I was mistaken. He was 
slightly taller than McGee, but weighed 
a trifle less, and lacked his strength. 
Applegate was no weakling, but Ac- 
Gee was an unusually strong man, and 
in a clinch would have all the best of it. 
A rib might be easily and quickly frac- 
tured in his embrace. 

On the other hand, Applegate had 
the skill, and, in spite of his usual de- 
liberateness in word and action, he 
could be very quick when there was 
occasion for it. Thus he was able to 
conserve his strength, to fight with the 
least physical exertion, and so tire his 
opponent out. 

McGee did all the rushing, and Ap- 
plegate merely tapped him here and 
there, and neatly side-stepped. McGee 
saw early that his sole advantage lay in 
a clinch, when his great strength would 
count in the rough-and-tumble follow- 
ing, but Applegate also saw this, and 
either stopped the rushes with a punch, 
or failed to be at home when McGee 
arrived. 

Inside of five minutes it was appar- 
ent to every spectator that the outcome 
of the fight was going to depend abso- 
lutely upon McGee's ability to clinch 
with Applegate. His terrible blows fell 
short, or were parried, while Applegate 
reached him m 
almost at will. 
rapidly tiring himself, and each failure 
to connect added to his desperation and 
his frenzy, and made him less difficult 
to handle. 

A little later he was staggering, while 
Applegate was still reasonably fresh. 
Barring some accident, some slip, the 
fight was then as clearly Applegate’s as 
if he had already landed a knock-out 
blow, and it was equally clear that Ap- 
plegate could put in that blow when 
ever he chose. But he did not. In- 
stead of knocking him out, he wore him 
out, and the fight ended with McGee on 
the ground, so battered and exhausted 
that he simply could not get un. 


re or less effectively 


Moreover, McGee was 
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Applegate was almost scathless. A 
few blows had got past his guard, and 
there was a bump or a bruise here and 
there, but, otherwise, he suffered only 
from the exhaustion that naturally fol- 
lowed so severe a physical and mental 
strain, 

The referee gave his decision, and re- 
marked that anybody who tried to go 
back of it would have trouble on his 
hands. He said it was all settled now, 
and any attempt to follow the affair up 
in any other way would be an insult to 
him and the assistant referees—lése-ma- 
jesté, possibly. Anyhow, McGee and 
his friends accepted the verdict meekly, 
and we had no trouble with them then 
or afterward. 

Applegate was a hero, of course. 
The average American admires a good 
fighter, no matter how much local pride 
may suffer as a result of his exploits, 
and, as I have said, McGee was not 
especially popular, anyway. Apple- 
gate was cheered, and congratulated, 
and slapped on the back, and told that 
he was a good fellow, and could have 
the town itself for the asking. Then 
he was hoisted upon the shoulders of 
two of them, and the joyous crowd 
started for the little widow’s. 

In vain he exposulated; they knew 
the reason for the fight, and they were 
going to see the thing through. Apple- 
gate, thus borne in triumph to the prize 
he had won, was about as miserable as 
a man could be, but the crowd would 
listen to no excuses. 

Next to Applegate, I think I was the 
most worried man in the world just 
then. Would the little widow be at 
home? I hoped not. Had she already 
gone with Landor? I hoped so, and 
yet that would put Applegate in a most 
humiliating position before the whole 
town, would make a joke of him that 
would keep everybody laughing for a 
month. Again, if at home, what would 
she say and do? Why, she would flout 
him scornfully before the whole crowd, 
of course, and that would be even worse 
than finding that she had gone with 
Landor. 

There were certainly two very anx- 
ious and unhappy men in that party; 


but you never can tell what a woman 
will do, as I had previously remarked to 
Applegate, and 1 was wrong on every 
guess. She was at home, and she met 
us at the door, but she gave him a most 
enthusiastic and disconcerting greeting. 

“T’ve heard all about it,” she cried, 
looking up at Applegate, with sparkling 
eyes, “and I’m so proud of you—so 
proud and happy!” 

“My word!” ejaculated Applegate. 

“It was splendid—wonderful!” she 
went on enthusiastically. “You just 
played with him, didn’t you? And all 
for me! Any woman would be proud 
of that.” 

Applegate looked at me_ reproach- 
fully, as if he thought I had deceived 
him, but my astonishment was as genu- 
ine and as great as his. You never 
can tell what a woman will do, as | 
have said many times. 

“Why don’t you put him down, boys, 
and let him come in?” she asked. “Don't 
you think I want to thank him?” 

With much laughter and good-na- 
tured banter, they put him down. 

“Take her, now!” 

“You won her!” 

“Here’s where you get your reward!” 

“Squeeze her good !” 

“When’s the wedding?” 

“Bully boy!” 

These and similar cries assailed the 
ears of the bewildered and distressed 
man. Then they gave three cheers for 
both of them, significantly coupled, and 
went on, 

[ hesitated, uncertain what to do. 
Applegate was in a daze; the little 
widow, although blushing furiously, 
was self-possessed. He looked at me 
appealingly, but she did not invite me 
to remain, so I followed the crowd. 

“It seems so wonderful that you 
should care enough to do that for me,” 
I heard her say, as I moved away. 

“Poor Applegate!” I mused. “Fool- 
ish Applegate! And I’m the same kind 
of a fool,” I had to admit. 

He arrived at the hotel an hour later, 
still dazed. 

“Well?” I asked anxiously. 

“Tt’s all settled, old chap,” he an- 

















swered, like a man talking in his sleep. 
“We're to be married to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow!” I cried, aghast. 

“What could I do, old chap?” he 
apologized. “I’d fought for her, and 
won her, and she was willing, don’t you 
know.” 

“But you didn’t ask her, did you?” I 
demanded. 

“I cawn’t say,” he replied. “I’m 
rawther hazy about it all, but I’m no 
bally mucker, don’t you know, and that 
was the understanding when I quit.” 

“Stung!” I exclaimed. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say that, old chap,” 
he returned. “She thought I was really 
awfter her, you know, and only a 
mucker would try to back out awfter 
getting himself in that sort of a scrape.” 

“Oh, well,” I said hopefully, “per- 
haps Landor a 

“No chawnce, old chap,” he inter- 
rupted. “Awfter she’s made up her 
mind, what’s the use?” 

No use, of course. It had occurred 
to me that in another fight Applegate 
might let Landor win her, but I could 
see the futility of that hope now. The 
situation was quite different; the con- 
ditions had changed. 

It was a very long and hard day for 
both of us. I was trying, unsuccess- 
fully, to find a way out of the dilemma. 
\pplegate was trying, also unsuccess- 
fully, to avoid his enthusiastic admirers. 
He could not his room with- 





stir from his 


out being congratulated, and joked, and 
1eered, so we finally shut ourselves up 
pe tl embarrassing experi- 

ences. 


“Nice little woman!’ Applegate said 
again and again, as if trying to recon- 
cile himself to his fate. “Couldn't 
awsk a better, don’t you know, but did 
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you ever see such a silly awss as I 
am?” 

The only reply I could make would 
not have been pleasing, so I made none. 


“IT wonder what the guv’nor will 
say,” was another reflection that he oc- 
casionally voiced. 

At intervals, too, he upbraided me 
for letting him make such an “awss” of 
himself, and I retorted with various 
comments upon inspired idiots who 
thought they could read the greatest 
riddle of the universe, and persisted in 
that belief in the face of repeated fail- 
ures. 

“Anyhow,” I said, “there’s consola- 
tion in the fact that you’re so tied up at 
last that you can’t make the same kind 
of a fool of yourself again.” 

“T fawncy you're right,” he returned. 
“You were a silly awss to let me get 
into it, but I'll see it through without a 
whimper, don’t you know.” 

Oh, we had a lovely time! 
ward evening, came this: 


Then, to- 


Dear Mr. ApPLeGATe: 
Cupid. It isn’t safe, and a woman always 
resents it, if she finds it out. I found it out; 
never mind how. Nevertheless, having prop- 
erly punished you for your presumption, I 
leaving to-night for Canada with Mr. 
Landor. If you ever find yourself in the 
vicinity of Regina please call on us and tell 
me if I really made you as miserable as you 


Don’t try to play 


am 


looked. Sincerely, Jessie Foster. 
“Now, what d’ye think of that?” 
asked Applegate plaintivel 
“T think,” I said, “that we'd better 
leave, too. Then Ridgeton never will 


know what really did hap] en. 


And Ridgeton, thinking itself wise, is 
still ignorant, for it believes that the 
little widow and Applegate left hastily, 
with Landor in close pursuit. 
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OU know what kind of a 
month October  is—com- 
pounded of the tang of cider, 
the snap of frost, the soft haze 
of early morning, the warm 
yellow of tempered sunshine, the red, 
and brown, and maroon, and gold of 
the woods, the sparkling blue of the 
skies, the call and cry of wild things 
flying south, the stimulus of winter and 
the warmth of spring—a laughing, 
dancing, twinkling, rollicking, tender, 
joyous month, a month when the blood 
tingles, and the heart sings, and the 
brain whirs, and the feet dance, and 
you want to toss your hat in the air and 
cheer because you're alive. 

She was born in October, and that’s 
the name they gave her. And she was 
like the name—a laughing, tender-eyed 
girl, who moved with a lilt like a merry, 
catchy tune; seemed as if you could al 
most whistle her as you would some 
queer, glad, quaint, old melody of husk- 
ing time, a girl that tantalized, and 
teased, and frolicked, and danced—all 
gayety, and lightness, and joy. 

October—who wouldn’t have loved 
her? I fell under her spell when I was 
four or five, and I never have escaped 
it since. She simply reached out with 
her baby arms, and gathered in all the 
love of my kid heart, and as she grew, 
and her arms got longer, she gathered 
in more of it, until there wasn’t any left 
for any other girl to hold. 

From the very beginning it had been 
an accepted sort of fact that we loved 
each other, and as we both grew into 








maturity we felt, without its ever being 
put into words, that we would be mar- 
ried in time. 

It was a queer courtship, if you can 
call it that. 1l’d never whispered love 
to October, or October to me, but nearly 
every minute when I wasn’t working or 
sleeping I spent with her. We were 
like brother and sister—no, like two 
men comrades, inseparable. Why, it 
got so that whenever folks saw either 
of us they would instinctively glance 
around for the other. 

“Why, hello, Walter,” they would 
say, when they met me alone. “Is Octo- 
ber sick?” 

Then they'd laugh, and I’d laugh. and 
pass on. It was kindly banter, and 
pleasant to hear. 

The little store was doing well, and 
though I had never said any definite 
word about it to October, she knew that 
when it did a little better I would drive 
up some morning, and take her to the 
minister’s, and after that I wouldn't 
even have to walk across the street to 
find her. So October and I were lovers 
in our own odd fashion, Then came 
Hobart. 

It was June when he arrived, a won- 
derful, soft, balmy June, when even the 
heart of the village miser stirred to ro- 
mance enough to make him wear a 
flower in his rusty old coat, and when 
every girl gazed out into the world with 
a tingling hope and belief that some 
Prince Charming would come presently 
riding down the street for her in all the 
wonder of youth and gladness. 














And Hobart would be no shock to 
such a dream, for he was big, and tall, 
and graceful, with a deep, vibrant voice, 
a pair of large and expressive brown 
eyes, and the careless ease of the man 
who has been far and seen much. He 
wore his stylish clothes with an air, he 
was gifted with speech as few men are 
anywhere, and as none were in our little 
place, and he set the village agog from 
the time he came. 

There was no fault I could find with 
him, he was courtesy and frankness 
itself; yet I couldn't like him, and I 
vaguely felt that I was justified. 

Those warm brown eyes of his fell 
upon October, and there was no more 
contentment, and peace, and security 
for me. He was no sneak—he went 
into battle boldly, oblivious alike of gos- 
sip and all the other girls who looked 
upon him and sighed. 

I was poorly equipped to withstand 
him. I had no cleverness of speech, no 
ease of manner, no mystery about me. 
I lacked his magnetism and the glamour 
of his strangeness, for all the village 
knew my history from babyhood on. 

Hobart would happen along when 
October and I met at the store for the 
homeward walk. Then he began to 
appear at her house in the evening. He 
was nearly always there when I arrived. 
Our little walks in the woods together 


seemed to weary October, for I was 
silent, and the silence bored her. It 
never used to do so, but now that I had 


heard Hobart talk, I realized the charm 
of his speech as contrasted to my dumb 
companionship. 

June was a magic month for ro- 
mance, and Hobart was October’s ro- 
mance. Soon I felt that I, and not 
he, was the interloper. The town buzzed 
with talk about us three, for I was no 
longer seen with October, and Hobart 
was always with her. ° 

I didn’t care for the gossip, but I did 
care to notice in October’s eyes a light 
I had never evoked, a tremulous, sweet 
glory that came from the depths of a 
thrilled and awakened soul. She was 


more than the gay, tangy, autumnal girl: 
she was a woman—and she loved. 


OCTOBER 
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I knew. One night I slipped over to 
October’s, just to get a glimpse of her, 
for my heart was aching and empty, 
and I felt that to see her a moment 
might ease it a little. 

It had been days and days since I 
had seen her; in fact, I had stayed at 
the store late, and avoided the places 
where we used to meet, and where we 
used to walk, because | could not quite 
bear the memory of them. But a great 
desire to rest my eyes upon her, and a 
dumb hope that never quite dies in a 
man’s heart sent me over, and, I 
knocked. There was no answer, and I 
walked in. Then, as softly as I had 
entered, I stepped back and closed the 
door. 

I had seen October—in Hobart’s 
arms, her own about his neck, and her 
face upturned to his kisses. 

My lips were dry and hot, my eyes 
seemed to burn in my head, my hands 
clenched and relaxed spasmodically. J 
had never held October in my arms, J 
had never felt her arms about my neck 
since the days we were little children, J 
had never known her kiss—or she mine. 
If | had met Hobart that night I should 
have strangled him. 

June passed, and July followed, a 
July of hot days but wondrous nights. 
August was almost like May in its sun- 
shine, and the harvest moon was never 
so perfect before. Its beauty was a 
mockery to me, because the blackness 
did not lift from my heart. 

With September’s coming, Hobart 
went away. At the station he told me 
he was going to be gone for only four 
days, But a week did not bring him back, 
and October began to droop. She 
brightly told me that Hobart would re- 
turn soon, that he had merely been de- 
layed a little, and when the week be- 
came two she kept bravely to her story, 
though her lips quivered, and her eyes 
had a hurt look. September passed, 
and brought October—a marvelous 
October, the sort of month you would 
order if you had the power, a wonder- 
ful autumn benison of a month, a bub- 
bling, brimming beaker of a month, 
smelling of apples, and nuts, and wood 
smoke, and smacking of frost, and 
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tangy with the champagne of fall winds 
and fall sunshine. 

Still Hobart did not come, but some- 
aow, from the first day of this, her 
month, October ceased to droop. Her 
color freshened, her spirits rose, the lilt 
‘n her step returned. I did not seek 
her out, but before long she began to 
rattle my gate of mornings as in the 
days before we knew Hobart; and 
though at first she talked to me only of 
him and his letters, as the golden days 
slipped by Hobart’s name recurred less 
often, and she chattered on in the 
merry, impish, elfish way I loved. Then, 
one night when I walked home with 
her, I saw one of Hobart’s letters on 
the table, unopened. Thereafter she 
said no more of him. 

He came back, though—and went 
away again, his head sunk on his chest, 
and his shoulders drooping. I have 
never seen him since. 

That was the afternoon of Hallow- 
e’en. At night we went to a party to- 
gether, October and I, and when the 
apple dipping and other foolish games 
—through which October romped, and 
scampered, and danced like a kid—were 
over, I drew her out into the moon- 
light. It was late, and there was no 
one in sight, and no sound save the 
laughter from the lighted house whence 
we had come. 

“October,” I said, “please tell me all 
about everything.” 

October reached out her arms to the 
great, yellow moon, and gave a laugh of 
pure joy. 

“October,” she breathed, “and you 
dear, beautiful moon, and you dear, 
beautiful world! Oh, it’s good to be 
alive and young—and in love! Were 
you ever in love, Walter?’ she chal- 
lenged. 

Something inside me broke at that, 
and a fetter seemed wrenched from my 
tongue. The thoughts and emotions 
which had been pent up in me for years 
and years, and which'I couldn’t ex- 
press, suddenly found voice. I had 
October in my arms, I was pouring 
forth a torrent of speech, I was telling 
her in leaping sentences of the years I 
had loved her, of the dumb longing, 








and pain, and torture I had suffered 
during the summer, and of how I had 
lost in her a part of myself. And when 
my words failed me for an instant now 
and then, I kissed her eyes, and her 
forehead, and her mouth, and she clung 
closely, and drank in words, and kisses, 
and all. When the stream at last was 
spent, she looked up at me, and said: 

“Oh, Walter, why didn’t you talk 
like this before? You might have had 
my first kiss. There need never have 
been a Hobart.” 

The name brought me back to earth. I 
had forgotten there ever was a Hobart. 

“Dear,” I said, “I am grateful to 
have you now, and I am paid for all my 
summer’s misery. But—why? Why?” 

October pulled my head down, and 
kissed me. 

“Midsummer madness, moonlight, 
and glamour,’ she said, “and you. 
Don’t you know that a woman wants to 
be told? Why, in spite of your word- 
lessness, and your dumb patience, Wal- 
ter, if you had just said ‘I love you,’ 
and kissed me once, there wouldn't 
have been a chance for Hobart. It 
wasn’t his speech, or his way of words 
—it was just that he did speak, that he 
told me he loved me. The rest was 
June days, and July nights, and August 
moons. Midsummer madness, Walter! 
But I’m sane now, dearest. It’s Octo- 
ber, my own, dear, dazzling month, and 
there are no Hobarts. Why, he came 
back to me—in this, iny ¢ \ctober, and I 
knew him for the cad and the liar 
Faugh, let’s not trouble about him. It’s 
October, my October, our October, and 
there is no witchcraft of any other 
month can touch me. There’s only you, 
Walter, you dear, old, plodding, silent, 
faithful, stupid man!” 

I drew her a little closer, and looked 
deep into her eyes. In them burned the 
light I longed so to see. It answered 
me before I began my question, but I, 
too, wanted to be told. 

“Are you sure,” I demanded, “that 
June won’t bring madness again?” 

“There shall be nothing but October 
ever any more,” she answered, very 
surely, very gravely. 

And there hasn’t been, 














ARDRESS- made his 
slowly 
badly lighted street. 


way 
along the narrow, 
A soft 
west wind, blowing in gusts, 
sent the rain into his face and 
buffeted him, first on this side, then on 





that. But, with head downbent and 
shoulders squared to meet it, he battled 
on in uncomplaining, dogged fashion, 
his face, as usual, showing little of his 
real feelings. 

His destination lay in the older, more 
artistic quarter of the city. Blenner- 
hassett, he remembered, had always 
shown a liking for old places and quaint 
surroundings; and Blennerhassett all 
his life had possessed the means to in- 


dulge his whims. He presently passed 
¥} ws 


through a high gateway of twisted iron- 

work and rang the bell. The door 

swung open; and, at the sight of a fa- 

miliar face, he uttered an exclamation: 
‘I am not too late, Ja a 


The man, white-faced and worn, 
shook his head. His eyes were heavy 
from want of sleep. He helped the visi- 
tor to take off his coat, moving in sub- 
dued, noiseless fashion. The house was 
very quiet. 

“Better?” asked Hardress. He felt 
an odd disinclination to go upstairs. 
“There’s practically no hope, 
probably only a matter of hours, unless 
an unexpected turn comes and he gets 
some sleep. The doctors have almost 
fought him to have a nurse, sir; but he 
won't let any one come near him but 

me.” 
“It’s too much for 


sir; 


one,” said Har- 
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dress, hating himself for recollecting 
that Blennerhassett had invariably ex- 
tracted much service from those around 
him. “I'll stay as long as I can, and let 
you have a few hours’ rest; but I must 
be off to-morrow early, Jarvis.” 

“It was most fortunate you had not 
left for abroad, sir. He wants to see 
you badly. It’s been his one anxiety 
since—since it happened. Otherwise, 
he don’t seem to worry much. He was 
always a good sport was Mr. Charles.” 
There was a melancholy pride in the 
words. 

“Always,” assented Hardress. “Is he 
—is he—much changed ?” 

“Hardly changed at all, sir. You're 
not looking very up to the mark your- 
self, sir, if I may say so. We was only 
ming to-day, Mr. Charles and me, 
that we hadn't seen you since the house 
party at Mrs. Burleigh’s. Just twelve 
months ago, sir.” 

Into the 
visitor something impalpable dawned. 
It was merely the closer setting of the 
lips, perhaps, or a darkening of the eyes. 
His towering height brought him level 
with a bronze Buddha standing on a 
bracket above the manservant’s head. 
The image faced him with an inscruta- 
ble gaze that brought to mind the wis- 
dom of the ages. With a quick ges- 
ture, the young man motioned Jarvis to 
lead the way, following him along a 
corridor and into a big room with a 
circle of light at the far end. 

Hardress, always a man of 
words, said nothing now. 
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A hand came from beneath the bed- 
clothes toward him. 

“Hardress !” 

“I got your message, dear old chap, 
and came as quickly as I could. It was 
the greatest good luck I had not started. 
I should have sailed last week but for 
some delay in my affairs.” 

The eyes of the injured man were 
fixed on his face with a compelling 
eagerness. It was the look of one who 
fights against time, who has momentous 
work to accomplish in a given space 
while an urgent messenger waits. Blen- 
nerhassett’s handsome, careless features 
had never worn such a look before. He 
had dawdled through existence with the 
leisureliness of an idle man to whom 
yesterday is as to-day, and to-day as 
to-morrow. 

Jarvis put a chair beside the bed, and 
went from the room. 

“You're not in a hurry, Hardress? 
You can stay with me a bit?” 

“All night, if you like; but I must be 
off early to-morrow. I am in no hurry 
now.” 

The other twisted his head round to 
look at him more intently. There was 
a glimmer of humor in the drawn face. 

“Tt’s I that am in a hurry, Hardress; 
time with me is so confoundedly short.” 

He raised his hand in remonstrance 
as Hardress began to speak. 

“My dear chap, don’t trouble to tell 


polite lies. Even Jarvis has dropped 
it. The doctors Say there is the barest 
chance, but I know better. They say if 


I could sleep—but I can’t, Hardress. 
I’m—I’m—atraid—I know there’s no 
putting things off now. You've often 
told me I’m a procrastinator, but to- 
night”—he gave a short laugh—‘to- 
night I’ve -got to be on time.” 

Hardress said nothing; a dryness 
paralyzed his throat. There seemed no 
word that was adequate to the situa- 
tion. He tightened his grip on the hand 
that DBlennerhassett had forgotten to 
take away. Blennerhassett had always 
been careless, inconsequent, unreliable, 
in a gay, attractive fashion, sacrificing 
those about him for his own ends, own- 
ing a capacity for gaining a vast amount 
of affection, and for giving little in re- 


turn. If he cared for any one beyond 
himself, it was for Hardress, who, only 
two years his senior, had always seemed 
years and years older. Since their 
school days, the latter’s life had been 
hard, his successes grimly achieved inch 
by inch, while Blennerhassett’s path, 
ready hewn for him, had lain among the 
pleasant highways of existence. He had 
charm of manner, good looks—those 
surface things that mean so much; and 
Hardress had neither. 

“T don’t want to growl,” went on 
Blennerhassett presently ; “but it seems 
a bit rough, y’know, to drop everything 
when a fellow’s young and enjoying life. 
I don’t mean to show the white feather ; 
and it’s only to you I can say things; 
but, since I’ve lain here, I’ve wondered 
what it will be like—afterward.” 

His eyes sought those of Hardress 
with an urgent questioning. 

Hardress cleared his throat. He felt 
tongue-tied; but the other still looked 
to him for a reply. 

“After all,” he said then, ‘“you’ve less 
cause, perhaps, than some of us 2 

“That’s where you make a mistake. 
You don’t know what a sweep I’ve been 
to several people. I’m not going to tell 
you—yet. It’s too good to see your sol- 
emn old phiz to spoil it all; time enough 
later. Procrastinating to the end, you 
see.” 

Hardress made an involuntary move- 
ment, as if to ward off something immi- 
nent. The rain beat against the pane, 
and the wind soughed with plaintive 
melancholy like a cry. The sick man’s 
hand gripped his with a force that 
showed far more than his words the 
urgent need for consolation. A feeling 
of impotence swept over Hardress. 

“Shall I get some one to come?” he 
asked haltingly. “Some one, you know, 
who can tell you things I can’t?” 

“A parson, you mean? There’s been 
one this afternoon, an awfully good sort, 
too. But it’s you I want, old chap, 
more than a whole posse of parsons. 
I’ve always depended on you, Hardress, 
and it does me good to see you sitting 
there as solemn as an owl. I believe 
you were born solemn, Jim. Never re- 
member you any other way since we 
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first met at school, and you wouldn't let 
‘em bully me. I soon learned to stand 
alone; but you were always in the back- 
ground, a tower of strength, and stanch 
through and through.” 

Blennerhassett leaned his head a little 
closer. 

“You wouldn't change if any one you 
cared for had done you a bad turn, a 
low-down thing you wouldn't be capable 
of if you lived to be a hundred ?” 

“Well, you see, when one cares, one 
can’t change somehow.” Hardress 
spoke apologetically. ‘It simply isn’t 
in one to change. Sometimes’’—he gave 
a short, impatient sigh—*I wish I could; 
it would make life a mighty lot easier.” 

“T’ve never really stuck to any one 
but you, Hardress, and—and—even 
you He broke off, then went on 
slowly, looking away from his friend's 
face: “I wonder if I dare risk telling 
you something.” 

“Risk! Risk what?” 

“Your friendship.” 

“You couldn’t risk that.” 

“T wonder,” said Blennerhassett slow- 
ly, “I wonder. Well, presently, perhaps. 
I don’t feel like doing it now—a little 
later. Meantime, will you promise to 
do something for me? To-morrow, at 
latest, without fail, as early as you can?” 

“Of course.” 

“To deliver a letter for me?” 

“Ves,” 


“Personally : 





” 


It’s not far. 


“Personally.” 

Under strong feeling, Hardress grew 
more laconic. 

“Thank you. Just. slip hand 


under the pillow.” 

Hardress surveyed the large, square 
envelope, which evidently contained an 
inclosure. It was addressed to himself. 

“You're not to open it until you get 
back to your rooms,” went on Blenner- 
hassett. “Inside, you will find another 
letter. You are to deliver it into the 
hands of the person to whom it is ad- 
dressed. You promise? It’s the last 
thing I shall ask you to do.” 

“T promise.” 

Blennerhassett drew a long breath, as 
if a weight had rolled away. 

“That's all right. It’s a huge relief 


to have got that off my mind. I’ve been 
ages planning it. One’s bound to do the 
straight thing at times like this.” 

“At all times,” said Hardress simply, 
meaning no lecture. 

“Of course. You’ve invariably done 
the straight thing, old chap, and can’t 
understand what we people with knock- 
kneed wills go through. I’ve always 
meant to; but somehow things slide off 
in contrary directions. I think I could 
sleep a little. Later, when I wake up, I 
want to tell you something; but now I 
won't risk it. There I am, skating off 
the right path again, out of sheer funk.” 

“Go to sleep, Badger, and don’t talk 
rot.” 

Blennerhassett, whose voice had 
grown drowsy, laughed suddenly in a 
weak, pleased way. 

“Good old name! What ages since I 
heard it. You're such a decent sort, 
Jim, that it will be harder than ever to 
tell you—but—I’ve—made up my mind. 
When I wake——” 

His voice drifted away, and he slept, 
just as a child, suddenly overcome with 
drowsiness, drops his toys. 

And _ presently Hardress 
dozed in his chair. Broad daylight 
showed under the blinds when he 
awoke ; but the electric lamp still burned 
on the table near; and Blennerhassett, 
in the same position, slept on. 


himself 


Hardress, stiff in every joint, bent 
nearer to listen. Instead of the silence 
he had dreaded, there came to him the 

und of regular, steady breathing, the 


breathing of exhaustion, hardly audible, 
but deep. Blennerhassett was still sleep- 
ing when he left the house, and the doc- 
tor said he was on no account to be dis- 
turbed. 

Hardress had a business interview 
and innumerable duties to get through 
during the next few hours. In a short 
time, he was to take up an important 
post abroad, a post that he had always 
hoped for, but which it had seemed be- 
yond the power of miracles to obtain. 
But through all the joy of achievement 
ran a sense of loss, the heartsickness of 
the “might-have-been.”’ 

It was not until early afternoon, when 
he returned to his rooms again, that he 
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was able to bestow a thought on the let- 
ter intrusted to him. He took it from 
his pocket, and turned it over, a strange 
reluctance to open it overwhelming him. 
He placed it unopened on the mantel- 
Piece, surveying it from a distance as 
he filled his pipe. The tobacco soothed 
his jarred nerves, and his thoughts for 
the fiftieth time went to Blennerhassett 
and the old school days, and to days of 
comparatively recent date, when a vague 
cloud had risen between them. Each 
had gone his own way during the past 
year, with the knowledge that neither 
just then wanted overmuch to see the 
other. 

Hardress, his eyes on the letter, 
smoked away steadily. Together with 
the remembrance a face emerged from 
the smoke wreaths, a girl’s face, pro- 
voking, lovely, in whose brown eyes an 
imp of coquetry lurked. With a smoth- 
ered exclamation, Hardress rose, and 
knocked the ashes from his pipe. He 
reached up for the letter, then drew 
back his hand, and went over to the 
telephone. He rang up Blennerhassett’s 
house, and asked for Jarvis. 

“That you, Jarvis? How is he?” 

“Still asleep, sir.” 

“Still asleep?” 

“Astonishing, isn’t it, sir? Just as 
quiet and peaceable as a baby—that is 
to say, a well-behaved baby.” In the 
relief of his heart, Jarvis waxed jocular. 
“The doctors say it may be the making 
of him, sir. He’s looking more like 
himself now. Wonderful what a chat 
with you did for him, sir.” 

Hardress rang off, and hung up the 
receiver. He went back to the hearth, 
and slowly broke open the envelope. In- 
side was a short note, asking him to ful- 
fill his promise by delivering the in- 
closure personally, and by waiting until 
the letter was read. Hardress turned it 
over, and scanned the address: Miss 
Althea Norton. His hand shook, and 
the letter fell to the ground. Althea! 
A thousand times, no! It was out of 
the question; utterly impossible that he 
should seek her out to give her a letter 
from Blennerhassett. 

In spite of his self-control, the blood 


surged to his face, and his pulses ham- 
mered in his ears. Dying or well, it 
was an outrageous thing for Blenner- 
hassett to have devised. He would post 
it, or send it by special messenger. He 
sat there for a long time, the letter on 
the rug at his feet. More than once had 
Blennerhassett put him in a difficult cor- 
ner, but never quite so impossible as 
this. 

He started to his feet, his hands 
clenched. He would have to do it; there 
was no loophole of escape. He had 
given his word. 

His face was grimly set when, a few 
moments later, he hailed a cab. A dull 
anger against Blennerhassett burned 
within him. He sat looking ahead at 
the traffic, yet hardly seeing what was 
going on round him. 

Another taxi coming at right angles 
up a side street made a collision seem 
inevitable. Hardress looked on stonily, 
almost ready to welcome the interrup- 
tion of an accident. 

But the two vehicles missed one an- 
other by an inch or two, and the cab 
in which he was seated sped on its way, 
drawing up presently at the big house 
with the portico that he remembered 
so well. As he stood on the pavement 
paying the driver, one of the lace win- 
dow curtains swayed slightly. 

In a dream, he found himself cross- 
ing the hall. Miss Norton was at home. 
He was shown into her own special re- 
treat, a quaint, beflowered room set 
aside for the only daughter of a rich 
man. MHardress had been here before. 
With a heavy sense of oppression, he 
wished he had been shown anywhere 
else. The room was empty; but facing 
him as he entered was Althea’s portrait, 
painted by one of the cleverest artists of 
the day. 

Hardress caught his breath sharply, 
then turned away his eyes, only to see 
traces of her on every side. 

There were flowers everywhere, in a 
drift of sweetness like herself. She had 
always seemed to him like a flower, like 
a rose delicate and of velvet softness, 
with now and then the suggestion of a 
thorn. When she had roused within 
him all the passion of which his slow, 
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silent nature was capable, she had flung 
his love back at him 

The door opened and closed again. 
There came the soft stir of movement, 
and then a silence. 

His pulses beat heavily, he raised his 
head, and looked at her speechlessly, 
cursing his own dumbness. 

At the sight of her, all that he had 
planned to say went from his mind. For 
a long, throbbing moment they looked 
at one another. He realized a change in 
her, a subtle something that evaded him. 
She was less like her portrait. The 
coquetry was gone, the gleam of laugh- 
ter. In the pallor of her face, the beau- 
tiful eyes held a wistfulness that made 
the old ache at his heart throb with in- 
tolerable pain; for she was a thousand 
times lovelier and more desirable than 
she had been a year ago. 

The silence grew until it became op- 
pressive. Not a sound disturbed it until 
a clock on the mantelpiece chimed the 
hour. It broke the spell, and recalled 
Hardress to his duty. Without a word, 
he held toward her the letter addressed 
to her, and with it the note from Blen- 
nerhassett to himself. She put out her 
hand, and took them. 

“They are for me?” 

“I brought them for you to read.” 

Their voices sounded strange, far off. 
Hardress longed to shake himself free 
of the sense of unreality that possessed 





him. She sat down on the couch and 
motioned him to a chair. He leaned 
forward with hands clasped together, 


his eyes turned away from her. 

Althea glanced at him for an instant. 
Then she, too, averted her eyes. A 
strange, half-strangled ecstasy mingled 
with the pain at her heart. How dear, 
how familiar it was to see him there, so 
huge, so steady-going, and, in spite of 
his sternness, so altogether reliable! 
Reliable? She checked herself. No, 
not reliable. Then all the hurt pride 
and waiting of twelve long months over- 
whelmed her, crushing out the joy. 
Just as her fingers went to break open 
the envelope, he brought his glance back 
to her face. 

“Perhaps I had better explain why I 
have intruded upon you.” His voice 
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sounded slightly hoarse. “It was much 
against my will, I can assure you. Blen- 
nerhassett is ill, perhaps dying, and he 
made me promise to deliver with my 
own hands to-day the letter he had in- 
closed in mine. I had no idea, of course, 
that it was to you, or I should have re- 
fused. Under such circumstances, how- 
ever, one could hardly break faith.” 

She flushed a little at his words. 

“T am sorry. I will read the letter at 
once, and you will be free to go again.” 

Hardress waited in dull misery while 
she tore open the envelope. He rose 
abruptly and went toward the window. 
A stifled exclamation made him turn. 
She had risen, and was looking at him, 
holding toward him a letter. Her hands 
were shaking so that the note paper 
rustled like a dry leaf blown in the wind. 
On the floor, at her feet, lay another let- 
ter, unopened. 

The outraged appeal of her face made 
him forget his own grievances. 

“What is it?” he asked, coming near- 
er. “Blennerhassett may recover ; there 
is more hope.” 

Her whole frame shook. She swayed 
as if about to fall. He put out a hand 
toward her, but she sank upon the 
couch, her face white, her eyes dark 
with anger. 

“T knew he was weak, unstable, not 
to be relied on,” she said, in a low, tense 
voice; “but that he would ever go to 
such a length as this a 

She pointed to the envelope on the 
carpet, and he picked it up. 

“Look at it!” 

“Tt is from you to me,” he said, turn- 
ing it over in his hand; “stamped but 
not posted. The address is all right.” 

“It should have reached you a year 
ago.” 

“T don’t understand,” he said slowly. 
“Why did I not get it?” 

“Because it has been in Mr. Blenner- 
hassett’s possession until now,” Althea 
said bitterly. ‘“He saw it among the 
others on the hall table waiting to be 
posted, and he yielded, he says, to a 
momentary impulse, and took it. Can 
you imagine any man—but, of course, 
you cannot!” 

Her voice broke suddenly. She thrust 
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toward him Blennerhassett’s note of ex- 
planation. He came nearer to take it. 
A tinge of color had crept into her 
face. She spoke with difficulty. 

“Before you read it, let me tell you 
something. It is due to you. Last 
year at the Burleighs’, after you had 
gone, you—you wrote to me, you re- 
member ?” 

“Remember !” 

A whole world of bitterness lay in 
his tone. 

“The very day your letter came, he 
asked me to marry him. I told him that 
you had written, and that I—I 

His face was very white as he looked 
down at her. 

“Go on,” 
roughly, 

“I told him that I had just w ritten 
to tell you that I—that I 

Hardress dropped the letter, and, 
stooping, took both her hands in his. 
On his face had dawned a vast, incredu- 
lous hope. 

“That you? Oh, Althea, 
quickly. I’ve been waiting a 
interminable year. Tell me!” 

“T told him that I cared, that ‘it was 
you | meant to marry, that I 

“Yes 

ail raised her head and looked up 
into his face. There was no harshness 
in his voice now, only an infinite tender- 
ness. 

“That I loved you.” 

The next moment she was in his 
arms, close to his heart, held desperate- 
ly, passionately, in a joy too great for 
words. 

“Suppose,” said Althea - presently, 
when he had read the long-delayed let- 
ter, and they had talked over a hundred 
things. “Oh, Jim, suppose he had not 
met with that accident; suppose he had 
never given up that letter!” 

The eyes of the man she loved grew 
dark. She put up her hand to his face. 
Hardress brought it round to his lips. 

“Let us forgive him,” said Althea. 


We 





he said, speaking almost 





tell me 
whole 





“He doesn’t deserve it, but let us. 
are so happy.” 

“And I actually got on the telephone 
just now to ask him to absolve me from 
my promise! 


If he had been awake, 
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He is 
never of the same mind for long. Thank 


probably he would have agreed. 


Perhaps in time I may 


God he slept! 
When we are married, 


forgive him. 
Althea.” 


The urgent ringing of the telephone 
bell greeted Hardress, as he ran up to 
his rooms, happier than he had ever 
been in his life. 

“Hello! Who is 
You, Jarvis?” 

“It’s me, sir. Been trying to get on 
to you for the last hour or more, sir. 
Mr. Charles is awake, and going on 
nicely. There’s a good chance of his 
pulling through, sir. He is wishful to 
know about some letter you were to 
deliver for him.” 

“What about it?” 

Even Hardress knew his own voice 
to be changed. Jarvis, at the other end 
of the wire, elevated his eyebrows in 
surprise. 

“He thinks, sir, that it would be better 
if you were to hold it back a little long- 
er, sir, until he explains. Do you hear, 
sir?” 

“Yes.” There was another sound 
now in the voice, Jarvis thought. “Tell 
your master that I kept my promise to 
him two hours ago. The letter much 
overdue was delivered as he wished at 
the right address, and personally. Just 


that speaking? 





remind him that I am no _ laggard, 
Jarvis.” 

“One moment, sir. No- What did 
you say? I could not quite catch the 
word. No she 


“No laggard. He will understand; 
and Jarvis——” 

Ves. sir?” 

“Tell him that I’m the happiest man 
on earth, so happy that I can’t bear a 
grudge against a soul. Tell him that 
I’m glad he’s on the mend, that his re- 
covery is one of the things he ought not 
to procrastinate over. Do you hear, 
Jarvis?” 

“Ves, sir. I will endeavor to tell Mr. 
Charles what you say, word for word. 
No doubt he will understanc.” 

“No doubt he will,” said Hardress, as 
he hung up the receiver. 














HEPZIBAH STARTS 


HILIP and Hepzibah spent the 
first six months of their 
honeymoon in learning Span- 
ish. They were married on 
Christmas Day, with the full 

consent and blessing of Papa Morton, 

who took an immense liking to Danton 
from the day the young man saved him 
financially by booming Argentina wheat. 

For a month after Philip’s return 
from Buenos Aires, Hepzibah and her 
father gave him little opportunity to 
talk of anything down in South Amer- 
ica except the clever scheme by which 
he had “induced” President Belize to 
ask his government for an export duty 
on wheat, thereby raising the price of 
that impressible commodity ten cents a 
bushel in forty-eight hours, and inciden 
tally allowing Henry Morton to squeeze 
out of a bad deal with a whole skin. 
Upon his return, he found that he was 
no longer merely a clever newspaper 
man in the surly old millionaire’s eyes. 
He was an accepted son-in-law. 

As a writer on the Star, he had been 
one of the most wonderful of men to 
Hepzibah. Now he was a hero. His 
cup of happiness bubbled over and half 
engulfed every one about him when 
Hepzibah, a bewitching dream of fluffy 
white, pink cheeks, laughing dimples, 
and blue eyes, was given over to him as 
a Christmas present in the little second- 
floor library, where the first wonderful 
news of his success had come over the 









— 





telephone to herself and her gout- 
stricken father. 

From that moment there developed a 
hitherto unsuspected trait in Hepzibah’s 
lovable character. Fashionable Ash- 
croft Court was scandalized at the 
quietness of the wedding; but it would 
have gone into a panic of gossip and 
speculation had it known what Philip 
discovered in the heart of his pretty 
wife immediately after the wedding. 
With shining eyes, Hepzibah asked him 
to take her adventuring down in South 
America. 

“T want to go where you’ve gone,” 
she demanded, looking up at him, with 
his face between her two hands. “I’m 
tired of Ashcroft Court, and its parties 
and balls. Don’t you suppose that girls 
sometimes feel as you men do—as 
though they’d like to fly away to a place 
where there are wonderful new things 
to do and see? Let’s go down to Buenos 
Aires and boom wheat again!” 

For six months after that Hepzibah 
and Philip studied Spanish. On the 
twenty-second day of July, a carriage 
drove them up from the Liverpool 
steamship wharf to the Capital Hotel, 
opposite the government buildings in 
Buenos Aires. 

“Poor old Belize,” said Philip rumi- 
natively, as he pointed out the presi- 
dential offices to Hepzibah’s eager eyes. 
“He isn’t there any longer, Heppy. He 
was buried so deep in the last election 
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that he’ll never be heard from again. 
I’m glad he’s able to live-in comfort on 
the hundred thousand we gave him for 
helping us in our little wheat deal. If 
he was anything like his whiskers, he’d 
take it and start a revolution.” 

“A revolution!” whispered Hepzibah, 
trembling with the delight of her new 
experiences. “I’d love to see a revolu- 
tion!” 

“They’re not much more exciting than 
Second Ward election-night fights— 
most of ’em,” said Philip. “Argentina 
is pretty straight, so we can hardly ex- 
pect to find one here. But they say it’s 
exciting work running cattle up in the 
La Plata country, and I’m half a mind 
to try that. Desqui told me of two 
young [Englishmen—remittance men 
who cleaned up twenty thousand dollars 
in three years. Wonder if Desqui is 
still secretary to the minister of foreign 
affairs? We'll have to call him up.” 

By the rarest of good fortune, ac 
cording to Hepzibah, Philip was able to 
secure the rooms which he had occupied 
on his previous visit to Buenos Aires. 
It was still easier to seat themselves for 
dinner that night at the table from which 
he had ordered his first meal in the 
South American capital. Hepzibah was 
delighted, and insisted upon his telling 
the story of his adventure again from 
beginning to end. 

“it's 
lieve,” 


wonderful to be- 


yes shining as 


almost too 
she said, her blue e 


he looked ac! ; the little table at 
Philip. Think of it, dear! Only a lit 
tle while ago papa went into a 
every time | spoke to you; and now here 





we are, just where we dreamed of be- 
ing, on a glorious honeymoon.” 

“And you're the most wonderful part 
of it all, Heppy, sweetheart,” whispered 


Philip. “I’ve got a little goddess for a 
wife. You're the prettiest and sweetest 


girl in the world; and, if I didn’t know 
that you were head over heels in love 
with me, I’d get jealous of that pink- 


faced young Englishman over there. 
He looks at you whenever he gets a 
chance, and I don’t blame him a bit. Do 


you know, there’s something about Eng- 
lishmen that I like? They seem to hit 
right home; and when you meet ’em in 
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other countries you know that most 
always they'll fight for you if you get 
into trouble. Now, just casually, take a 
look at that chap, and tell me what you 
think of him.” 

Philip nodded toward the big bank of 
palms behind which the orchestra was 
hidden; and his wife glanced in the di- 
rection he indicated. 

“Oh, that boyish young fellow with 
the blond hair and the baby mustache ?” 
she asked. “I saw him when we came 
in, and pitied him. He seems lost.” 

‘That’s a habit with Englishmen,” 
said Philip. “Most of them look lost. 
But they never are lost. I'll wager that 
he has seen more of the world than I 
will ever see.” 

“Nonsense!” laughed Hepzibah soft- 
ly. “He has just come across, and this 
is his first trip away from home. Ugh, 
how I dislike that combination of pink 
cheeks and baby mustache!” 

“IT can fancy him at the head of a 
regiment in the Soudan, fighting like a 
mad dervish,” said Philip, looking at 
the young Englishman more closely. 

“He couldn’t boom wheat in a thou- 
sand years,” retorted Hepzibah, with 
confidence. 

“He's just the sort of chap they send 
up against the fuzzy-headed pagans,” 
added Philip. 

“And that is why the fuzzy-headed 
replied his 


pagans have lived so long,” 


wife. “I don’t wonder at it, Philip. If 
[ was twenty years older, I’d ‘mother’ 
l ] Hy } ) i] yne.”’ 
hilip looked straight into his wife’s 
] rignt eyes 
“You're not joking, Heppy ?” 


“Indeed I’m not.” 


Hepzibah’s face grew serious at the 
change in her husband’s scrutiny of the 


man over near the palms. 

“See here, Heppy,” he said, in a low 
voice. “You are completely mistaken 
in our Englishman. If I see a face but 
I can always remember it. And 
J have seen that face before—some- 
where—under unusual circumstances. 
It’s a typical face—there are a hundred 
thousand others just like it scattered 
over the earth—but I have seen that 
face. I want to know that man. Shall 


once, 














we have him join us at luncheon to- 
morrow ?” 

“T’d rather be alone with you,” said 
Hepzibah; “but if you wish it.” 

“I do,” replied Philip seriously. 
“You know we are looking for things to 
turn up; and a lonely young English- 
man, with pink cheeks, a baby mus- 


tache, and a lost-child appearance is 
worth investigating. There, he’s go- 
ing.” 


The boyish Englishman passed close 
to their table. He did not look at them. 
His manner and the poise of his head 
showed breeding, but he was_ not 
“dressed.” He wore khaki-colored leg- 
gings, a semifitting gray coat, and a 
blue flannel shirt with a low collar. One 
might have suspected that he had come 
in from the back country if it had not 
been for the womanish fairness of his 
skin and the aristocratic trim of his 
blond hair and tiny mustache. 

They saw him again that evening, 
walking slowly and alone on the hotel 
promenade; and, leaving Hepzibah with 
a book, Philip excused himself, lighted 
a cigar, and began to mingle with the 
others, who were taking an early even- 
ing airing. 

His wife watched him. She was cu- 
rious to know how he would approach 
the Englishman. After a little, she saw 
the two men close together, and then at 
the same moment they stopped in their 
valk and faced each other. A minute 
or two later they were shaking hands. 


Philip’s back was toward her; but 
Hepzibah could see the Englishman’s 
eager, laughing face as he glanced in 
her direction. It seemed to her then 


that he must be dreadfully hungry for 
companionship, for the change that had 
come into his face was like that of one 
who had met a friend after years of 
separation. For a quarter of an hour, 
the two walked up and down, Philip 
smoking a cigar, and the Englishman 
puffing at a short bulldog pipe. Then 
Philip brought him up for an introduc- 
tion. 

“This is my wife, Mr. Verrils,” he 
said proudly, for in the glow of the 
light which hung over her head, Hepzi- 
bah looked as lovely as a picture. 





HEPZIBAH STARTS A REVOLUTION 
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Verrils bowed, flushing as pink as a 
girl; and Hepzibah colored in pure sym- 


pathy for him. Her husband added: 

“Remember what I said about faces, 
Heppy? Well, I met Mr. Verrils ss 

“And I was in a bally tight hole when 
he did,” interrupted Verrils. ‘I was so 
nearly heeled over by a number of ruf- 
fians down on the water front that I 
wasn’t in condition to thank your hus- 
band, after he came in, Mrs. Danton. I 
thought I recognized him to-night, and 
that’s—that’s why I stared so,” he 
added, turning redder. 

“Won't you sit down with us, Mr. 
Verrils?” invited Hepzibah, moving so 
that Philip could sit on one side of her 
and Verrils on the other. “It’s so lone- 
ly for us, among all these strangers.” 
She looked at Philip, and in her eyes he 
read as plain as day: “I wish we could 
go somewhere—alone.”’ 

“It is lonely,” said the young Eng- 
lishman; and there was a note in his 
low voice which made Hepzibah’s sym- 
pathetic heart give a faster beat or two. 

She glanced at him, and saw he was 
looking at the passing people in a curi- 
ous, questing way. She saw, too, that, 
in spite of his boyishness and his pink 
cheeks, there was an iron firmness in 
the contour of his chin and something 
in the set of his eyes which made her 
think of what her husband had said 
about fuzzy-headed pagans and the 
Soudan. “I don’t suppose it’s real sport- 
“but I’ve been home- 





ing,’ he added; 
sick for a year.’ 

Philip gave Hepzibah’s fingers a sig- 
nificant squeeze. 

“Been doing the earth, I suppose?” he 
asked casually. 

“Not much of it, only the lonely 
places,” said Verrils. ‘Honduras first, 
for eighteen months, and then the Chico 
River, down in Patagonia, for seven. 
I’ve been here for six weeks, and next 
Tuesday, if things go right, I leave for 
Honduras again. Twenty-nine months 
altogether, without a sight of home. 
Another year of it, and it looks like an 
age. Seems bally rot to talk like this, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Only a difference in viewpoint,” 
plied Philip, noting the quick ch: 
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that had come into his: wife’s eyes. 
“Here we are—my wife and I, Verrils 
—hunting for something adventurous; 
and I'll wager we'd change places with 
you just now if we could. What are 
the opportunities down in Honduras for 
a little capital ?” 

“Bad, right now,” said Verrils, the 
searching look which Hepzibah had 
noted resting for an instant upon Phil- 
ip’s face. “So bad that we've got to 
fight to keep ours. Next Tuesday I’m 
going up—with a load of guns.” 

At the word guns, Hepzibah gave a 
stifled little “Oh!” She looked at her 
husband. 

“I guessed something or other of the 
sort,” he said. ‘Had no reason—just 
guessed it. Rather out-of-the-way place 
to come for guns, isn’t it?” 

“Not when you start from the Chico 
River. It's on the way up; either here 
or Rio Janeiro.” 

“It’s exciting work,” spoke Philip, 
puffing harder. “I helped out a load 
from Key West, three years ago, for 
Barranquilla. Wrote it up for the Star, 
New York.” 

“And he boomed wheat,” said Hepzi- 
bah faintly, squeezing Philip’s hand, 
which she held on the other side of her. 

*“T—er——" began the Englishman; 
and the pink flush came back into his 
cheeks as he looked at Hepzibah. “You 
see, I could have gone two weeks ago— 
but I've—I'’ve been looking for a man,” 





he went on. “We need one up there. 
\ fighter. Some one with brain By 
Jo like the way you dug in and kept 
me from being heel | eight in nths ago; 
and, if it wasn’t for Mrs. Danton, I'd 


ask you to go with me.” 

“Oh, don’t mind me!” 
bah. “I can fight, too.” 

Verrils gave a sudden start. 

“You mean to say that you'd go 
down?” he asked. 

“To be sure,” replied Hepzibah. 
“Anywhere that Philip goes I will go. 
Phat’s our contract.” 

“Bully!” exclaimed the Englishman. 


cried Hepzi- 


By ] ve-———— 
In his excitement, he pulled out his 
pipe, and then thrust it back into his 
pocket again. 
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“You see, it’s like this,” he said, pull- 
ing himself together. “And I don’t 
know why I’m telling you, for I’m sup- 
posed to keep my mouth closed. But 
there must be explanations if I get a 
man. My uncle, Sir Edward Verrils, is 
at the head of a company which has big 
mahogany concessions in the depart- 
ment of Omoa and Truxillo. I'm the 
working superintendent, and for two 
years I've been in such a mess that I 
can’t go home. We got the concessions 
on two hundred thousand acres of ma- 
hogany swamp from the second govern- 
ment back three years ago, and for the 
privileges were to hand over a royalty 
of thirty per cent of our product. 

“The government lasted just six 
months, and went to smash. We were 
working along well when the new presi- 
dent blew us up literally. He said that 
he read our concessions to call for thirty 
per cent of the actual market value of 
the product, instead of thirty per cent 
of the profit after all expenses were 
taken out. It costs just about fifty-two 
and a half per cent to market mahog- 
any, and, with the government’s thirty 
per cent added, we had just seventeen 
and a half profit, instead of thirty-three 
and a quarter per cent, which was ours 
under the old government. They got 
us on the hip, and they’ve had us there 
ever since. We can’t work on a seven- 
teen-and-a-half basis; and, if we don’t 
work, the government threatens to burn 


5S . 
up our c »ssion. 
“You don’t have to hunt far for the 
‘ason. It's a case of bribet if there 
ever was one. When we step out, a 
new company—French—will take our 


place, and work under the old rule. 
Ten thousand pounds would quiet the 
president and his deputies, and make 
them our friends; but Sir Edward isn’t 
the man to come over. He’s a retired 
commander of the royal navy, and a 
fighter. That’s why I’m going up with 
a load of guns, and why—why I haven't 
been able to go home. You see, Sir 
Edward is pretty old, and I’ve got to 
take his place. That’s why I need a 
man, and—and, by Jove, if you and 
Mrs. Danton will go——’”’ 

“Done!” cried Hepzibah so quickly 
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that her husband had no time to speak. 
Tiler cheeks were flushed, her eyes 
laughing and excited, as she turned to 
him. His lack of enthusiasm cooled 
her; and, when she saw the disapproval 
in his face, both of her little hands 
caught one of his own in a hot grip. 
“I—I didn’t mean that,” she pleaded, 
so low that he alone heard her. 

“You're a little brick,” he replied, un- 
der his breath, filled with an almost 
irresistible desire to kiss the tender blue 
eyes, even before Verrils. Then he said 
aloud: “You see, Verrils, we came 
down here for a little adventuring of 
the quiet order, you know. Personally, 
I’d like nothing better than to go up 
to Honduras with you. But I don't 
want to take Mrs. Danton into danger.” 

“There isn’t any danger,” said Ver- 
rils, with boyish eagerness. “I’ve come 
to that conclusion to-night. We can 
pay a man like you fifteen hundred 
pounds a year, and [’Il—I'll ‘ 

Young Verrils stopped, leaving the 
rest to be understood. His voice was 
almost supplicating. 

“But the guns,” said 
there’s going to be fighting- 
nodded behind Hepzibah’s shoulder. 

“There’s nothing to fear,” assured 
Verrils. “We're only preparing our- 
selves to take advantage of an—er— 
psychological moment, 2s you might call 
it. It’s like this, you see: There are 
four hundred and fifty thousand 





Philip; “if 
Ps 





at 
apout 


people in Honduras, and one-half of 
those are mestiz There are about 
fifty thousand Xicaques, Poyas, Sam- 
bos, and Caribs, and ten thousand for- 


eigners; so you see what an election 
day means up there. We appoint one 
deputy for each ten thousand inhab- 
itants; and, on an average, they poll 
just about one hundred votes 
deputy. 

“Three months from date, there’s go- 
ing to be an election, and Moleon, who 
is an unprogressive and hates all for- 
eigners, is going to run for the presi- 
dency again. He’s intrenched up in 
Tegucigalpa, the capital, but it isn’t 
the capital that runs politics in Hon- 
duras. It’s the department we’re in. 
We've got one-third of the total popu- 
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lation; and whoever gags Omoa and 
Truxillo gets the presidency. Just now 
Moleon has got it bound hand and foot 
with the army—five hundred of the 
most harmless-looking soldiers you ever 
saw in your life. But everything goes 
by comparison up there, and these sol- 
diers are a power in the eyes of the 
people, who hate Moleon and his com- 
mander in chief, General Figuera, like 
two snakes. The army is at Omoa and 
Truxillo. 

“Now, just a few days before elec- 
tion, a good man is going to rise in our 
department and proclaim himself a can- 
didate for the presidency ; and there will 
be five hundred armed men to voice his 
sentiments from the start. There won't 
be two ways about it. Even Figuera’s 
soldiers will vote for him after they’ve 
run. They'll run, because the new can- 
didate will have about a hundred white 
men in his army; enough to whip the 
whole of Honduras to a bally good fin- 
ish. It’s the—er—psychological mo- 
ment, you see, and we'll look on from 
up at the camp.” 

“T think I see the point, Verrils,” said 
Philip, chuckling softly. “I’ve been 
through half a dozen elections myself 
over in New York, and we have mes- 
tizos over there by the thousand. What 
do you say, Heppy—shall we go?” 

“If you'd really like to go, Philip— 
why, we will,” said Hepzibah. 

Five days later, a low, black craft, 
with a single funnel, slipped out of the 
harbor at Buenos Aires into the murky 
darkness of the Rio De La Plata. From 
the rail, Hepzibah and Philip watched 
the lights of the capital as they dropped 
behind them lilze a sea of stars, until at 
last even the blaze of light that illu- 
mined the highest slope and the capitol 
buildings softened into a faint glow, and 
the sound of music died away. 

On the afternoon of the twenty- 
seventh day out of the Rio De La Plata, 
the steamer passed Cape Sal, eighteen 
miles from Puerto Cortez. Hepzibah 
had grown tired of gazing at the Cen- 
tral American coast through a pair of 
glasses, and had gone to her cabin, 
where Philip joined her a little later. 
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They played a game of chess, and Hep- 
zibah won. They played another, and 
Philip won. 

They were absorbed in an exciting 
finish to the rubber, when the throbbing 
of the ship’s engines under their feet 
stopped, and the vessel began to slow 
down. For one reason or another they 
had slowed down in this same manner 
a dozen times since leaving Buenos 
Aires, and the game was continued. 
Hepzibah’s queen was in dire distress, 
and her fight looked like a hopeless one, 
when with two or three clever moves 
she sent Philip in retreat. A slip on his 
part, a quick leap of one of Hepzibah’s 
men halfway across the board, and 
Hepzibah gave a little scream of tri- 
umph. 

At the same moment, there came a 
knock at the door, a knock of the sort 
which demands, instead of asks, for ad- 
mittance. At Philip’s invitation, Ver- 
rils entered. He was visibly excited, 
and came forward without the usual 
formality of a bow to Hepzibah. 

“We're in a deuce of a mess,” he ex- 
claimed, in a low voice. “Half an hour 
ago, a launch running the naval flag of 
Honduras came alongside, asked wus 
where we were going, and then shoved 
a passenger aboard. We had to take 
‘im; and, by Jove, he’s—he’s the chief 
of police of Omoa!” 

Philip whistled softly. Verrils wiped 
his face. Hepzibah stared in silence 
from one to the other. 


‘And he’s going to Omoa?” gasped 
Philip. 
ves.” 


“Well—if—that—isn't——” 

He looked at Hepzibah, and shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“Say it,” she said, nodding sympa- 
thetically. 

“And that means 

“T don’t know,” said Verrils, almost 
with a groan. “General Figuera will 
have us searched at Omoa as sure as 
fate; and we’ve got to unload the guns 
and munitions before we reach port. 
That means to-night, at a lonely place 
on the coast, twelve miles this side of 
Omoa. But how the deuce are we go- 





ing to do it with the chief of police of 
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Omoa on board? If he was an ordi- 
nary chap, I’d say burke ‘im, bowstring 
‘1m; anything to get rid of him. But he 
isn't. He's a flourish of trumpets and 
a salvo of artillery all in one; the gen- 
tlest, the noisiest, and the best-loved 
man in our part of Honduras. He’s the 
foreigners’ friend; and we've tried to 
get him to run for the presidency. But 
he won't. He’s too honest to revolu- 
tionize. Everybody loves him except 
Figuera and his party, and he loves 
everybody. But if he knew we had 
guns aboard, he’d hand us over to the 
authorities on account of his conscience. 
He weighs three hundred pounds; and 
he’s up on deck now, strutting back and 
forth like a peacock! What are we 
going to do?” 

Philip gazed at Hepzibah as though 
she had suddenly become an angel of 
inspiration. 

“Verrils, if there is any one person 
on earth who can quiet a three-hundred- 
pound peacock, it’s my wife,” he said 
confidently. “I’ve got an idea; but first 
let’s go up and meet this—this F 

“Senior Juan Gracias,” said Verrils. 

The three went on deck; and, at her 
first glimpse of Sefor Juan, Hepzibah 
gave way to an inimitable little giggle 
of joy. An instant later, as the chief 
of police turned in his parade, her face 
was as sweet and as sober as a ma- 
donna’s. 

In all her life, she had 
such a wondrous man. He 








1ever beheld 


was huge, 


in a soft, rolling, overfed way. He 
ae a Tide: far 

waddled when he walked, for his legs 

were short. His face was round, rosy, 

and fat. He carried a beplumed and 

gold-braided hat in his hands; and his 
‘ 


shaggy gray hair grew up from each 
side of his head like a pair of huge 
whiskers turned upside down. He wore 
enormous epaulets, trousers and coat 
trimmed with red and gold braid, and 
a long sword that clanked as he walked. 
He was grandly oblivious of the ap- 
proach of the two men until he saw 
that Hepzibah was with them, when 
he turned with a prodigious bow, and 
swept the deck with his hat. 

“This is my American 
Danton, Sefior Gracias,” 


friend, Mr. 


Verrils. 


| 
Said 
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“And this is Mrs. Danton. They are 
going with me back into the mahogany 
country.” 

Philip merely bowed; but he had 
whispered something into Hepzibah’s 
ears; and, with her prettiest smile, his 
wife held out a white little hand to the 
chief of police of Omoa. 

“How do you do?” she said, in her 
very best Spanish. “You don’t know 
how delighted I am to meet some one 
who really belongs to this wonderful 
country. I have heard-so much about 
it from Mr. Verrils and my husband 
that I can hardly wait to go ashore. 
And it is such a pleasant surprise to 
have the very first person I meet the 
chief of police of Omoa!”’ 

Philip nudged Verrils; and, at a whis- 
pered word, the Englishman dropped 
away, his face expressing a blank. He 
went aft, and watched the three for a 
few moments as they stood in a little 
group amidships. He saw Philip give 
Seftor Gracias a cigar, and he heard 
Hepzibah’s girlish laughter. Puzzled, 
he went to talk with his captain. 

He was astonished when he returned 
to the deck a quarter of an hour later. 
On one side of the ponderous chief of 
police of Omoa was Hepzibah, a hand 
resting lightly upon his arm. On the 
other was Philip; and the three were 
walking up and down the deck like old 
friends. When Philip saw Verrils, he 
said a few words to his wife, impressed 
another cigar upon Senor Gracias, and 
left them. 

“Bowstring that man!” he laughed 
softly, as he joined Verrils. “Why, he’s 
better than vaudeville, and an angel of 
chivalry, a regular Don Quixote in pea 
cock feathers! I half love him; and ] 
never saw Mrs, Danton half so tickled 
in all her life. It’s all fixed, Verrils. 
We've invited him to dine with us, and 
Heppy is raving over chess, and has 
promised to teach him the game to- 
night. Something can happen to the 
ship where you want to unload the guns 

-a breakdown in the engines, or some 
thing like .nat—and I'll guarantee that 
we will entertain him while you’re doing 
the business. He'll never know what 
has happened; and you can set two men 
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with sledgehammers pounding an anvil 
under our cabin. It'll sound like fixing 
things.”’ 

Hepzibah had never looked prettier 
than at dinner that night, unless it was 
a couple of hours later, when she sat 
under the shining lamp in the cabin, 
with Philip opposite her, teaching the 
chief of police of Omoa how to play 
chess. They played until nine o’clock, 
when the ship stopped, and Verrils came 
in to say that something had happened 
to the engines. They played until ten 
o'clock, with a din of hammers directly 
under their feet. They played until 
eleven, and until half past eleven; and 
Verrils came in again with a black and 
sweaty face, and said that the engines 
were repaired. 

Never had the chief of police of 
Omoa spent a more delightful evening ; 
and, when Hepzibah shook hands with 
him again, he seemed to swell several 
sizes larger, and begged that she and 
Philip would play with him often in 
Omoa, where it would be the greatest 
happiness of his life to be their host. 

“He’s an old bachelor,” said Verrils. 
“And there isn’t a mestizo, a Sambo, or 
a white man in northern Honduras who 
wouldn't fight for him if he’d take a 
shot at the presidency.” 

“He’s the funniest old dear I’ve ever 
met,” said Hepzibah. “I'd almost like 
to call him uncle.” 

The next day the steamer ran into the 
port of Omoa. Philip, Hepzibah, Ver- 
rils, and the chief of police went ashore 
before the harbor officers arrived. A 
little group had gathered to meet them; 
and in the morning sun they caught the 
glitter of gold braid and swords. Sud- 
denly the chief of police of Omoa gave 
a wheezy sniff of contempt. 

“There’s General Figuera,” he said; 
and Hepzibah, who was sitting beside 
him, knew at once that the two men 
were deadly enemies. 

Verrils looked a little worried. 

“Tt cannot be that he had heard a 
rumor,” he said, in a low voice to Philip. 
He turned to Sefior Gracias. “Isn't it 
pretty early for a chap like Figuera to 
be on the beach?” he asked. 

The chief shrugged his shoulders. 
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As the boat touched the beach, Ver- 
rils sprang out, and Philip followed. 
Then came Hepzibah; and after her 
the chief of police of Omoa, like a 
clumsy elephant. From the group high- 
er up on the beach, four persons ad- 
vanced to meet them; and, among these, 
Philip and Hepzibah had no difficulty 
in picking out General Figuera, a dark, 
catlike-looking man, who possessed one 
of the meanest faces that Philip had 
ever encountered. He hated the man 
immediately. 

The general barely nodded to Sefor 
Gracias. He spoke to Verrils. 

“The port of Omoa is under military 
jurisdiction at present,” he said, loud 
enough for all to hear. “You, as well 
as your ship, will have to be searched 
before you can pass through the town.” 

For a moment it seemed as though 
Sefior Gracias was threatened by an 
apopleptic fit. His fat face turned so red 
that it threatened to burst. He stam- 
mered, choked, and then found his 
voice. 

“Do you mean to say,” he demanded, 
“that I am no longer the chief of police 
of Omoa?” 

“Only in a civic way, sefior,” replied 
the general, with a sneering smile. 

Several of his soldiers approached, 
and, at a nod from him, one seized Ver- 
rils by the arm, and another attached 
himself to Philip in the same manner. 
And then, to Philip’s amazement, the 
general himself went up to Hepzibah. 
“Blessed saints, but she is a pretty 
one!” he said, in Spanish, so that Gra- 
cias might hear, and believing that the 
others could not understand him. “I 
will relieve you of her sweetness, senor. 
If I dared to tell her, I would offer to 
pass her through, and all her baggage, 
for a kiss!” 

Hepzibah gave a little cry, and sprang 
toward Sefior Gracias, who was nearest. 
In an instant, the chief of police of 
Omoa had placed a hand on the hilt of 
his sword; and in that same instant 


Philip shot from his guard like a cata- 
pult, and his fist landed against Gen- 
eral Figuera’s jaw with a force that laid 
that military potentate flat upon his 
He staggered to his feet, blood 


back. 
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gushing from his mouth; and, with a 
sudden cry, Verrils struck down his 
own guard, and ran swiftly down the 
beach. 

“For God’s sake, run!” he shouted. 
“Get away !” 

Hepzibah had a vision of half a dozen 
men in a terrific struggle, with others 
rushing down to the fray; and with a 
shrill cry of “Philip! Philip!” she 
started toward her husband, when the 
chief dragged her back. 

“Come with me!” he commanded, in 
a low, hoarse voice, wheezing with ex- 
citement. “They will not hurt him. 
Come with me. Hurry!” 

Hepzibah found herself powerless in 
his strong grip. She struggled, and 
sobbed, and called out for her husband, 
but Philip was putting up a magnifi- 
cently American fight against ten men; 
and, in the excitement and the havoc 
of it, the chief of police of Omoa pulled 
Hepzibah farther away; and fifteen 
minutes later she sat sobbing as if her 
heart would break in the chief’s office 
at headquarters. 

“They'll kill him—kill him!” she 
moaned for the hundredth time. And 
then suddenly she sat bolt upright, and 
her blue eyes flashed fire. “The cow- 


ard!” she cried, clenching her little 
fists. “Did you see him run—that 


Verrils!’ 

For the first time, she noticed that 
the chief’s face was no longer red; it 
was of a grayish pallor. One of his 
fat hands was trembling. He possessed 
not the faintest ability as a dissembler, 
and disaster was written in his face. 

“Tell me—tell me—what ‘will they 
do?” she asked. 

“T don't know,” he said slowly. “He 
has struck down the man who is next 
to the president. It is a terrible offense. 
If I had done that—I—would—be— 
shot!” 

Hepzibah felt dizzy. She staggered 
to her feet, groping out as if a terrible 
darkness had suddenly shut her in; and 
over and over again she sobbed out 
Philip’s name. The cumbrous chief 
seized one of her cold little hands, and, 
as tenderly as a father, he guided her 
down a long corridor, up a flight of 
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stairs, and into his own bachelor apart 
ments. A Spanish woman met them, 
and stared in amazement until Sefor 
Gracias spoke to her in words so low 
and fast that Hepzibah, in her grief, 
did not understand. The woman left 
them, and the chief of police led Iepzi- 
bah to a big, upholstered chair. 


“You will bke safe here,” he com 
forted. “And in a little while—we will 
know.” 


Even as he spoke, there came loud 
steps and louder voices below. Sejior 
Gracias hurried as fast as he could into 
the hall, and disappeared. Five min- 
utes later he returned. The last vestige 
of color had gone from his cheeks. His 
heavy face hung loose and horrified. In 
one hand he held a slip of paper, which 
he extended to Hepzibah. Philip’s wife 
had stifled her She was quite 
calm when she took the paper. The 
words upon it were written in Spanish. 


sobs. 


To Senor Gracias, Chief of Police of Omoa: 
There can be but one punishment for the 
American. He will be shot to-morrow morn- 
ing. I expect you, as chief of police of Omoa, 
to answer for the custody of his wife until 
further instructions. GENERAL FIGUERA. 


Hepzibah was no longer.pale. Sud- 
den fire glowed in her cheeks. Her 
blue eyes flashed, and there was only a 
slight tremble in her voice when she 
spoke. 

“\Vill they dare to do this? Can we 
not see the American consul, cable to 
Washington, send for a warship, do 
something? My God, they will not dare 
to shoot him!” 

“There is no consul, no telegraph, no 
warship,” groaned the chief of police. 
“He will be shot!” 

He was dumfounded at Hepzibah’s 
silence. She went to a little window 
that looked out over the bay, and stood 
there for many minutes. Then she 
came back to him. 

“And you—you cannot help me?” 

Senor Gracias was almost sobbing. 
His huge frame shook with emotion. 

“T would sacrifice my life to serve 
you,” he said. “But I—I—am power- 
less.” 

“Will you take me to see General 
Tiguera?” she asked. 


“That, too, will be useless,” he re- 





plied. “But I will go—yes, I will take 
you.” 

“Then—then return for me in five 
minutes,” said Hepzibah. “I will be 


ready to go.” 

She waited until the chief’s heavy 
tread sounded on the stair, and then she 
darted quickly to the small hand bag 
which she had brought with her from 
the ship. From it she drew forth a 
small revolver, which she thrust in the 
bosom of her dress. Her mind was 
made up. She would go to Figuera, and 
she would plead for Philip’s life. And 
if Figuera was obdurate she would kill 
him. 

She was sure that the general would 
not grant her prayer; and yet she was 
not nervous. She smoothed her hair, 
wiped the tear stains from her cheeks, 
and waited for Senor Gracias. Ten 
minutes, a quarter of an hour passed, 
and he did not return. And then sud- 
denly a thrilling idea flashed into Hepzi- 
bah’s head. If she killed Figuera, she 
would not save Philip, but would only 
condemn herself along with him. But 
if she could induce the chief of police 
of Omoa 

She gave a little sobbing cry as she 
heard him coming. At the door she met 
him; and, taking him by one of his big, 
overgrown hands, she led him to the 
upholstered chair, and made him seat 
himself. And then she kneeled at his 
feet, and took the big hand in both her 
own, and looked straight up at him with 
her lovely blue pleading and 
prayerful. 

“You say that you would 
your life to serve me,” she whispered, 
pressing the hand to her so that Sefor 
Gracias felt the wild throbbing of her 
heart. “Will you—will you help me?” 

“If I can,” he said. “Yes, I would 
sacrifice my life 

“Then you can,” she interrupted a 
little wildly. “‘You can, you can, you 
can,” she almost sobbed. “Listen: 
There are ten men out on the ship, and 
they will fight. And you—you can get 
a hundred between now and night who 
will fight. Every one will fight for you. 
Mr. Verrils told me that. And if you 





eves. 


sacrifice 
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will fight, and free my husband, the 
whole of Honduras will rise for you 
to-morrow, and you will be president. 
They will not suspect, and with a few 
men you can surprise General Figuera, 
and whip his army. You will be presi- 
dent. I know it. The people love you, 
and I—I love you, and Philip loves you. 
And, oh, if you will only help me, and 
fight, I will pray for you, and be your 
daughter as long as I live. We can 
fight, and I'll fight with you, and we'll 
whip Figuera, and free Philip. We can, 
we can, we can!” 

Tears were streaming down her pretty 
face. She rose higher and higher until 
her soft hands touched the grizzled old 
chief’s face. 

“We—we are not prepared,” he 
gasped. “I could get men, but we have 
10 guns, no ammunition ‘4 

Hepzibah gave a choking sob of joy. 

“T know where there are guns, hun- 
dreds and hundreds of them,” she said. 
“They were unloaded last night when 
you and I were playing chess. The ship 
will take us there. Oh, please, please 
say you will fight for me, and I will love 
you so—so much—always and always!” 

Suddenly the chief of police of Omoa 
rose from his chair. His sword clanked. 
A hardness came into his face. He 
seemed to grow taller. 

“He has insulted me,” he said, as if 
speaking to himself. “General Figuera 
has insulted me. I am no longer inde- 
pendent as chief of police. He has 
usurped my authority, and makes a serf 
of me. And you—you——” 

He looked down at Hepzibah, still 
kneeling, with her sweet, pleading face 
turned up to him; and suddenly he gave 
his sword a tremendous clash. 

“Yes, I will fight,” he exclaimed. “At 
last Sefior Juan Gracias is forced to 
proclaim himself for the presidency!” 

With a little scream, Hepzibah sprang 
to her feet, and for a moment she 
hugged the homeliest, the kindest, and 
the best-beloved man in Honduras. 





The chief of police of Omoa was so 
big that he puffed like a steam engine 
when he hurried. And all that day he 


puffed as he had never puffed before. 
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Figuera and his little army of two 
hundred men were quartered at the an- 
cient stone fortification a mile away, 
and learned nothing of his secret activi- 
ties. 

By three o'clock that afternoon, 
Sefior Gracias had enrolled sixty of his 
closest friends in his cause, including 
the nine faithful officers of whom he 
was chief. When he reported to Hepzi- 
bah at noon, he was sweating, and 
looked thinner. When he _ reported 
again at four, he was still thinner. At 
nine, which was the darkest hour of 
the night at this season in Honduras, he 
could just drag his three hundred and 
forty pounds of avoirdupois down to 
the boat that carried them to the 
steamer. 

During the day, Sefior Gracias had 
brought the captain ashore, and Hepzi- 
bah had talked with him for a full hour. 
Verrils’ ten men were expecting them, 
eager and ready to fight. Captain Duke 
was half English and half American, a 
serious combination. He had com- 
manded half a dozen successful filibus- 
tering expeditions in his time; and, after 
the steamer had crept silently out of the 
harbor and was safely on her way to- 
ward the munitions of war, he joined 
Hepzibah and the chief of police in the 
cabin. He had already mapped out a 
campaign. 

“There’s half a ton of dynamite with 
the other stuff,” he said. “If Figuera 
is sentineling the sea wall of the old 
fort at all, which I doubt, his guards 
will surely be asleep by two o'clock. In 
half an hour, with our small boats, we 
can plant enough of that dynamite to 
make fireworks out of the whole busi- 
ness.” 

“But—Philip!” cried Hepztbah, with 
a frightened gasp. “It might kill him!” 

The chief of police rubbed his hands 
together joyfully. 

“He is in the old fort prison, near the 
outer gates,” he said. ‘The explosion 
cannot harm him. Good, my Captain 
Duke! If you will do this, I will make 
you admiral of my navy! And I will 
be with my men near the gates when 
they open, and Figuera will run into 
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my arms: 
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Hepzibah was trembling. She was 
surprised to find that she was grow- 
ing a little frightened, and she was glad 
when Sefior Gracias and Captain Duke 
went up on deck. For a few minutes 
she had a good cry. Then she felt bet 
ter, took down her shining hair and put 
it in tighter coils, and made sure that 
her revolver was where she could get 
at it quickly. 

Within an hour and a half, one hun- 
dred guns, dynamite, and ammunition 
were aboard, just a third of the cargo 
which Verrils had put ashore. A little 
before midnight, the vessel ran in close 
to the beach two miles above Omoa; 
and Hepzibah and the chief of police 
went ashore with the first load of guns. 
Men appeared silently from out of the 
gloom. She heard low voices, whis- 
pered excitement, the wheezy com- 
mands of Sefior Gracias. 

She stood shaking nervously while 
guns were distributed; and she heard 
the sharp, chilling click of cartridge 
clips as they were thrust into steel 
chambers. Then the chief of police of 
Omoa came to her; and before the eyes 
of all his men took her in a fatherly 
way by both hands. 

“You must return to the ship,” he 
said. “It will be safer there.” 

“T am going with you,” replied Hep 
zibah firmly. “Don't you know that 
American girls can fight? See!” 

To his astonished gaze, she revealed 
her revolver. For a moment his face 
showed a ludicrous indecision ; and then 
he turned to his men, and, with a low 
in Spanish, 


1 


bow, he said 
Hepzibah by the hand: 

“Gentlemen, the wife of the Ameri- 
can who is condemned to be shot to- 
morrow morning is going to fight with 
us!” 

A murmur swept through the ranks 
of men; and Hepzibah knew by their 
caution and orderliness that Sefor 
Gracias had behind him the best men 
in Omoa. 

They approached the town slowly; 
with guards thrown out ahead, Hepzi- 
bah walking at the front of the column 
beside Sefor Gracias. A quarter of a 
mile from Omoa, the little army made 
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a detour that brough it close to the old 
fort without the knowledge of any 
wakeful inhabitant. By the flicker of a 
match, the chief of police of Omoa 
looked at his huge silver watch. It 
was quarter of two. The attack was 
planned for three. So the insurgents 
sat down. 

It was a thrilling wait for Hepzibah. 
Excitement had kept her up; but now 
deadly fears began to chill her swiftly 
beating heart. What if they should 
fail? No one knew that she was sob- 
bing now, for she made no sound, and 
the gloom hid her face. Over and over 
again she whispered Philip’s name; and 
in her tortured mind she saw him led 
out in the early dawn, with a white 
cloth about his eyes, as she had seen 
the pictures of condemned men. 

If they failed! Her hand clutched 
at her bosom, where she felt the chill 
touch of the revolver. She knew what 
she would do. She would hide. She 
would wait. She would kill Figuera. 
It would not be a sin to kill Philip’s 
murderer ; and away back in her nature, 
behind her blue eyes, her sweet mouth, 
and the dimples which Philip loved to 
kiss, there breathed the fighting spirit 
of a blood that had made history in 
other ways than on the stock market. 

And then another match flickered 
over the silver watch; and Senor Gra- 
cias spoke in a low voice to his men. 

It was time to move. Without sound, 
the men arose to their feet, and Hepzi- 
bah hung close to the huge shadow of 

hining now, 


ut with the 


the chief. The moon was 
like a pale light flickering o 
approach of dawn; but it was strong 
enough to reveal the dark, grim faces 
of those behind Sefior Gracias. They 
were not at all like her conception of 
Central American revolutionists. There 
Was no excitement as they advanced. 
Their silence was weighted with a thrill- 
ing significance, and gave her confi- 
dence. It was days later before she 
knew that in the attacking party were 
seven Englishmen and four Americans. 

It was not many minutes before the 
wall of the old fort loomed up through 
the pale moonlight, two hundred yards 
away; and the chief of police made 
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Hepzibah sit down bchind a large 
stone. 
“You must remain here until it is all 


over,” he said. “If you do not, I shall 


give my men orders to return to 
Omoa.” 
That was enough, and Hepzibah 


crouched down behind her rock, and 
watched the little army creep forward 
until it became a part of the earth, and 
the grass, and the elusive shadows of 
the night. It seemed to her as though 
ten years passed in the next ten min- 
utes. And then something happened 
that sent her heart up into her mouth. 

From over beyond the old wall there 
came a terrific explosion; and an in 
stant later a volcano of livid flame and 
black smoke shot up into the sky, fol- 
lowed by another, and still another, un- 
til the earth shook like a rocking horse 
under her feet, and it seemed as though 
old Fort Omoa was being blown to 
atoms. In half a minute, a black pall 
hung over the fort, streaked by flashes 
of fire, rolling and twisting in deafening 
thunder ; and, with a ery which she her- 
self could not hear, Hepzibah staggered 
from behind her rock, and ran toward 
the little army awaiting outside the 
gates. 

Explosion followed explosion. There 
seemed to be no end to them, and Hep- 
zibah moaned aloud. She was sure that 
no one could live amid that destruction, 


and that Philip would be blown to 
pieces. Her limbs grew weak, and she 
fell. 


She staggered on again, until just 
ahead of her she saw a row of kneeling 
men ; and then suddenly the wall seemed 
to open, and through it poured the ter- 
rified, half-naked soldiers of the repub 
lic, running and shouting as though the 
navies of the earth had suddenly opened 
upon them. She heard the voice of 
Senor Gracias, and in the place of ex- 
plosions the air was filled with the din 
of cracking rifles. 

And then the chief of police of Omoa 
and his army rose to their feet, and 
And close 

She saw 


charged with mighty yells. 
behind them ran Hepzibah. 


the huge form of Sefor Gracias, and 
followed it. 
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At the open gates, a part of the at- 
tacking force swung to the right, and 
another part to the left; but the chief 
plunged through the gates with a dozen 
men, swinging his enormous sword over 
his head; and Hepzibah caught up with 
him, and clung to his arm. 

“Where is Philip?” she demanded. 
“Where——”’ 

The chief of police continued to run, 
puffing like an engine. A hundred 
yards to the right, he stopped before the 
door of a small wooden building; and 
with two or three blows of his heavy 
sword knocked off the lock. He tried 
to speak, but his wind was too bad. But 
Hepzibah understood; and, as the door 
swung open, she lifted her voice: 

“Philip! Philip! Philip!” 

There came a rush through the 
gloom, an astonished cry, and Hepzibah 
was in Philip’s arms. The chief of po- 
lice of Omoa could not hear what they 
said. Something was happening to his 
heart, his limbs, his whole body. There 
is a limit to the endurance of three hun- 
dred and forty pounds of a lovable but 
poorly trained human tabernacle. And 
when Philip and Hepzibah looked his 
way, he was flat upon the ground—rest 
ing. They helped him to his feet, Hep- 
zibah sobbing and laughing in her joy, 
and Philip still too much astonished to 
speak. But at last his wife managed to 
gasp: 

“A revolution—we’ve 
revo-lution !” 

With a thought of his new-born dig 
the chief of police of Omoa drew 


started—a 


nity 


a long breath. 
“The fort is in our hands,” he said. 
“The enemy is routed, and General 
Figuera himself is our prisoner.” 
Sounds of the fight had passed away. 
But suddenly, as Sefor Gracias spoke, 
there came another sound that turned 
the eyes of the three toward the open 
gates. It was the quick, steady tramp 
of many feet. Through the gloom they 
saw a‘mass of men approaching, and 
caught the gleam of rifles. Sefor 
Gracias gave a groan of despair. 
“Those are not my men,” he said. 
“Tt must be the other army—the other 
half—and we are lost!” 
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“Quick—run—run!” cried Hepzibah. 
“We can get away!” 

But Philip had heard a voice, rising 
in loud, firm command, and he let out 
a joyous yell. 

“Ho, Verrils, is 
shouted. 

Five seconds later, Verrils ran up to 
them, a big revolver in his hand. 

“By Jove,” he cried, “but this is a 
bally good joke! I thought they’d do 
you for hitting old Figuera, and so I 
made a good run of it, and I’ve marched 
my men twenty miles in six hours. I 
brought out forty, ready to fight, you 
know. But—but—what’s happened?” 

Hepzibah had taken the chief of 
police of Omoa by the hand. 

“We will tell you all about it a little 
later, Mr. Verrils,” she said, her voice 
trembling. ‘First I want to introduce 
you to the new president of the republic 
of Honduras, General Juan Gracias. 
We've revolutionized.” 

*You—don't—say !” gasped the Eng- 
lishman. “By Jove!” 

He stared at Sefior Gracias, who 
bowed in acceptance of the new dig- 
nity with which Hepzibah had embel- 
lished him. 

And just then there came through the 
open gates a scattering of coatless, shoe- 
less, and hatless men, and behind them 
other men with rifles in their hands. 
They were the revolutionary army, and 
their prisoners. 

Suddenly the chief of police of Omoa 


that you?” he 


strafghtened, threw out his chest, and 
a look fierce and warlike stiffened his 
face. Three men had advanced so near 
that they could make out their faces. 
And between two of them, dressed just 
as he had leaped in astonishment and 
terror from his bed, without trousers, 
shoes, or coat, and wearing a little red 
nightcap on his little black head, was 
General Augustin Martinez San Andres 
Figuera, commander in chief of the 
military forces of Honduras. 

Sefior Gracias advanced upon his 
fallen enemy; and, with something be- 
tween a gasp and a laugh, Verrils seized 
Philip by the hands. 

“I don’t know what’s happened, old 
chap,” he said; “but, whatever it is, it’s 
bully! Some one has got the old man 
to moving; and if he keeps on he'll be 
as good as president of Honduras with- 
in forty-eight hours. But, I say ‘3 





Philip started as if struck by a dart. 
Behind him he heard a little sob. Down 
beside the door of his prison sat Hepzi- 
bah, all crumpled in a heap, with her 
head in her arms. In an instant, he 
was upon his knees beside her, and 
hugged her up close to him. Verrils 
walked away toward his men, and Hep- 
zibah lifted her wet face to her hus- 
band. 

“You — you — you — huh — haven't 
kissed me e-enough, Philip,” she sobbed, 
“and I—I—I started this revolution for 
—for you—huh!” 








83 HE had dropped on her knees 


by his bedside. He didn’t 
know her. 
How strange it was that 





he should not, poor Tony, to 
whom her least unfavorable notice had 
spelled rapture till to-day. Why, she 
had had one dreadful moment. These 
gun accidents—there was an ugly uncer- 
tainty about them. And the family but- 
ler had fixed her accusingly with his 
eye. His look had been more than sol- 
emn. Still, there could be no reason 
why Tony’s people should trumpet too 
loudly that it was an accident. Of 
course, he must have been fiddling care- 
lessly with his gun when he had shot 
himself. No one would have doubted. 
And she had come only because she was 


sorry, not guilty or remorseful. She 
had been so often unkind to him. Silly 
boy ! 

Magnanimously, if a little half- 


heartedly, she had asked if there was 
anything she could do; and his unmar- 
ried sister had dragged her upstairs, and 
left her to sit with him. 

He looked different lying there— 
more important. 

The line of his cheek was haggard; 
his mouth had lost its accustomed grin, 
his eyes their good-natured twinkle. 


This wasn’t the Tony at whom she had 
scoffed so unmercifully—was it yes- 
terday or a very long time ago? 

She had sat timorously in her chair 
at first a little way off; had counted his 
boots stacked, ready to march, on their 





wooden trees; had tried not to feel the 
weight of the drugged atmosphere that 
was drowning the comfortable fra- 
grance of tweeds and leather. But her 
frightened eyes came back to him. He 
had stirred, and he had begun to mutter. 

“His blood’s on her hands,” he said. 
“Not on mine. I did it because of her.” 

Words without meaning, incoherent— 
this babbling of a strange Tony she did 
not know. Should she do something? 
Doubtfully she put out one little shy 
hand and patted the coverlet. 

“His blood’s on her hands,” he re- 
peated hoarsely. “It was through her, 
curse her, I killed the man.” 

Then it was that the girl dropped on 
her knees beside him, gasping, listening 
terror-stricken to the betrayal of a chap- 
ter in this man’s life in which she had 
had no share. 


Some one else had arrived below. 
There were voices, subdued but anx- 
ious. His sister Louise-had run out to 


meet other relatives on the steps. Her 
staccato accents strtick shrill and clear, 
tuned ineffectually to caution. 

“Oh, thank Heaven, Maggie, it’s not 
so bad! He’s not going to die. That 
would have been too awful.” ' 

“Rather,” interrupted a man’s voice, 
gruff and still disturbed. Maggie’s hus- 
band. “What possessed the young idiot ? 
We came off as soon as we had your 


wire. We've just stopped the doctor 
and——”’ 

“He hasn’t been like himself for 
weeks,” said Louise. “But I never 
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guessed he would do anything so dread- 
ful. That wicked girl drove him crazy!” 

“Whew! Is that it?” said Maggie’s 
husband. “The little fiend!” 

“She actually came prancing up to 
the door to inquire!” said Louise. 

“What did you do to her?” gulped 
Maggie fiercely. It was the first word 
she had uttered. She was still clutching 
her sister’s hands. 

“Do? I could have slain her!” cried 
Louise. ‘Oh, she guessed. She’s abso- 
lutely heartless. There she stood, more 
flattered than frightened, unnatural lit- 
tle monster! I couldn’t let her strut off 
unpunished. So I took her upstairs and 
shut her into his room.” 

“You didn’t leave her with the poor 
boy?” said Maggie, in a reproachful 
shriek. 

“Oh, she can’t do him any more 
harm,” said Louise bitterly. ‘*They’ve 
had him under chloroform, poor fellow, 
digging for the bullet! The doctor said 
he mightn’t come to for hours. I left 
her sitting yards off his bed, like a wax 
doll in a panic, with round eyes fixed 
on him, looking at her work.” 

“Poor old Tony, who wouldn't hurt 
a fly!” 

She heard all that. It came up 
through the open window, where a blind 
flapped, drawn down to keep out the 
sun. 

That was how they talked, his rela- 
tions. They had always regarded Tony, 
as she had, with a sort of contemptu- 
ous liking, considering him incapable of 
anything great or bad. When his elder 
brother was drowned, and he had « 
back from ranching—not too success 
fully—at the back o’ beyond to settle 
down, he had told no tales, and nobody 
had suspected him of any particular ad- 
ventures. Why should they? She lis- 
tened, gazing at him with changed eyes, 
in a terrified intentness that was not all 
horror, not unmixed with fascination. 
A murderer—and she knew! 

The stuff that had deadened his con- 
sciousness was passing off too slowly. 
It was letting him betray himself, rob- 
bing him of his guard over the one 
fixed idea that was uppermost in his 
brain. So he lay grimly staring, reeling 
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off the same dreadful words over and 
over again. And she could not stop 
him! 

“Tony!” she cried, hysterically calling 
on his old self, commonplace, ordinary, 
as she had known him, to break the 
spell. “Speak to me!” 

But it wasn’t to her he spoke. 

Shuddering, she pieced it out from his 
parrotlike repetition. There had been 
some other woman in his life before, 
and a man had come between them— 
and Tony had killed the man. And she 
had played with his admiration, had 
actually been more than half persuaded 
that it was because of her silly flouting 
that he had shot himself. In the midst 
of her horror she was humbled. 

The flirt is a type of primitive woman 
unlike the domestic cat. It is on the lap 
of the enemy that she purrs; it is the 
worshiper that she scratches. Strange 
impulses switch her from one extreme 
to the other. 

The girl felt something going on in 
her heart, smitten as it was with awe, 
that she did not yet understand. But 
Tony, that long, strange, tragic figure 
that lay there and did not know her, was 
rid forever of her disdain. 

There was a step on the ‘stairs—a 
creaking—the anxious relatives crowd- 
ing up to shake their heads over Tony 
—and turn her out. 

The girl sprang from her knees, look- 
ing at the door. Hardly a minute she 
felt her triumph, her power over them 
all, since she, whom they blamed and 
much, she knew. The flash 


hated so 
drowned in a sub- 





was extinguished, 
merging instinct that ranged her unac- 
countably with Tony against the world 
—Louise and Maggie, two talking wom- 
en, and Maggie’s husband, a magistrate. 
She flung herself down beside him 
again, forgetting her shyness of him. 
Frantically she shook him. 
“They'll hear you!” 
“They'll hear you! Stop!” 
The rough handling had its effect. 
Her cry seemed to reach his wandering 
brain, and a kind of dazed intelligence 
lit his eyes as his head slipped back on 
the pillow. She faced the rest of them 
desperately, but in the room was silence. 


she panted. 
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“T’ll relieve you now, Doll. I suppose 
he is still unconscious? So good of you 
to come,” said Louise, controlling her- 
self to a stinging politeness. 

Maggie, at her husband’s elbow, was 
looking daggers. Punishment, indeed! 
The creature was pale, but hadn't the 
decency to pretend to cry. 

“I’m going to stay with him,” said the 
girl. Her heart beat loudly, and she 
was trembling. 

His sisters looked at each other. Both 
jumped to the same conclusion. The 
guilty little wretch wanted to propitiate 
public opinion, wanted to whitewash 
herself. 

“It’s quite unnecessary, thank you,” 
said Louise, in a choked voice. “We 
have wired for nurses.” 

For nurses—hirelings who would be 
tray him! Pushed to extremity, she was 
brazen. Without premeditation, prompt 
ed only by that curious impulse, she 
took an awful plunge. 

“We are engaged,” she said. 


“You were too hard on that child,” 
said Maggie’s husband. “She must have 
been uncommonly fond of him.” 

“Oh,” said Louise, “she was fright 
ened.” 

Tony’s elder sister was not inclined 
to be charitable. It was difficult for her 
to forgive the wretch who had turned 
her punishment into her opportunity, 
behaving in Tony’s sick room like a 
cuckoo. It was no consolation, either, 
to Louise that she had brought it on 
herself, or that Maggie had capitulated 
early in the proceedings and _ fallen, 
weeping, on the little wretch’s neck. 
And the outside world offended her by 
quoting the girl’s devotion; it spoke of 
these two approvingly as a romantic 
couple. It was impossible not to, boil 
over at times like these. 

“Look at them!’’ she said; and there 
was bitterness in her tone as_ she 
pointed. 

Tony had pulled round sooner than 
anybody expected. He was on the high 
road to convalescence, and they had got 
him out into the garden. Propped and 
pillowed, quite comfortable, he lay un- 
der a tree, with the girl posted beside 


him; and round them an imaginary cir- 
cle that no profane person might dare 
to pass. Callers shook their heads, and 
smiled, and would not disturb the pic- 
ture. 

“It’s positively maddening, George!” 
Louise said. “And the silly fellow as 
cracked over her as ever. Licking the 
hand that “4 

“Don’t be too figurative!” chuckled 
Maggie’s husband. “She thinks a lot 
of him, though. I’ve noticed a kind of 
an awestruck look in her eyes. Not 
what you'd expect old Tony to inspire. 
Remember how she used to trample on 
him, the minx?” 

“She’s had a lesson,” said Louise 
shortly, and closed her mouth. 





“Fooling with that old gun,” said 
Tony. 

Some tactless visitor who had been 
encouraged to approach for a word or 
two was asking him how on earth he 
had managed to hurt himself. 

He didn’t know what his own people 
had thought of it; and she who had 
been held responsible colored, and was 
ashamed. 

How childish that hasty conclusion 
was, how futile, in the face of what was 
filling her dreams with fear! Her mind, 
distracted, traveling from one possibil- 
ity to another, saw Tony perpetually in 
danger, at the mercy of circumstance. 
Sometimes she thought of him in prison, 
and then she woke, sobbing. In the 
face of that hidden menace, what were 
she and her caprices worth? Thistle- 
down ! 

“T didn’t think you cared a straw for 
me, Doll,” he said. 

His voice startled her. His touch on 
her shoulder thrilled her, as it always 
did now. She turned her face to him. 
Her eyes were larger, and there was a 
faint shadow, almost a hollow, in the 
round of her cheek. They said she had 
improved; all but Louise acknowledged 
she was not quite such a shallow thing. 

“T didn’t, either,” she said, low. 

The visitor was gone, and they were 
by themselves in that charmed isolation 
that had become etiquette. She was 
close to him as he lay propped on one 
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arm, supported by a cushion that she 
had pushed under him. He was always 
miscalculating his own strength, and 
then submitting to her eager offices with 
an amused and marveling obedience that 
would have been pathetic if real, un- 
guessed tragedy had not hung darken- 
ing over him. She had never told him 
that she knew. 

Perhaps some day, when he had 
grown accustomed to the miracle of the 
situation, she would confess to him that 
she shared his secret—that secret that 
was so heavy to be borne. Perhaps he 
would be angry. She did not under- 
stand him now any more than she un- 
derstood herself, and she was a little 
afraid of him. 

“I thought you were one of these 
butterflies that smash up a chap,’ he 
said. 

“Tsn’t it a steam roller you’re think 
ing of?” she said. 

There was some proverb surely about 
crushing butterflies. Why was she so 
nervous ? 

“There are women like that,” said 
Tony. Was he going to trust her now? 

All around them was a heavy still- 
ness, that threatening hush that falls in 
summer before a storm. There was a 
breathless weight in the atmosphere, 
some intangible fear that haunted; and 
the late roses were dropping silently, 
leaf by leaf. Only the crash of thun- 
der would break that tremendous peace. 

“Yes,” she said. 

She was not jealous of that unknown 
woman through whom Tony had killed 
aman. Not exactly jealous. But she 
had a thirsting fancy to hear of her, an 
absurd, irrational longing for assurance 
that he had not liked her best. She 
tried to keep her gaze fixed yonder, 
where a hot shiver of wind was ruffling 
a gray-green blossoming sea of grass. 

“What’s the matter?” said Tony sud- 
denly. ‘Poor little girl, you look scared. 
I say, it was awfully brave of you while 
I lay like a log—my goodness!—to 
come up here and beard Louise.” 

She could scarcely return his smile. 
More than once she had imagined that 
he was beginning the story, and always 
he had turned it off like that. Perhaps 
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he was not sure of her. A man who 
had guarded his secret for two deter- 
mined years was not likely to be impru- 
dent, to risk his safety on a girl’s lips. 
She took a quick breath, struggling to 
imitate his lightness. 

“Oh,” she said shakily, “I—I—it was 
disgraceful. I had no business here. If 
you'd seen me snarling over you like a 
tigress, keeping them all at bay!” 

“Doll!” he said. 

And then panic seized her. No, he 
must not find out that she had stolen 
his confidence. He might begin to hate 
her, watch her furtively, look on her as 
a spy. She interrupted him anxiously. 

“You're talking too much,” she said. 
“Tt’s bad for you.” 

“Why did you do it?” said Tony stub- 
bornly; and she, trembling all over, 
could only put him off. 

“Can’t you guess ?” 

“Wait,” he said. “Doll, you didn’t 
just do it because—oh, hang it all !—be- 
cause you are tender-hearted, and you 
said to yourself: ‘I was cruel to that 
poor idiot. I must make it up to him?’ ” 

The girl who had been stigmatized 
as a heartless little fiend tried to laugh 


at him, and could not. He saw her 
quivering lip. 
“Don't!” she said. ‘Please, Tony! 


You mustn't be agitated. I'll read you 
something soothing.” 

He gave in. 

“T don’t want to be soothed,” he said 
wistfully. ‘I want to be distracted if 
I’m to forget all that I have on my 
mind.” 

She started, upsetting the books that 
had been piled beside them; and Tony 
glanced with a comical air of patience 
at the collected heap. 

“Tf that’s Louise’s selection,” he said, 
“T don’t want any of ’em. Not proper. 
Much too stiff, Doll, for you and me. 
Oh, there’s that one I was tackling late- 
ly. I didn’t get to the end of it, and it 
rather took hold of me. That’s the one, 
with the yellow label. I left off in the 
middle somewhere. Sit where I can see 
you, not so far off. There’s an awfully 
jolly murder- i 

The book opened of itself at the spot 
where Tony had stuck in a note of her 
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own to keep his place. The envelope 
dropped out on her knee—the last note 
she had written to him, one that had 
been unkind. 

And had these words come to haunt 
her, starting out on the printed page? 

His blood’s on her hands. It was through 
her, curse her, I killed the man. 

She uttered a cry. It looked like some 
horrid witchcraft. And then the truth 
of it burst upon her. She read on 
blankly to the bottom of the page. 

“Go on,” said Tony, not marking her 
stupefaction. 

She flung the book down and stared 
at him. 


He was the same Tony, after all; the 
safe, good-natured lover in whom there 
was nothing to wonder at. There was 
no dangerous deed between them, noth- 
ing to inspire her fearful admiration, 
nothing darkly heroic changing him in 
her eyes. His brain, confused by the 
anesthetic, had simply reeled off its last 
impression. 

One minute the girl’s heart swung 
between its angry consciousness of hav- 
ing been cheated and its agony of relief. 
Then it carried her to him. She had 
learned so much in that lesson. 

“T don’t care!” she cried, with an odd 
violence. “I love you!” 





* ; 
GYPSYING 
H, hey for the lure of the long, white road 
That follows the windy sea, 
When you cast off strife and the cares of life, 
And you and the gulls are free. 


Away from the din of the dusty streets, 
And out of the droning town, 

Ever you fare in the salt sea air 
By the sand dunes white and brown, 


Plunge in the swirl of the crashing surf 
With the gray-flecked blue above, 

And shout while you may at the sting of the spray 
For Laughter, and Life, and Love. 


Home in the cool of the fragrant dusk, 
To the shack on the wave-lashed shore, 
To dream in the haze of the driftwood blaze, 
To the beat of the breaker’s roar. 
MARJORIE DRISCOLL. 











HE brooding stillness of the 
karoo was suddenly broken by 
a yell of pain. Gilroy, wak- 
ened out of his doze on the 
veranda of Wildenbosch 
Farm, sat up just in time to see a Kafir 

scuttle by, vigorously rubbing his 
woolly pate. A smile flitted over Gil- 
roy’s face as he remarked to himself: 

“That’s the third to-day.” 

A few moments later Lethbury, the 
owner of the farm, and Gilroy’s host, 
joined him, scowling, and still carry- 
ing his sjambock, and, without a word, 
threw himself into another chair. 

“There’s a lot of ill temper about to- 
day somewhere, George,” said Gilroy, 
eying him sideways. 

Lethbury, puffing away at his pipe, 
merely replied, with a gesture of impa- 
tience. 

“Hope I’ve got nothing to do with 
it,” continued Gilroy. 

“You? Not in the least,” said the 
other moodily. 

“Indirectly, I mean. Perhaps I’m 
getting on your nerves. You've had 
three months of me. There’s such a 
thing as outstaying one’s welcome. This 
last couple of weeks you’ve given me 
the idea of a hound straining at the 
leash,” 

Lethbury sat up. 

“Well, Roy,” he said, after a pause, 
“since you raise the point, I'll be frank. 
You’ve got it. I want to be off again 
—into the heart of things. To the man 
who, like me, has been there before, 





not once, but often, the wild becomes a 
magnet. What's a fellow to do with 
his surplus energy in this Sleepy Hol- 
low, where life’s a long siesta? Even 
the cracking of black skulls palls as a 
diversion. Yes, Roy, I want to go; and, 
what’s more, I’m going.” 

“Quite so,” said Gilroy vaguely. 

“I’ve been making preparations for 
the last month or so. That’s why I’ve 
been running so frequently up to Bule- 
wayo. It’s the biggest thing I’ve yet 
handled in the way of expeditions. Ex- 
pect I'll be striking in deeper than I’ve 
ever been before. Now, you can join 
me, or stay behind and keep Linda 
company.” 

Gilroy shook his head with emphasis. 

“T won't do the one, and I won’t do 
the other, thanks. I’m not keen on 
roughing it. It’s time I got me back 
home. But if you'll let me make a 
suggestion.” 

“Well?” said Lethbury, not very gra- 
ciously. 

“Throw up this expedition of yours, 
and, if you want a change, take Linda 
with you to Europe.” 

Lethbury gave him a quick look. 

“What makes you say that?” he 
asked sharply. 

“Oh, I should think she would like 
it. Six years on the karoo, even with 
an occasional month at Pretoria, is a 
long time for a woman born and bred 
in London. And I'm of opinion you 
might get a sufficient amount of excite- 
ment out of it for yourself.” 
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“What, in stodgy, overcivilized Eng- 
land, or in getting flea-bitten from one 
hotel to another on the Continent?” 
said Lethbury, with wrinkled brows. 
“My dear fellow, you’ve got strange no- 
tions of what’s good for a man. And 
I’m not so sure that you’re an author- 
ity on the subject of woman, either.” 

Gilroy laughed pleasantly, despite the 
sting in the other’s words. 

“Perhaps not; that is, as a class, be- 
ing a poor, benighted bachelor. But 
this, you see, happens to be an indi- 
vidual instance.” 

“Which I think you may safely leave 
me to deal with,’ broke in Lethbury, 
rising in an ill-concealed huff. “I've 
dealt with it before, you know.” 

“Sorry, George. I’m sure I mean no 
offense——”’ 

“And I meant none, either,” said 
Lethbury, quickly softening at the 
other’s conciliatory tone. “There, 
you've’got an example of what this life 
is making of me. I'm getting to snarl 
even at you. Take my advice, and 
come along. Let me show you the 
world as God made it on the day of 
creation. And there'll be elephants. 
You won't regret it.” 

“Thanks, old chap. But I’ve made 
up my mind.” 

“All right. Just as you like.” 

And, with a shoulder shrug, Leth- 
bury strode off. 

Gilroy looked after him, and then, in 
his turn, gave vent to his’ feelings by 
savagely kicking a hassock near by, only 
to stoop the next instant, and put it 
back reverently in its place, as he re- 
membered that the evening before a 
woman’s feet had rested on it—the 
woman whose cause he had tried to 
plead, and whose plight he had prob- 
ably aggravated by his advocacy. He 
knew well that he himself was neither 
the cause nor the object of Lethbury’s 
irritation. 

Something of the truth of that could 
be gauged from the forbidding look 
with which Lethbury entered his wife’s 
presence. The nature of the woman— 
she was really not much more than a 
girl—expressed itself eloquently in the 
arrangement of her surroundings. The 





refined, sensitive face was in full ac- 
cord with the artistic fittings and fur- 
niture of her room, the hundred and 
one tasteful prettinesses that spoke the 
eclectic delicacy of her mind. In her 
lap rested a piece of needlework, over 
which her long, slender hands were 
folded listlessly. She did not look up 
as her husband came in. 

“Mooning again?’’ he asked brusque- 
ly. 

For reply she began to fold up her 
embroidery. 

“I suppose you're cudgeling your 
brain for more grievances to air to Gil- 
roy, eh?” 

“I’m not aware that I’ve aired any 
grievances to Mr. Gilroy,’ she an- 
swered quietly. 

“No? Nothing about your six years 
on the farm, and all that sort of thing?” 

“I may have said something in a 
casual way of conversation; one has to 
talk about something. You have been 
away such a lot lately.” 

“Then I'll give you more opportu- 
nities for discussing yourself. I’m go- 
ing away again.” 

“For long?” 

“T don’t suppose I'll be back inside of 
six months.” 

She stared at him, startled. 

“I shall be ready In a week,” he in- 
formed her further. 

“Six months—six months of loneli- 
ness,’ she repeated, in a whisper. 

“There you go again!” he cried 
fiercely. “Always thinking of yourself. 
\nd the consequence is that you go 
about day in, day out, with a face as 
long as a fiddle. One might as well 
keep a pet ghost on the premises.” 

“George,” she said, with a sudden re- 
solve, “if I let you go this time without 
a protest, if I speed you with a cheer- 
ing word and smile, will you promise 
that this is the last time you will leave 
me ?” 

He faced round on her with a half- 
angry laugh. 

“Promise? Oh, no, I can’t do that, 
my dear. What on earth am I to do 
with the rest of my life? Mine is not 
a profession that I can carry on in our 
back yard. That’s what it is—you have 
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never taken a right view of it. I don’t 
want to walk on stilts, but my idea is 
that I owe a duty to mankind. There’s 
still a lot of pioneer work to be done. 
And there are few that have the ad- 
vantages or the opportunities that I 
have, living as I do on the very edge 
of the unknown; on the threshold, one 
might say, of the world’s mysteries. 
Some one has to solve them—and why 
not I?” 

“Certainly, why- not you?” she said, 
quavering. “You, who have no re- 
sponsibilities, no obligations—no love.” 

“Oh, for goodness’ sake, don’t start 
on that tack. Of course I love you. 
Perhaps the only reason you have to 
doubt it is the fact that I married you. 
I ought not to have asked you to share 
my life, such as it is. But that doesn’t 
justify you in crippling my ambition, 
in making yourself a millstone round 
my neck. You can’t say I wasn’t hon- 
est with you. I explained to you fully 
the sort of existence you would have 
to live on the veldt, and you were sat- 
isfied. I think it’s you that is breaking 
the contract.” 

The cold words seemed to freeze her 
to stone. She rose, with a vague air of 
finality. 

“Very well, George. I have nothing 
more to say. Your explanation is per- 
fectly adequate.” 

Lethbury remained behind, squirm- 
ing with the regretful indecision of a 
man who feels he has made a blunder 
against his saner judgment, and com- 
mitted a wrong against his better self. 
Somehow, the trend of the conversa- 
tion had got beyond his control. He 
had meant to convey to her that she was 
still as much to him as she had been 
when fate first threw her in his way, a 
radiant specimen of young English 
womanhood, palpitating with strength 
and hope, full of girlish exuberance, 
and ready to face any and every vicis- 
situde of life He had wanted to make 
clear to her that of his two ideals, his 
wife and his career, the former un- 
doubtedly held the premier place in his 
heart, though a sort of self-mortifying 
perverseness made him appear to be 
giving the other the preference. 


It was the same warped feeling which 
now held him back from seeking to cor- 
rect his mistake, from eradicating the 
false impression which from her words 
and manner it was evident he had left 
on her mind. 

And then, by a curious logical turn, 
his anger against himself diverted it- 
self upon her, and left her with the 
major share of blame for the misunder- 
standing. He reasoned that she had not 
allowed him enough chance to inter- 
pret himself to her. If she did not 
know, it was because she did not want 
to know. She had given her womanly 
instinct no scope, and whatever defici- 
encies were left were of her own mak- 
ing. And as she had made them, so it 
should be her task to unmake them. 

He did not know how thoroughly 
Linda was falling in with his idea. 
Taking advantage of the opportunity 
he had promised her—for Lethbury 
left for Bulewayo, the base of the ex- 
pedition, even some days earlier than 
he had intended—she threshed the mat- 
ter out with Gilroy in all its bearings. 
It took her some little time and trouble 
to bring him round to her way of think- 
ing, but she succeeded in the end. 


The upshot of their deliberations was 
revealed to Lethbury on his return 
some six months later—he was always 
punctual in his appointments—in a let- 
ter left for him at the farm by Linda, 
in which she told him that she had gone 
away, and did not intend to come back. 
She would be obliged, as much as no 
doubt she was obliging him, by his re« 
garding this decision of hers as unal 
terable. She asked him to have no 
fear for her material welfare, as she 
had sold out her securities at the bank, 
and would be amply provided for. 
There was also a note from Gilroy, 
thanking him briefly for the hospitality 
he had shown him, but touching on no 
other point. 

It did not take Lethbury long to re- 
cover from the shock. The volcanic 
fury which took possession of him, in 
stead of upheaving his brain, only gave 
him a more powerful impetus to his 
thoughts, or, rather, his one pervading 
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thought, that of meting out due punish- 
ment to the culprits. The fact re- 
mained that Linda and Gilroy had gone 
away together. If they did not say so 
expressly in their letters, it was prob- 
ably only because, even if they had be- 
smirched his honor, they would not in- 
sult his intelligence. 

And yet, how they had fooled him! 
Gilroy had made his unctuous remon- 
strances with his tongue in his cheek. 
Linda’s pathos and indignation had 
been a clever ruse to feel his pulse. 
They had played on him to find out his 
movements and shape theirs accord- 
ingly. True, he did not dream that Gil- 
roy, his school and college chum, was 
that sort of man. Nor had he dreamed 
that his wife was that sort of woman. 
If he had been of a suspicious turn of 
mind he would have seen through their 
hypocrisies. But it had always been 
his habit—a bad habit, he admitted—of 
handling only accomplished facts. 

Well, he would handle this one with 
all the thoroughness it deserved. They 
had a good start of him. But if the arm 
of retribution was long enough to reach 
from heaven to earth, it would certainly 
stretch from one continent to another. 

He at once disposed of the farm— 
lock, stock, and barrel. He did not 
know how long or how far the chase 
would take him, and it would be best to 
get rid of all incumbrances. He made 
his way to Cape Town, and found, after 
exhaustive inquiries, that no one an- 
swering to the description or appella- 
tion of the two runaways had left by 
any sailings from that port. 

He doubled back to Lorenzo 
Marques, and there discovered right 
enough the name of Roy Gilroy on a 
boat bound northward for Aden. There 
were a number of women among the 
passengers, and Lethbury laughed at 
the crude device by which Gilroy 
feigned solitude by frankly booking in 
his own name, while concealing that of 
his companion under an alias. 

Lethbury also readily understood the 
roundaboutness of their route. It would 
hardly do for them to go back on an 
English boat, and run the risk of meet- 
ing acquaintances, who might ask awk- 
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ward questions. It was doubtful, in- 
deed, whether they would go back to 
the old country at all, or, at any rate, 
for the present. There was no reason 
why they should not treat themselves to 
an extended honeymoon.  Lethbury 
found grim humor in the notion of his 
wife, and not his widow, going on a 
honeymoon with another man. 

At Aden they seemed to have changed 
boats for Cairo, and in that city Leth- 
bury at last come upon some definite 
trace of the fugitive pair. In a hotel 
register, he saw the name of Gilroy 
followed by that of Mrs. Gilroy. They 
seemed at length to have thrown off the 
mask. 

Having been convinced all along of 
the true state of things, Lethbury did 
not know why the discovery should set 
the murderous thoughts swirling more 
furiously through his brain. It reminded 
him, however, now he was getting near 
to his quarry, that he was, as yet, un- 
prepared with any systematic plan of 
revenge. It was time to give the matter 
some consideration. His mind became 
a playground in which his ideas jostled 
and tumbled over one another, leaving 
him more undecided than ever. 

All he could fix on was his original 
standpoint—that he would achieve his 
object. Whether his vengeance should 
be bludgeonlike, refined, or even gro- 
tesque, he would leave to the spur of the 
moment. Also, whether one should suf- 
fer or the other, or both.-. It might even 
be that he would have to submit himself 
as a third possible victim, so as to make 
sure that, Samsonlike, he would bring 
the house of his enemies crashing to 
the ground. 

But that, for the time being, was as 
far as he got. For at Cairo the actual 
trail stopped. Following some vague 
instinct, he made his way through 
the Mediterranean to Naples—probably 
they would not miss the opportunity of 
traversing Italy, the land of romance. 
It would invest their sordid adventure 
with a halo of the picturesque. But, 
search as he would, his sleuthhound- 
like tenacity strengthened by each baf- 
fled attempt, he could not recapture the 
clew. 
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‘And then, at Rome, he became acci- 
dentally aware that his own subtlety had 
overreached itself. He had argued, he 
had been convinced, that they would not 
dare to go back to England. But they 
had outwitted him. They had taken the 
bull by the horns, and had deemed it 
safest to hide in a conspicuous place, 
where he would last dream of looking 
for them. So much was clear from a 
paragraph in the political intelligence 
column of the London daily which he 
lighted upon in a café: 

Considerable disappointment is felt in 
Unionist circles that Mr. Roy Gilroy declines 
to contest Lower Latchmere against Sir 
Staunton Elliott. Mr. Gilroy is felt to have 
the best chance of any candidate to wrest 
the seat from the Radicals. No reason has 
been given for his refusal, and it is hoped 
that he may still be induced to reconsider his 
decision. 

Lethbury laughed aloud. Gilroy had 
refused to give a reason, or he might 
have given several; but certainly not the 
true one. Of course, Gilroy had ob- 
jected to step out into the fierce glare 
of publicity that beats upon a parlia- 
mentary candidate. There was nothing 
so apt as an election campaign for bring- 
ing to light the skeletons in a man’s cup- 
board. His opponent’s agents could be 
safely trusted to ‘ferret out his most 
cherished secrets. And Gilroy would 
not run the risk. 

In a way, there was a sort of ironic 


justice about the thing. Linda had 
hampered her husband, and now she 
was a drag chain upon her lover. The 


ruining of men’s careers seemed to be a 
specialty of hers. Perhaps by now they 
had already begun to feel something of 
the wry flavor which even the sweetest 
of stolen fruit leaves in the mouth. But 
it was nothing to the bitterness they 
were still to taste. 

Two days later he was in England, 
and took the first available train to 
Latchmere. The porter, whom he 
asked to direct him to Mr. Gilroy’s 
house, looked at him with scared curios- 
ity. Lethbury knew that most of the 
people whom he had lately encountered 
had looked at him in that way. It 
brought home to him the advisability, 
now that there was really no more call 
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for it, of not making his face so plain 
a signboard of his emotions. 

He paused outside the house, a large, 
old-fashioned mansion standing in its 
own grounds, and drew a deep breath. 
For the first time, he realized how the 
strain of the long race had told on him. 
Then he pulled himself together, and 
walked quickly up the carriage drive. 

A small, sour-faced woman answered 
to his summons, 

“Is Mr. Gilroy in?” he asked bluntly. 

“Yes, sir. Who shall I re 

He did not give her time to finish her 
question, but shouldered’ his way in, 
while she cowered back from the big, 
strange-mannered visitor. 

“It's all right. I want to surprise 





him. I’m an old friend of his. Which 
room?” 
Quite bereft of speech now, the 


housekeeper pointed with her hand to 
the second door on the right. 

Lethbury gave a sharp thump, and 
strode in without further ado. He found 
Gilroy in a leather-bottomed armchair, 
an open book in his hand, and his long 
legs resting on the low mantelshelf, his 
head turned in a listening attitude. As 
he saw Lethbury, there was no visible 
change in the apparent apathy of his 
manner, except that he raised himself a 
little on his elbow. Lethbury carefully 
closed the door behind him. 

“Well?” he said curtly, taking a step 
forward and coming to a halt. 

Gilroy closed the book, let his legs 
drop, and swung the chair round to face 
the newcomer more comfortably. 

“Won't you sit down?” he 
quietly. 

“Not worth while. Our business 
won't take long. Where’s my wife?” 

Gilroy remained silent. 

“Didn’t you hear? I asked where my 
wife is?” 

“If I had wanted to answer, 
wouldn’t have had to ask twice.” 

“You won't tell me?” 

“Tt appears not.” 

“And you think that settles the mat- 
ter?” 

Gilroy shrugged his shoulders. 

“As far as I am concerned, 
tainly.” 


said 


you 


cer- 
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“Quite so. I didn’t expect anything 
else. No one ever knew a thief who 
willingly gave up his plunder,” said 
Lethbury, the smoldering fires blazing 
up more fiercely in his deep-set eyes. 
“But there are other methods.” 

“Which you are quite at liberty to 
adopt,” replied Gilroy. 

“If you knew what they were, you 
wouldn't, perhaps, be so ready with 
your permission,” said Lethbury grim- 
ly. “I know I might go to the nearest 
magistrate and ask for a mandamus, or 
a habeas corpus, or whatever it’s called. 
But there’s also such a thing as taking 
the law into one’s own hands.” 

“T shouldn’t advise you to do that,” 
said Gilroy, still maintaining his non- 
chalance. ‘Remember, this isn’t dark- 
est Africa.” 

“You needn’t remind me,” snapped 
Lethbury. “I’m none too anxious my- 
self to have truck with the police. But 
there may be a way of arranging the 
matter as between—let us say, for the 
sake of argument—as between gentle- 
men. I'll give you another chance. 
Where is my wife?” 

“And once more I say I won’t tell 
you.” 

Lethbury paused, taken 
roy’s attitude puzzled him. 


aback. Gil- 
He voiced 


his astonishment almost against his 
will. 

“You take it coolly. It seems that 
either you've so_ habituated your 


thoughts to the occasion that you’re be- 
yond surprise, or you don’t believe your 
own that I’ve turned up. Did 
you imagine that this affair ended at 
Vildenbosch ?” 

“T didn’t imagine anything of the 
kind, I knew you would turn up right 
enough—if you took the thing suffi- 
ciently to heart.” 

“And why shouldn’t I?” 

“Your behavior to your wife left it 
doubtful.” 

“What business was that of yours?” 

“Nothing is anybody’s business till he 
makes it so.” 


senses 


A powerful effort at self-control kept 


Lethbury rational. 


“Your tongue’s as glib as_ ever. 


Whether I wanted to keep my wife or 
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not is another matter. The point is, you 
took her away from me without asking. 
I don’t say you weren't welcome to her. 
But you can’t expect that I shouldn’t 
make you pay for it.” 

“Then, in Heaven’s name, don’t talk 
so much about it—do it! I understood 
that you were about to suggest some- 
thing before you branched off on a side 
issue.” 

Lethbury burst into a laugh—not a 
pleasant laugh. He was moved to it by 
the notion which, at that moment, 
flashed on him. He knew he had been 
right to trust to the emergency. Face 
to face with it, challenged by its 
urgency, he hit upon his plan of re- 
venge. 

“You are determined to draw the fire 
on yourself. Very well. You shall 
have it. I suggest that the world isn't 
large enough for the two of us.” 

Gilroy nodded. 

“One of us has to clear out, Gilroy.” 

“And that one, of course, myself.” 

Lethbury banged the table with a 
heavy fist. 

“By Jove, man, you’re too tame. 
Don't spoil the fun of it by taking it 
lying down like that. I’m willing to 
play the game with you. Gad, what 
more can a man ask than the chance of 
a gambie with death? Besides, win or 
lose, I’m bound to have the best of it. 
If you die, I cry quits. If I die, you 
suffer the punishment of your own con- 
science.” 

Gilroy stared hard at him for a few 
seconds, then shook his head. 

“T think you’re mad, old chap. 
You’re too subtle to be sane. Anyway, 
I hope you know what you’re driving at. 
I don’t.” 

“You will in a minute. On the stage, 
the game would look better if played 
with dice. I don’t suppose you have 
any handy. But cards will do. Let’s 
have some.” 

With a shoulder shrug, Gilroy turned 
to a cabinet, and produced a new pack. 
Lethbury, with a steady hand, tore off 
the wrapper and threw them on the 
table. 

“We might be cutting for a friendly 
rubber at double-dummy whist. Ace 
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highest. The lowest loses. You cut 
first.” 

Gilroy listened with a curious smile. 

“TI see—-an American duel, as they 
call it. A good idea, really.” 

He picked up a card, and showed it. 
It was a knave. 

“Not bad,” commented Lethbury, un- 
perturbed. “You've left me plenty of 
room to do worse.” 

He stretched out a firm hand and 
drew his card. It was alsoa knave. He 
laughed. 

“That’s curious. Puts us to the trou- 
ble of another shuffle and cut. Will you 
make ?” 

With a gesture of indifference, Gilroy 
pushed the pack toward him. 

“Just as you like,” said Lethbury. 
“Now, then, this time settles it, for a 
wager.” 

Gilroy showed up a king. 

“IT think you’ve got me,” remarked 
Lethbury, perhaps a little more quietly 
than before. ‘However, here goes.” 

“One moment,” said Gilroy quickly, 
staying the other’s hand. 

“What's up?” 

“We'll take it that your card is an 
ace,” said Gilroy. 

“What do you mean?” asked Leth- 
bury, with wrinkled brows. 

“We'll assume that I've lost, if that is 
more explicit.” 

Lethbury uttered an angry exclama- 
tion. 

“You think I’ve been joking, eh?” 

“By no means. I’m as serious as you. 
But, if one of us is to be snuffed out, 
I prefer it to be me.” 

“T don’t believe you. 
trick behind this.” 

“No trick at all, I assure you,” said 
Gilroy calmly. “I repeat I’m fully pre- 
pared to clear out in two days from 
now. That'll give me nice time to put 
my affairs in order. You can’t object 
to that. But I attach one condition to 
my offer.” 

“Ah, quite so. Now comes the sav- 
ing clause.” 

“It won’t save me,” said Gilroy, with 
a touch of contempt in his voice. “But 
it’s meant to insure safety.” 

“For whom?” 


There’s some 


“Your wife. You say that the justice 
of the case will be met by one paying 
the penalty,” he went on, ignoring Leth- 
bury’s start of surprise. “Well, then, 
make me out a receipt in full. I want 
you to give me an undertaking, on your 
honor, that you will attempt no reprisals 
against your wife, that you will allow 
the past to die with me, and that from 
the grave I shall be able to afford her 
that protection which the law of the liv- 
ing unfortunately does not permit me to 
offer her here. Will you agree?” 

Lethbury looked at him, an involun- 
tary admiration in his eyes. 

“Upon my word,” he said, after a 
pause, “whether I do or don’t, you’ve 
done me a service. You've shown me 
the true way of punishing her. I 
couldn’t hit her harder than by making 
her lose a fine chap like you. Gilroy, 
she never deserved you.” 

“Do you agree?” asked Gilroy impa- 
tiently. 

“T do.” 

“And ery quits all round?” 

“Yes, all round.” 

“Then it’s settled. In two days from 
now.” 

Lethbury slowly drew on his gloves 
as though seeking an excuse for delay. 

“IT think you’ve been more of a fool 
than a scoundrel in this business,” he 
said, 

“The way you put it makes it difficult 
for me to contradict you,” observed Gil- 
roy dryly. “But we've finished, haven't 
we?” 

“Oh, quite. 
you.” 

Lethbury was gone, and Gilroy paced 


Sorry to have troubled 


the chamber with quick, short strides, 
which gradually became longer and 
slower, and finally slowed down alto- 
gether. Any agitation he had felt had 
given place to a calm, methodic decisive- 
ness of manner. In leisurely fashion, 
he fished out a railway time-table, and 
looked up the next train to London. 
He found he had plenty of time to 
catch it. 

At the London terminus, he got into 
a cab, and gave his destination as Har- 
ley Street. The footman, who admitted 
him to the house of the great physician 
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whose name appeared on the door plate, 
saluted him with a nod of friendly def- 
erence. Gilroy seemed to be known 
there. 

Can I see Sir William? I don’t 
come by appointment, but it’s urgent.” 

Sir William, the footman brought 
back a message, could see him. Indeed, 
he saw him for a considerable while. 
It was quite an hour later that the great 
man, dispensing with the flunky, ac- 
companied his visitor himself to the 
front door, rubbing his hands in gleeful 
excitement. 

“Yes, Mr. Gilroy, you may take it as 
an absolute fact,” he “I’m glad, 
though, you’re keeping your balance. 
Don't forget—this day a week.” 

And, indeed, from Gilroy’s outward 
manner it was difficult to gauge whether 
the information with which he had 
come away was of a nature to cause an 
upheaval in his emotions, such as Sir 
William seemed to have expected. 
Something, perhaps, might have been 
gleaned from the increased tautness of 
his bearing, the more purposeful look 
in his eyes, the half-ironic smile that 
occasionally brought a twitch to the 
corners of his mouth. He paused for 
a moment or two, evidently uncertain 
of his movements. Then, with a reso- 
lute, almost fierce gesture, he hailed a 
cab, and had himself driven back to the 
terminus. 

It was almost dark as he stepped out 


said. 


at the little country station, some fifteen 
miles beyond Latchmere, and struck out 
for the village, whose lights ould be 
seen twinkling like laughterful will-o’- 


the-wisps through the tangle of inter- 
laced trees that surrounded it as with 
a palisade. Upon him was a feeling 
that his path was being dogged. But 
he did not even look round. A man in 
his frame of mind might give 
way to the vainest of imaginings. 

He stopped in front of the nearest 
cottage, singled out from the rest by the 
ungings 


easily 


daintiness of its window hz 
After some slight hesi 
with his knuckles, and the 
almost instantly, giving immediate ac- 
cess to the cozy sitting room. 

There was a 


tation, he 
door open¢ 


pleasure 


little cry of 
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from Linda Lethbury; and, gripping 
him by the arm, she drew him in 
eagerly. 

“Oh, how sweet of you, Roy! I 


thought—I hoped it was you. So un- 
expectedly, too!” 

She was the same Linda of the old 
days, except that her face showed a cu- 
rious expression of complacent dignity 
and womanly pride. The former air of 
uncertainty was gone; she looked as if 
she had found herself. 

“Elow’s the prince?” he asked soberly. 

“Splendid—but not on view.” And 
then her tone changed to one of anx- 


ious inquiry. “But you—aren’t you 
well? Anything wrong?” 
“Quite well, and everything all 


he replied, with more swing in 
“I’m afraid I’ve been neg- 
; but I’ve been 


right,” 
his voice. 
lecting you a bit of late; 
busy.” 
“Is—is there 
coming to-night ?” 
quite reassured. 
“N-no,” he said, 
“unless, perhaps- 
“Unless what ?” 
“Unless there’s any truth in what I’ve 
heard. A man who knows him says he 
saw George in London. But he didn’t 
speak to him; and so, of course, he isn’t 


any reason for your 
she asked again, not 


drawling the word; 


sure.” 
She started, 
herself again. : ; i 
“Do you believe it, Roy? 
‘Well, things might 
He’s quite at liberty 
isn't he? But it doesn’t 
d concern you—us, 
“gi 9 
find me,” she 


but instantly composed 


happen. 


, » ¥ 
over nere, 


stranger 
to come 
follow that the 
that is.” 

qua- 


come to 


But, between 


“That’s also possible. 
all the dif- 


looking and finding, there’s 
epee in the world. I think we’ve 
taken our precautions. But suppose, 
Linda, suppose he were to find you?” 
For answer, a faint, inarticulate cry 
acap ec her. 
“You goose I only 
\nd it’s a big supposition,” he 
smili ng. “You! re the proverbial needle 
in the haystack.’ 
“But, Roy, I 
me,” she exclaimed piteously. “I 


said suppose. 


said, 


lon’t want him to find 
shud- 
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der at the idea. It brings back to my 
mind all the gloom and hopelessness of 
the past. I’m happy here, Roy—as 
happy as I shall probably ever be. And 
now this sudden cloud 

His teeth set tightly as he listened. 

“Then, under no consideration 
he began. 

“No, no,” she cried, her hands inter- 
twined despairingly. “If I have to go 
back to the crawling tedium of the veldt, 
I shall die. And you know, Roy, that I 
mustn't die now.” 

He nodded his comprehension. 

“And then the pity of it,’ she con- 
tinued, more calmly; “the futility and 
the wasted effort of it all, the stress 
and strain in which you bore your part 

loyally—for your sake no less than 
for my own, it mustn’t be allowed to go 
for nothing. No, Roy, my mind is 
made up. My world is complete.” 

“The brute! How you must have 
suffered to make you hate him like 
this!” he murmured. 

She heard him, and answered with a 
sob: 

“Roy, if I had hated him, 
have left him.” 





” 





I wouldn't 


“Oh, what queer fish you women 
are,” he said, with a laugh. And then 
he continued almost solemnly: “All 


then. I'll keep my _ promise, 
Linda. Whatever it’s in my power to 
do to insure your peace of mind—I 
won't go so far as to say happiness— 
you may count on me to do. If any 
occasion arises to thwart his plans, | 
the thwarting. Rely on that.” 
you, Roy-—thank you for 
she said simply. 

[ think of it,” he said 
business 


right, 


will do 

‘Thank 
everything,” 

‘And, while 
offhand, “there’s a matter of 
I want to talk to you about.” 

“Business ?” 

“Your investments. 
out your Anacondas. They’re an excel- 
lent stock, absolutely gilt-edged. But, 
in the best of cases, I didn’t intend you 
to keep them longer than six months. 
And Consols are rather cheap just now. 
It will mean one and a quarter less; but 


I want to sell 


: know you're not greedy. Even so, 
rou'll _be quite comfortably off, you 
Soe WwW 
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“Whatever you please, Roy. I know 
I’ve given you a lot of trouble. I dare 


say you're a bit tired of playing Provi- 
dence to me. But—but there’s some- 
thing so depressing about your words.” 

“Is there?” he asked brightly. 

“Tt’s as if they came from your last 
will and testament.” 

“Well, most sensible people make 
their will in the best of health and spir- 
its—or should. That wouldn’t make it 
such a formidable and serious affair.” 

“T suppose so,” she said dubiously. 
“You aren’t going?” 

He was standing ready, hat and walk- 
ing stick in hand. 

“I’m afraid I must. 
homage to the prince.” 

“When are you coming again?” 

“IT can’t say, ”* he replied abruptly, 
avoiding her glance. ‘At any rate, you 
will hear from me. Good-by again.” 

Good-by, and God bless you, Roy.” 

She was alone once more, her hand 
tingling with the pressure of his part- 
ing grip. She shivered a little, and 
looked round her furtively, for the air 
had suddenly become cold, and the cor- 
ners were peopled with lurking shad- 


Good-by. My 


ows. She was just about to proceed 
upstairs, where she would find better 
company, when there was _ another 


knock at the street door. He had come 


back he had forgotten something. As 
she hurried to open, her lips were ready 
to frame a half-jesting remark. And 
then they came together with a snap, 

d si C ig red back, a de idly tight- 
1 l heart choking the life breath 
out of | On the threshold stood 
Lethbur: 

He walked in with leisurely step, and, 
without a word, turned the key in the 


lock behind him. 
“Don’t be a fool and make a fuss,” 
he addressed her roughly. “I'll set your 


mind at rest at once, and say I’m not 
going to kill you. I’ve taken care to 


find a better scapegoat than you. New, 
then, pull yourself together.” 

“So he knew!” she gasped. 

“And didn’t tell you—didn’t want to 
alarm you. The artless idiot! I once 
lost myself three days away from the 
camp and nosed my way back; and he 
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thought I couldn’t Oh, what a silly 


set you all are!” 


“What do you want?” ‘she asked, 


gripping her courage with both hands. 

“Upon my word, I don’t know. I 
oughtn’t really to be here —it’s an anti- 
climax. Fancy having an anticlimax 
for a wife! And that reminds me—de- 
spite everything, I suppose, you're still 
my wife. Well, while I’m here, I might 
as well remedy that.” 

“What do you mean?” 
voicelessly. 

His face purpled with fury. 

“What do I mean? Do you think 
I’m going to drag a worthless piece of 
baggage round my neck for life? Have 
they abolished the divorce court in Eng- 
land and gone in for polygamy? Or do 
you prefer living in your abominable 
state of shame?” 

He rapped the questions out at her 
with a metallic click in his voice, like 
the distant detonations of a machine 
gun. Their impact had a corresponding 
effect on her. They drove her back, as 
it were, step by step, to the farthest ex- 
tremity of the room, where she stood 
panting, like a mortally wounded thing. 
Then suddenly she collapsed in a chair, 
and, burying her face in both her hands, 
broke into a storm of sobbing. He 
watched her for a moment or two, and 
then burst into a brutal laugh. 

“If I had the handling of these 
things,” he said, “I should refuse every 
bad woman the gift of tears.” 

“Oh, this is more than |] 
he heard her murmur. 

“No, of course, you’ve every right 
to be treated tenderly,’ he _ rasped. 
“You deserve that I should be choice in 
my expressions, and serve them up to 
you wrapped in pats of butter and nice- 
ly garnished with compliments, eh?” 

“T didn’t know it would sound so ter- 
rible,” she said more audibly. “It’s 
true, I wanted you to think me a bad 
woman—I schemed and planned for it 

but I’m not one.” 

“Certainly not,” he said mordantly. 
“It’s only the good ones that run away 
from their husbands with another man. 
Take my advice, and don’t try quibbles 
and subterfuges. Brazen it out, defy 


she asked 


can bear,” 
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me, strike an attitude, and say—oh, I 
don’t care what you say. I give you 
carte blanche. I told you the account’s 
squared. And now only one _ thing 
more--name and address of your so- 
licitors.” 

“T haven’t any. Mr. Gilroy has been 
attending to my affairs.” 

“Naturally. Besides, you probably 
won't defend. I dare say you’re won- 
dering all the time why I’ve let you off 
so lightly. Well, I expect you'll find 
out in a day or two.” 

A glimmer of some sinister meaning 
in his words flashed across her dazed 
senses. She started forward in a wild 
panic, and flung herself in his way as 
he turned to go. 

“Tell me what you mean!” she cried. 
“You have said it more than once. You 
threaten unutterable things. Let me 
know the worst. If not, I shall die of 
terror.” 

“Well, that’s as good a way as any 
other,” he said callously. 

“I know I did a daring thing,” she 
said, more calm and concentrated. “But 
—though you may think worse of me 
for it—I did not do it in the wild whim 
of the moment. I did it after—yes, 
almost years of reflection.” 

“Years?” he shouted. ‘Another lie. 
Gilroy was only with us a matter of 
weeks.” 

“Gilroy was not the motive; he was 
only the means to an end,” she said, 
ving rein to her indignation at last. 
The beginning and the end of what 
happened lay in yourself. If there is 
any blame, it rests on you.” 

“That’s the last straw,” he snapped at 
her. “Now you're trying to be clever 
and turn the tables.” 

“I’m not clever,” she moaned, the 
spurt gone from her as quickly as it 
came. “I’m only an average human 
woman, who was pining for something 
to fill her heart; and, when I couldn't 
find it where I had a right to find it, 
I went anu looked for it off the beaten 
track. But even so—oh, I know you 
won't believe me,” she went on, with a 
rush. “I didn’t consider myself as 
much as you. You told me in so many 
words that I was crippling you, that I 
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was handicapping your career, that you 
would be better off without me. I took 
you at your word. The opportunity 
arose, and I went.” 

“What opportunity ?” he asked, scru- 
tinizing her with an insidious glance. 

“Gilroy was leaving for Europe. I 
should never have had the courage to 
take the initial step by myself. He 
knew my thoughts, my feelings. I had 
taken him into my confidence ; and I had 
pledged him to help me. He saw me to 
Cape Town; and there he left me to 
make his way back by another route.” 

“Another route!’ he echoed sneer- 
ingly. “And what about the hotel regis- 
ter at Cairo?” 

“Hotel register—at Cairo?” 
peated, puzzled. 

“The Mrs. Gilroy in the visitors’ list.” 

“Oh, that was his mother,” she re- 
plied quickly. ‘I learned afterward 
that he had arranged to meet her there. 
She was ill—she died three months ago. 
I came straight on here—but, oh, what’s 
the use of it? I’m only wasting my 
breath.” 

“No, no, you’re not,” he said grimly. 
“You're making up a very good story. 
It’s most interesting.” 

“T came here, content in the thought 
that I had done my duty to you. You 
were rid of me. You.were free to live 
your own life. I left you purposely to 
put your own construction—even the 
worst—on my flight, so that the breach 
might be more thorough. And now 
that ‘i 

‘*And now I’ve spoil 1 the prett little 
scheme, eh?” 

“It need not be spoiled, George,” she 
said, addressing him for the first time 
by his name. “You may go away again, 
and pretend that you never found me. 
But I told you the truth. I should not 
have told you, but you wrung it from 
me. You were so terrible, and I can't— 
oh, I can’t let you leave here, thinking 
your own thoughts and the deadly men- 
ace that lurked in your words. For the 
love of Heaven, tell me what 

She broke off at the sound of steps 
descending the staircase, and the cooing 
noise like the crowing gurgle of a babe. 

‘he next instant there was a tap at the 


she re- 





door behind the porti¢re on the west 
side of the room; and through it a nurse 
maid entered, carrying the cooing bun- 
dle in her arms. She stopped in con- 
fusion at sight of the visitor. 

“Beg pardon, ma’am, I thought it was 
Mr. Gilroy,” she said, 

With a cry, Linda started forward 
and snatched the child into her arms. 

“Leave us, Alice,” she said. 

Lethbury stood watching the scene, 
utterly dumfounded. Then, as_ he 
seemed to gather the meaning of it, the 
blue vein swelled thickly on his fore- 
head, and the words broke from him 
gratingly : 

“You say you told me 
Then, what’s this?” 

“Yours, George, yours,” she sobbed, 
straining the child to her frantically. 

He stepped back, reeling almost like a 
drunken man. 

“George, George, in the name of 
God's justice, will you admit now that 
it was all your fault?” she cried. “I 
meant to tell you, to tell you that very 
day when you made me think you 
wanted to shut me off from you for- 
ever. Your words sealed my lips. 
After what you said, I could not have 
told you to save my life.” 

“Knowing that it might have made a 
difference?” he asked hoarsely. 


the truth. 


“Just because I knew, George. Oh, 
I dare say you would have stayed. But 


it wouldn’t have been for my sake. It 
would have been merely the feeling that 
the deer to the dam. My heart 
grew emptier at the thought. Oh, 
George, may God forgive me, but I was 
jealous of our child before it was born. 
I grudged it the love you would be stor- 
ing up for it, while I was hungering for 
the merest morsel of it.” 

She choked in her speech, and the 
tears fell fast; fell on the upturned, 
laughing face of the child. 

“And this is mine!” he murmured, in 
a tone of awed wonder. 


] ’ 
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“See for yourself, George. Let him 
speak to you himself, his heart to your 
heart. You needn’t fear that he will 
tell you lies,” she babbled almost in- 
coherently. 
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He bent down with a sudden move- 
ment, and pressed his mouth to the little 
mouth reverently, fervently. She 
watched him, and turned her head away 
with a vague gesture of quiet resigna- 
tion. He guessed her meaning, caught 
her round the waist, and his lips burned 
on hers. 

“The best for the last,” he said. 

“Oh, no, no,” she cried. “I want you 
to consider him first. I am perfectly 
content to be less than he—as long as I 
am not entirely ousted and forgotten.” 

“Ousted and forgotten,” he echoed 
softly. “You ousted yourself volun- 
tarily from my life so as to leave more 
room for the things which you thought 
counted with me, while all the time you 
were hungering for my love. And I 
am to forget that!” Just then a 
thought gripped him; but he voiced it 
haltingly, with a half-defined notion of 
its unworthiness. “The boy—what 
have you called him?” 

But she seemed to leap at the ques- 
tion. 

“What name do you think I should 
call him by—except his father’s? He’s 
got a second name, though,” she went 
on, a little anxiously. “I hope you 
won’t mind. I think it sounds splendid 
—George Gilroy Lethbury. He's his 
godfather, you know.” 

Gilroy! The name struck on Leth- 
bury’s ears like a thunderclap. The on- 
rush of new developments had driven 
that other great i con- 
nected with them clean out of his mind. 
But for Linda’s mention of him, he 
might still not have remembered that he 
had left Gilroy lying, as it were, under 
sentence of death. He had no doubt 
that Gilroy considered it as such, that 
he felt bound to pay the debt. Some 
strong consideration, stronger than the 
ostensible object warranted, might be 
urging him to it. Or else, Lethbury felt 
assured, Gilroy—Gilroy, steeped to the 
finger tips in the amenities of up-to- 
datest modernity, would not have lent 
himself so easily to this violent throw- 
back on primitively elementary usages. 





1 
issue SO closely 


Gilroy, it was becoming clear, had 
sought death spontaneously, had wel- 


comed an excuse for it. Gilroy, in fact, 
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had duped him into playing the execu- 
tioney. 

Lethbury grew cold at the thought 
that by now, perhaps, he had merited 
the title. And he was standing here, 
dallying in the sunshine of his new- 
found joy, while some one else was pay- 
ing for it with death and disaster. He 
saw the look with which Linda was fix- 
ing him; the terror of it clearly mirror- 
ing the misgivings of his own heart. He 
saw the unspoken question trembling on 
her lips, and he knew the ocasion must 
be handled with a firm grip. 

“There is nothing to fear,” he as- 
sured her. “I have just remembered 
that I have urgent work elsewhere. 
Only, for mercy’s sake, don’t ask me 
what, and don’t let me delay.” 

“TI won't ask,” she said, trying piti- 
fully to appear firm; “and I won't be 
afraid. I am so used to fears and dread 
surmises that one, more or less, won't 
matter.” 

“It shall be the last, I promise you,” 
he said solemnly. 

It cost him a palpable effort to 
wrench himself away; and then he cov- 
ered the distance to the station at a 
run. He might have saved himself the 
trouble, for the train had left half an 
hour before. 

“No; nothing more for Lower Latch- 
mere to-night, sir,” said the station 
master. 

“Then let me have a special.” 

The station master scratched his ear. 

“Very sorry, sir, but every blessed 
spare coach was hitched on to the race 
excursion.” 

“T tell you I’ve got to get there to- 
night. Is there a garage near here?” 

“Nothing nearer than half the dis- 
tance, but’—the questioner’s evident 
distress made him resourceful—‘“there’s 
a coal tender going to meet the Leather- 
pool express; and if you could arrange 
with the driver to spare you a few 
inches on the engine- es 

Lethbury arranged with the driver 
in a way which made the latter open his 
He did not quite know what to 
make of the sullen-browed passenger 
who had been so lavish with his sov- 
He half repented having taken 





eyes. 


ereigns. 
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hint—perhaps he was helping a wanted 
criminal or an escaped lunatic to get 
away. 

Lethbury troubled 
other thought of him. The iron steam 
horse thundered along through the 
slumbering landscape at a good rate; 
but to him it appeared to be standing 
still. The nearer he drew to his destina- 
tion, the more ominous and threatening 
became his mission. 

With a dim notion of his duty to 
Linda, he once broke the silence and 
asked if there would be any chance of 
getting back to Marlton that night. 
The answer was satisfactory. And, 
having been satisfied on that one point, 
his apprehensions concerning the main 
issue increased by contrast. It hardly 
seemed probable that a man should have 
everything his own way. Would he be 
in time? The ponderous rhythm of the 
engine throbbed back at him a mocking 
negative. His breath came shorter and 
shorter, and his chest heaved tumultu- 
ously by the time that the lights of 
Latchmere hove in sight. 

He was heartened a little by catch- 
ing the last fly just crawling out of the 
station on its way to the stable. As he 
came in sight of the house, he gave a 
sob of despair to find it shrouded in 
darkness. His presentiment of failure 
turned to certainty. He was too late; 
and Gilroy had gone out into the un- 
known, where pursuit was useless. Ir- 
resolutely he rang the bell. He could 
hardly hear its reluctant tinkle over the 
thumping of his heart. 

There was a breathless interval, and 
then he rang again, this time with better 
effect. Slovenly footsteps came shuf- 
fling along the hall, and the door was 
opened by the woman he had seen be- 
fore, who stood staring at him with 
sleep-heavy eyes. 

“Has Mr. Gilroy come back?” he 
asked. 

“Don’t know—didn’t wait up for 
him,” she said morosely. “Can’t an old 
body be left to get a little rest? If 
you'll wait ‘ 

“T’ll go and see for myself,” he said, 
hustling her to one side, heedless of her 
resentful remonstrances. 


little what the 
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He walked straight to Gilroy’s study, 
tried the door, and found it locked. He 
rattled the handle frantically. 

“Gilroy!” he shouted. 

There was no response for a while; 
and then, with a sudden wrench, the 
door flew open from within, and in the 
half gloom of the solitary electric lamp 
switched on, he saw Gilroy facing him, 
his hand clenched and uplifted with a 
gesture of threatening fury. 

“What the deuce do you mean by 
making free of my house like this? Get 
out or I'll call the police. Haven’t you 
had from me all you wanted? Clear 
out, I say, and don’t waste my time. 
You haven't left me too much of it.” 

“T want to talk to you,” said Leth- 
bury, standing his ground steadily, both 
under Gilroy’s onslaught and the shock 
of his own reaction. 

“You want to talk to me? No, hang 
it all, I'll talk to you! You'll hear some- 
thing you won't forget in a hurry. 
Don't sit down—I’m not anxious for 
more of your company than I can help. 
Oh, it’s all right—you'll get your pound 
of flesh, and a bit overweight.” 

Lethbury tried to interpose, but the 
other hushed him fiercely. Gilroy’s red- 
hot anger had settled down to the quiet 
white heat of a furnace. Lethbury 
could only wait and wonder what had 
wrought this change from the cold and 
contemptuous nonchalance with which 
the man had offered to throw his life 
away only a few hours before 

“Now, listen to me,” said Gilroy. 
“Many a brute has been hanged for less 
than you did. By slow but sure degrees 
you were doing a human being to death 
—body, mind, and soul. And all the 
time you went about your business, 
cheerfully indifferent to her silent mar- 
tyrdom. If there’s one thing certain in 
this world, it is that by now she would 
have been dead or mad if I hadn’t ap- 
peared on the scene. I had to take her 
away from you to save her—to save you 
from committing murder. I admit that 
to some people the thing might be open 
to argument. I didn’t argue. I did it. 
I had my reason for it.” 

He uttered a queer laugh, which sent 
a shiver through Lethbury. But he let 
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him go on talking—Gilroy was filling up 
the gaps. 

“And then you came with your crazy, 
claptrap suggestion of Wild West ven- 
detta, for which you should have been 
put into a padded room. I made myself 
out as crazy as you by accepting it. I 
had my reason for it.” 

Lethbury still waited. 

“And now you shall have the reason. 
When I came out to you on the karoo, 
I was a doomed man. There was some 
malignant enlargement of a_ gland 
which the knife couldn’t get at. My 
sands were running out; the doctor said 
it might be a matter of months. Of 
course, I didn’t say anything about it to 
you or to her; most people wouldn't like 
the idea of playing host to a semi- 
corpse. And, when she asked me to 
help her, I thought I couldn't make bet- 
ter use of my little fag end of life.” 

“Well, and what now?” asked Leth- 
bury eagerly. 

“What now? Oh, don't be afraid. I 
told you I’m not crying off. I'll keep 
to the bargain right enough. But things 
are a little different since I saw you last. 
After you left me to-day, I went, just 
as a matter of idle curiosity, to the med- 
icine man again to find out by how 
much I was outstripping the Knight of 
the Black Horse. He overhauled me 
carefully ; and he told me, the fool, that 
there wasn’t anything malignant at all 


except his former diagnosis, and that I 
was going to get well. Now I'll explain 
to vou the difference. You are making 
a good exchange. You're getting much 
better value than I thought I was giv- 
ing you. But on that account I’ve a 


right to be more exacting in my terms. 
Your wife goes scot-free—that’s ar- 
ranged. But you will also undertake 
that you leave Englend by the next 
boat, that you make no attempt to find 
her——” 
“T can’t do that,” 
quickly, exultantly. 
“You can’t?” 
“Because I have already found her.” 
Gilroy looked at him blankly, and 


cried Lethbury 


then came close to him. 
“And what did you do to her?” 
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“Come with me and see for your- 
self,” said Lethbury. ‘ 

Gilroy threw back his head with the 
same strange laugh of before. 

“You devil! You crafty fox of a 
devil! And you think a clumsy trick 
like that will take me in? Come with 
you—that is, put you on her track, and 
then j 

“Roy, old Roy, you’re wrong. 
seen her, and—I’ve kissed my son.” 

Gilroy seemed fumbling in his mind. 

“Then it’s true,” he at last said slow- 
ly. “You couldn’t have known about 
the boy.” 

“Yes, Roy, I know everything. And 
more than everything—I know myself. 
Roy, I’m cured, too. The fever of un- 
rest that lashed me into the wild places 
is burned out. I haven’t told Linda yet 
—I haven't had time. But it’s true, I’m 
casting anchor at last. I sold the farm 
before I left, and there’s nothing to go 
back for. but if your task is ended, 
Roy, ours has just begun. I can’t find 
the exact words for it, old friend; but 
you'll understand. You must give us a 
chance of making good to you all you 
have done and won for us. There’s still 
a bargain between us; but it’s a bargain 
of life, the new life we will help you to 
live. Come, Roy, come home to us, and 
let us begin at once.” 

Gilroy gave him a long, searching 
look, and then held out his hand. 

“All right, George. I'll come. But 
not now. To-morrow, if you like. You 
said just now you haven't had time to 
tell Linda everything. Get through with 
that first, and then I'll give you your 
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chance.’ 
“We shall be ready for it,” said Leth- 
bury, as he swung out. 


Halfway through the tangle of trees, 
a hooded figure ran to meet him with a 
little cry of relief. 

“Don’t you trust me yet?” he asked, 
as he caught her to him. 

“Yes; but it gives you back to me 
half a minute earlier, and that counts 
when minutes are years, just as i 

“Just as what, dearest?” 

“Just as years may be minutes when 
measured by the clock of happiness.” 
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They had a speedy proof of it, for “How life runs in parallels!’ The last 
before they knew it the dawn brought time I saw the sunrise, it was the night 
the short summer night to a close, and before I thought I left you forever. 
they were still talking. And now there is another dawn—but, 

She shivered, and then said, with a oh, what a different dawn!” 
happy, tremulous laugh: And Lethbury agreed. 


AT SUMMER’S END 


HE silence of the high wood’s dim green spaces 
We kept what time we trod its pathless peace ; 
There bracken grew so tall it brushed our faces, 
Green mosses flecked the bowlders, fleece on fleece. 
Along the water-thread, in scarlet riot— 
Slim living torches lit for summer’s bier— 
The cardinal flowers flamed high, like hearts unquiet 
That walk apart—so far and yet so near. 


Beside the pool we laughed—thin hollow laughter, 
So shrill it shamed the slender sighing reeds ; 
You dared a perilous bridge, I followed after, 
To tread a ragged reach of unreaped meads. 
A pathless reach—unbeaten ways allured us, 
We climbed by them at last a windy hill, 
Where every vagrant dallying air assured us, 
It only breathed to woo and love its fill. 


For one had rifled laden orchard closes, 
And one was salt and clean with the sea tang, 
And one breathed hot and sweet of sun-warm roses, 
And one the faérie chimes of elfland rang. 
So low, so soft, so sweet, the blended sighing, 
We fled it blindly, all in fluttered haste, 
Nor looked to right or left as we went flying, 
Nor recked our haven was a thorny waste. 


A field forgot, with long, low hedges cumbered, 
Brier beset and tufted thick with sedge, 
Begemmed with blood-red sumac all unnumbered, 
And blotched with bayberry along the edge. 
And as we passed a lusty brier stayed us; 
Fast, fast it held us in a spiny snare— 
So close, so close—thus cynic Fate betrayed us— 
The rose wind blew across your face my hair. 


One kiss—no mofe, ah, how the memory lingers! 
Trembling and mute, we turned away our eyes, 
And shut for aye, with clean if faltering fingers, 
The scarcely open Gates of Paradise. 
MartHaA McCutLocu-WILLIAMS. 








EADERS whose tastes incline 
them to more carefully pre- 
pared literary food than our 
native baking of underdone 
and unseasoned “best sellers” 

owe a debt of real appreciation to those 
thoroughly trained, cultivated, consci- 
entious English writers who, year after 
year, spin their excellent yarns with un- 
abated zest and with that sound tech- 
nique which they never weary of im- 
proving. Few writers better under- 
stand the expert handling of the “duel,” 
that most important element in a story 
which holds the interest of the reader 
unflagging. 

Horace A. Vachell, in “John Ver- 
ney,” published by George H. Doran 
Company, develops the duel between 
John Verney, poor, well born, and a 
man of thought rather than action, and 
Reginald Scaife, the son of illiterate, 
overbearing, but enormously rich par- 
ents, brilliant, unscrupulous, and mag- 
netic. 

These two may be said to symbolize 
other and greater issues, and the conflict 
between them to typify a mightier one. 
For one suspects, in spite of Mr. Va- 
chell’s cleverness in making the story 
the thing, that the book is largely a 
political tract in behalf of the interests 
of the Conservative party with which 
the author’s sympathies so evidently lie. 

In the story, however, the battle is 
for the lovely Sheila Desmond. Ver- 
ney, who is really a charming fellow, 
ultimately loses both in love and poli- 
tics, because he comes to realize that 
he must fight Scaife, the champion of 
the people, with weapons that are too 
dirty. So he retires voluntarily. How 








his loss is changed to gain is the meat 
of the book. 

The characterization is strikingly 
well done, and the contrasts and bal- 
ance of the book are admirable. 


se eH 


“Fenella,” by H. L. Stuart, published 
by Doubleday, Page & Co., is another 
delightfully written English story. 

It is all about a charming, childlike, 
real little girl, who, in due time, be- 
comes a famous dancer. 

The story is more or less conven- 
tional in its outlines. JT enella’s father 
is the younger son of a great family, 
who marries a farmer’s daughter for 
love. He dies, of course—one wonders 
why the younger sons who marry be- 
neath them invariably die, leaving a 
beautiful and gifted daughter. 

Fenella, who was born not only to 


beauty and to fame, but also to trouble, 
grows up to lose her heart to a writer 
who has not yet arrived, and who 


judging by all the signs, never \ He 


is a rather sad and time-worn Don 
Quixote to have fired Fenella’s fresh 
young heart, as he is already thirty- 
seven years of age—and in fiction for 
a man to be thirty-seven is equivalent 
to being eighty in real life. 

Then enters the wicked baronet, Sir 
Bryan Lumsden, and in spite of his 
wild ways and bald audacities one likes 
him much better than the extinct vol- 
cano of a hero, and is constantly sur- 
prised that Fenella does not feel the 
same way. 

In the meantime the unsuccessful 
author, Ingram, has fallen into the 
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clutches of a very famous and fascinat- 
ing lady author, and in spite of her ef- 
forts to make him famous he insists 
upon starving all through the tale. 

But to be fair and not flippant, 
“Fenella” is well written, entertaining, 
and full of incident, and the types are 
lifted out of their conventionality by 
the author’s original methods. 


ee 


Cassell & Co. have published an 
extraordinary book in Pierre De Coul 
vain’s “The Unknown Isle.” 

It is cast in a rather unusual literary 
form, a combination of the novel—this 
part dealing with the home life and 
heart affairs of several very typical 
English people—and a series of essays 
upon English and French manners, 
customs, and institutions. 

The marvel of the book is the au- 
thor’s literary craftsmanship and the 
mellow judgment she displays. She 
quite fearlessly sets down more obvious 
facts about the Anglo-Saxon and the 
Latin in their intimate moments than 
one remembers to have seen before. 
Yet her comparisons are never odious. 

There is a singular and ‘unusual 
sense of unity in the book, which may 
be traced to two causes. The first is 
her adherence, throughout, to her com- 
parison of the French and English, 
made in one of the earlier chapters, 
pursuing her elucidation of English 
achievement as a masculine triumph 
and French as a feminine one. The 
second is the author’s abiding sense of 
moral evolution; her vision of the 
psychical currents which unite nations, 
the continual exchange of their forces. 

It is a rather bulky volume, and yet 
from beginning to end the wonder 
grows that a foreigner should display 
so intuitive a perception of Anglo 
Saxon characteristics, and should be 
able to reproduce the English atmos- 
phere with more appreciation and fidel- 
ity than is shown by most English 
writers. 

Her views on Beauty are so definite 
that they deserve to be quoted. 

“\Ve must have a temple and pulpits 


and apostles for teaching it. It will be 
the religion of the future, the salva- 
tion of the world.” 


ee 


“The Haunted Pajamas,” by Francis 
Perry Elliot, published by the Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, is a confusing jum- 
ble of happenings and consequences 
caused, primarily, by the magic proper- 
ties of a set of silken sleeping gar- 
ments sent from China to Mr. Light- 
nut in New York. 

Mr. Lightnut himself tells the story, 
and fully justifies his name by his 
heavy manner of narration. His yarn 
is full of broken and staccato sentences 
of mystifying slang, interspersed with 
constant, wearying, and _ purposeless 
iteration and reiteration of “devilish” 
and “dashed” and “jolly” and “By 
Jove.” 

The pajamas are, according to au 
thority called in to decipher some Chi- 
nese characters in the weave, almost as 
old as human history, and yet look as 
though they had just come from the 
loom. Apparently, however, a spell has 
been cast upon them by an ancient Chi 
nese magician, endowing them with the 
capacity of making things seem to be 
anything but what they really are. They 
preserve for the wearer his own sense 
of identity, but destroy it for others, 
condemning the person who wears them 
to assume the appearance of some prior 
owner. 

An attempt at murder, mistaken 
identities, policemen, station houses, 
and arrests are thrown together in a 
whirlwind of events, and bring much 
unhappiness to Mr. Lightnut. He al 
Ways manages, however, to extricate 
himself, and toward the end of the 
book discovers the malevolent secret of 
his garments. 

A love affair is, of course, part of the 
plot, but it is very, very thin. 

This is not a book for a warm day. 


es 


Eleanor M. Ingram has written an 
automobile story, which she _ calls 
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“Stanton Wins.” It is published by 
the Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

She has taken as her hero a profes- 
sional chauffeur, though obviously it is 
not intended that the reader shall so 
regard him. He is the driver of a 
racing machine, employed by the Mer- 
cury Automobile Company to advertise 
their car by winning—as he does, of 
course—-all the great motor competitions 
of the country. To establish his char- 
acter as a hero, the author is at great 
pains to have him explain that he is a 
college graduate, of good family, and 
that his occupation is simply a means 
to an end. It is a familiar device to 
win the reader’s sympathy. 

The chief interest in the book lies 
in the contrast between Stanton’s char- 
acter and that of his mechanician, Jes 
Floyd. But herein lies its glaring de- 
fect, for it is handled so unskillfully 
that the dullest reader must inevitably 
fathom its purpose and anticipate the 
whole story with the very first appear- 
ance of Floyd. 

The descriptions of Stanton’s races 
are fairly well done, but they are 
subordinated to the love story to such 
an extent that nobody who reads them 
can by any possibility get a thrill out 
of them. 

The story is not a bad one to relieve 
the tedium of a short railway journey 
or to fill an hour of waiting for an ap- 
pointment. 

*~ * & 

Maurice Hewlett's latest book is 
“Brazenhead the Great,” published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

It is an old-fashioned swashbuckling 
story of the period of the fourteenth 
century, purporting to be a chronicle of 
the adventures of one of those soldiers 
of fortune whose doings were so pre- 
posterous, even in those times, that 
Cervantes saw the opportunity, not to 
be missed, to make them the object of 
his immortal satire. 

Possibly Mr. Hewlett’s purpose in 
writing this tale was to make it a sort 


of twentieth-century Don Quixote. It 
is conceivable that he thinks of Cap- 
tain Brazenhead as an utterly ridiculous 
character, but the fact that he has left, 
in the reader’s mind, a doubt as to his 
purpose, is sufficient reason to con- 
demn the book as a poor piece of work. 

It is a matter of great regret that 
Mr. Hewlett has chosen to revert to his 
early affectations of style, the more so 
because, in this book, its peculiarities 
are more marked. It shows unmis- 
takably the deterioration which inev- 
itably results from a persistent strain- 
ing for effects. 

In “Open Country,” he gave evi- 
dence of a sincere and honest purpose 
of reform, and the result was that he 
showed himself capable of doing really 
great work. But this lapse from virtue 
makes one feel that the case is hopeless, 
like the character in the Bible whose 
last state was worse than the first. 


ee 


Important New Books. 


“The Fruitful Vine,” Robert Hichens, F. A. 
Stokes Co. 

“Secretary of Frivolous Affairs,” May 
Futrelle, Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

“Sixes and Sevens,” O. Henry, Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 

“The Larger Growth,” Constance Smedley, 
E. P. Dutton & Co 

“The Rose of Old Harpeth,” Maria T. 
Bobbs- Merrill Co 
ron Woman,” Margaret Deland, 


Virg 





emarest, Harper & 


The Secret Garden,” Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, F. A. Stokes Co. 

“The Common Law,” Robert W. Chambers, 
LD. Appleton & Co 

“Victoria Victrix,” W. E. Norris, Bren- 
tano’s. 

“The Dangerous Age,” Karin Michaelis, 
John Lane Co. a 

“The Missing Finger,” Albert Boissiere, 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

“The Conflict,” David Graham Phillips, D. 
Appleton & Co 

“The Reason Why,” Elinor Glyn, D. Ap- 
pleton & Co 

‘Shadow Shapes,” Maude Annesley, John 
Lane Co 
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Talks With Aimslee’s Readers 





| is discussing future features of AINSLEE’s 

in these talks with you we try to be more 
than merely literally truthful; we try not to 
be misleading. That literal truth does not 
necessarily convey truthful impressions is 
well shown in a book review that appeared 
in a droll little publication several years ago. 
One would naturally suppose that the fol- 
lowing could only apply to some novel of 
really absorbing interest. 

“In these days of historical romances and 
problem novels it is all too seldom that a 
book such as this one finds its way to the 
reviewer's table. . . . The author has 
drawn upon every phase of metropolitan life. 
The action goes whirring from the most ex- 
clusive social circles, through the business 
and financial worlds, into the ‘white light’ 
district of the Tenderloin. Yet the whole is 
ingeniously connected, and there is not a 
character in the whole book but has tke true 
ring.” 

The book that inspired the above was The 
New York Telephone Directory. 


A) 


are words that should be used with 


F \NCIFUL,” “whimsical,” and “delight- 


e utmost discrimination. We must not 
permit them to lose their meaning through 
misuse For, ever ce 1n a while, just as 
we are beginning to wonder if we haven't 
set our hopes a little Slate Maen sna 

et ir hopes a littie too high, there comes to 


us such a story as “The Paupers of Port- 
man Square,” and then we need our “fanci- 
ful,” whimsical,” and “delightful”; we see 
what we have been saving them for. This 
novelette begins several chapters beyond the 
point at which most stories end, with hero 
heroine married \t the opening they 





» poor with great wealth, later on they be- 
come rich with great poverty, and finally, 
when the Goblin is at last satisfied that they 
have thoroughly learned their lesson—but 
most of you will have to wait for the No- 
vember AINsLEE’s before you can really be- 
lieve in Goblins; then you will be able to 


understand. The story runs all the way from 
Society with a big “S” to society with a 
little “s” and back again. And it is “fanci- 
ful,” “whimsical,” and “delightful.” I. A. R. 
Wylie is the author. 


WE think you will agree with us that as 

a story “The Way of Persuasion” in 
this number is one of the best that even Mar- 
zaretta Tuttle has given us. But in one re- 
spect, we know from your létters, it will not 
prove entirely satisfactory. Many of you will 
miss the archdeacon, Nadine Carson, and all 
the others you found so fascinating in Mar- 
garetta Tuttle’s earlier series. We have for- 
warded some of these protests to the author, 
and we have hopes that before many stories, 
possibly in the next one, you will again find 
these delightful people “at home” in Arns- 


LEE S 


oe 


ARION HILL, who wrote “Georgette, 

will have a short story in the Novem- 

ber number called “At Ins and Outs with 
Dallie.” This little romance reads as though 
it were true to life, but it isn’t; its dialogue 
is too full of those bright things that in real 
life we sometimes think of afterward, but 
never say at the time Frank Condon has 


never written a 





tter story than “The 
’ The fact that the 





Sublime Renunciation 
thing renounced exists only in the heroine's 
mind doesn’t detract one whit from the mag- 
nitude of the sacrifice. 


om 
M AN-AFRAID-OF-HIS-FACE,” the 


next of Nalbro Bartley’s stirring 
Philippine stories, possesses the same dra- 
matic quality characteristic of those already 
published. “Jones” is an old, old story told 
by Carrington Phelps in a brand-new way, 
which, after all, is about as close to being 
new as any worth-while story can be. “The 
Child,” by Julie M. Lippmann, is the stage 
story in this coming number, and it is dra- 
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matic in more senses than one, In “A Spirit 
Imprisoned,” Alice Garland Steele writes 
charmingly of a Washington woman who, 
becoming entangled in a web of diplomacy, 
does a man a great injustice, and finally 
saves herself in saving him. Andrew Soutar 
contributes “The Heart of an Old Fool,” and 
Elliott Flower continues his breezy Western 
adventures of “Alphabet” Applegate, the silly- 
awss Englishman. We also hope to be able 
to arrange for a story by H. F. Prevost Bat- 
tersby, the author of “Passing the Love of 
Woman” in this present number. 


xe 


WE have had a good deal to say about 
the novelette and the dozen or more 
short stories in this coming number, but as 
we go over the list and remember the enter- 
tainment each one of them gave us, we feel 
that every word of praise is deserved. This 
November AINSLEE’s is a successful number 
of a magazine whose object is to entertain. 


A 


WE used to suppose that Pegasus shied 


at obstacles such as commercial trans- 
actions. We always took it for granted that 
when these sordid things were met with even 
the most chronic of rhymesters was forced 
to dismount and descend into vulgar prose. 
But no. We have found at least one poet 
who spurs the winged steed on through 
everything. Mr. Will Lisenbee, in answer to 


our offer for his poem called “Folly,” sent 
thi 

Tl Wis () t I i 
The ones who blindly tread its de Is ways, 
And yet the shekels that you offer me 


For fourteen lines of Folly prove that we 
Who can convert our folly into cents 
Care little for Old Wisdom’s recompense.” 


HY do we discriminate in favor of 
stories of contemporary life, a writer 
recently asked us. Because we believe that 
our readers prefer them. Stories woven out 
of what the writer has seen and experienced 
are more vital, more convincing than stories 
of the past laid among scenes and characters 
that have become blurred through ignorance 
and conjecture. When readers wish for fic- 
tion of the past they turn to the authors who, 
with a few exceptions, were dealing with 
the present when they wrote. Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Fielding, Smollett, Dickens, 
Trollope, and Thackeray all wrote of their 
own times. Shakespeare, to be sure, draws 
largely upon other days for his plots, but it 
is his own Elizabethan period that his plays 
picture most clearly for us. 

The one infallible editor is Time. In giv- 
ing preference to contemporaneous matter we 
are but following his example. Moreover, 
Time has accepted but little “uplift”; his 
selections are usually fiction, fiction that en- 
tertains. 

So, while no magazine can be certain of 
having even an infinitesimal portion of its 
contents stand the test of Time, we at least 
have the satisfaction of knowing that Arns- 
LEE’S is submitting that kind of material 
from which the final choice will be made. 


A <) 
REMEMBER, letters received later than 
October first cannot be considered in 


awarding the prize recently announced in 


these columns, The conditions of the com 
petition briefly are: For the best letter tell 
i W u like AINSLEE’s, what position 
th ref to other riodicals i u 
ind incidentally who of 

family read it, we will pay twenty-five 


1 


dollars. Letters are limited to two hundred 
words, and should be sent to AINSLEE’s Mac- 
AZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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THESE GENUINE WIEDERSEIM KIDS 


Were not fed on 


Post Toasties 


(Who wants the dog?) 
The kids are delicious and the food even more so, especially 


when served with nice yellow cream and a sprinkle of sugar. 


**The Memory Lingers’’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. Windsor, Ontario, Canada 


but hope to be. 
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The gracious art of entertaining 
knows this invariable rule— 


NABISCO 
Sugar Waters 


should be served. 
Like the last delicate touches 





of the painter's brush, they add 
_charm, delight, completion. 


In ten cent tins 


Also in twenty-five cent tins 

















NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Tell your newsdeaier: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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Come in and 


The really complete home has 
the air of generous hospitality. 
It is warm all over. Even the 
first breath of air from the hall 
causes the visitor to say, with 
Shakespeare: “Theair smells 
wooingly here.” Our radiator 
heating accomplishes that, 
and more. It puts cordial 
warmth into family life. It 
means hospitable halls, genial 
living-rooms, healthful sleep- 
ing-rooms, surely - warmed 
bathroom. 


AMERICAN [D 








supply these steady comforts, with 
the least expenditure of money and 
household energy. IDEAL Boilers 
RADIATORS BOILERS are so easily regulated that they 


produce just the degree of warmth necessary for mild to severe weather. They 
bring no dust, dirt or coal gases into the rooms. Compared with old-fashioned 
methods, you get full returns from coal burned, while the entire house- 
cleaning labor is reduced fully one-half. 


AMERICAN Radiators are built in many heights and shapes which admit 
their locationin any part ofaroom, They radiate warmth at the exposed 
points where most needed, Made in handsome plain 
or ornamental designs with smooth surfaces and bas- 
reliefs, which take the finest bronze or enamel finish in 
tints to harmonize with any furnishings, however artistic. 
Easy tokeepclean; our radiator brushes reach every angle 


Made alsoin special forms for ventilating purposes, insuring 








A No. 2-22-W IDEAL Boiler liberal volumes of fresh air throughout the building. No parts 
and 460 sq. ft. of 38-in. AMERI- in IDEAL-AMERICAN outfits to loosen, warp, corrode. hey 
CAN Radiators, costing the ow- have a popular reputation which increases property rentals and 
ner $205, were used to heat selling prices. Made in special sizes for cottages, residences, 
this cottage. churches, schools, stores, public buildings of allkinds. Are you 





At this price the goods can be having trouble with your present equipment? Are you plan- 
bought of any reputable com- ning to build? In either case—write us about your heating 

oo ag haba sais did not i problem. Ifyou want cordiality and comfort united for family | 

coc i agar og o “iF frenlige dn and guests, our booklets and special service (available in every 

asd vasy accor jing to elimetia section of the country) will be helpful. Inquiries welcomed— 

and other conditions. puts you under no obligation to buy. ~ 


Showrooms in all 
large cities 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
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Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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‘CRYSTAL. 


Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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GRAND PRIX 
Paris, 1900 






GRAND PRIX 
PaRIs, 1900 

















LEGION or Honor 


l 
Paris, 1900 - 





At the INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 
at PARIS, 1900 


The Baldwin Piano 


was awarded THE GRAND PRIX ‘ 


(together with 16 additional awards) by the International Jury of Experts 












And as a crowning recognition of the merit of the Baldwin 
Piano, the Republic of France created the Presideut of The Baldwin 
Piano Company a Chevalier of 


Through this great distinction of the Grand Prix, crowned by the deco- 
ration of the Legion of Honor, the position of the Baldwin Piano is the highest 














= (F] ( ——= 


attainable. Further than this, the “‘Baldwin’’ is the on/y piano made in 
America that has achieved this distinction. 

In Europe the Baldwin Piano is considered ‘‘hors 
concours,’’ that is: above competition because 
of the recognition as evidenced by these awards. 


The Baldwin Company 


CINCINNATI 
142 West Fourth Street 
New York Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 












































8 HK. 34th Street 323 So. Wabash Ave. 1111 Olive Street 310 Sutter Street 
Indianapolis Iouisville Denver 
18 N. Penn’a St. 425 S. Fourth Ave. 1626 California St. A) 
———_ — ~~ = = 
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The Athletic Girl 


mecds to wear 
Kleinert’s Dress 
Shields. After one Sa 
trial she wants to. 











They are most economical and satis- 
| fying because they can be washed and 
rewashed time and again in /ot water, 
(necessary to destroy odor and germs) 
and a little ironing restores them to 
perfect freshness. 

For nearly thirty years Kleinert’s have | 

stood the test of actual service. “There's a 

Kleinert shape and size for every necd. | 

You should have our Dress Shield Book ‘‘C’’ \ 








Sent free on request. Ai wade 

j I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co. spect sy 
ZY, 721-723-725-727 BROADWAY, NEW YORK Kleinert’s 

If the name ‘‘Kleinert’’ is not on the shield it isn’t a to your 





Kleinert — The Guaranteed Shield. Dressmaker. » 
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TRADE - MARK 


GARMENT FASTENERS =® me 
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= 
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THE ONLY FASTENER THAT POSITIVELY a 
CANNOT BECOME UNFASTENED Inf / Xx ; 
There are many so-called garment [Rel Oe h 
fasteners but only one “Statite.”’ CN ? 
The “Statite’ Garment fastener is A Ly } 
just what its name implies. It stays x fa 
tight. In fact it cannot unfasten unless oy 


a he 
_ 
<y 


until you wish it to release, because the 

fastening qualities are not dependent upon a ‘A \S 

spring, or any device that yields to pressure. 
The only self locking fastener ever invented No springs /[ 


you make it unfasten. It holds secure \\ 
‘ 


to wet our of order, no hooks to catch and tear Made of 
German Silver and will not tarnish nor rust. Unequalled 
for Skirts, Waists and Children’s Blouses, Will positively 


keep the placket closed securely. ‘Three dozen for 25c post ! - a’ - 4 vi) 
paid, Thread cutter free with each order, worth 10c each. ' = =< i 
MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT SATISFIED <>! : 
x 
i 


Statite Garment Fastener Co., 7 Water St., Boston, Mass. 
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Write us Today for our Sunshine Taste-Box— Five 

Varieties of the Daintiest Confections you ever tasted 
will be sent 
you FREE «:.|j 





Ever eat chocolate 
cream biscuits? 
Made of two crisp 
chocolate wafers 
filled with richly 
flavored cream. 
Most too good to 
eat. The kind 
of delicacy that 
everybody likes— 
for luncheon, after- 
noon tea, dessert, 
or between meals. 


Packed so carefully 
and daintily in tin 
that they remain 
absolutely fresh and 
delicate. Also for 
sale by the pound 
at your grocer’s 


Specialties 


Each Sunshine Specialty is as 
distinctive as each seems more 
enticing than another. Biscuits of such purity and rare delicacy of 
flavor can be made only in bakeries where sunshine reigns supreme. 
Every morsel has a sunshine taste. It’s crisp, delicious, wholesome. 

Sunshine Specialties are different from anything made in this 
country. They include biscuit bon-bons, wafer confections, and 
English style biscuits. They are the ‘“‘quality’’ biscuits of America. 


Tf you prefer, for 10 cents in stamps or Write today for the Sunshine 
coin, to pay postage, we will send our v d d h 
‘Sunshine Revelation-Box of H# varieties aste-Box, free, and send the 


of the most delight{ul dessert confections, name of your grocer, please. 


ies -‘Wres Biscurr(o. °° Séeron ‘Mass. 


Bakers « of of Sunshine Biscuits 





ra wee : . ai ” 
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Wherever quality gathers — 


hife Roc 


“THE WORLDS BEST TABLE WATER”’ 


















4 
TTT UENG -Art Backs - Pyquisi € Colors- High Quality 
New Designs-- Club indexes — /dea/ for Bridge. 4 


» Gold Edges - Air-Cushion or/vory Finish. 
OFFICIAL RULES OF CARD GAMES — HOYLE UPTO-DATE 
ISSUED YEAR S. 


LY — SENT FOR 15 CENTS IN STAMP. 
THE U.S. PLAYING CARD CO., CINCINNATI, U.S.A. 


























For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 31 years 





AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 





Hot Springs, Ark. Jacksonville, Fla. Portiand, Me. White Plaina, N. ¥ Columbua, Ohte. 

Los Angeles, Cal. Atlanta, Ga. Grund Kapida, Mich, Philadelphia, Pa., Providence, Rh. L 
Ban Francisco, Cal, Dwight, Lil. hanesas City, Mo. 812 N. Broad &t. Colum bia, &. ©, 

Weat Haven, Conn. Marion, Ind. Manchester, N. I. Pittaburg, Pa., Winnipeg. Manitoba. 
Washington. D. C. Lexington, Masa. Buffalo, \. ¥. 4246 Fifth Ave. London, England. 








TDD VCO DSRONO 400) 0 


20% DOWN—10% PER MONTH 
Why wait for your Diamond until you have saved the price? 


Pay for it by the Lyon Method. Lyon’s Diamonds are guar- 
anteed perfect blue-white. A written guarantee accompanies each 
Diamond. All goods sent prepaid for inspection. 10% discount for 
cash. Send now for catalogue No. ! Established 1843 


j.M.LYON & CO., 71-73 Nassaut.,N.Y. 


ea} —=> 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 1199, SCRANTON, PA, 
Explain, without further obligation on my part, how 
I can qualify for the position before which I mark X 














Automobile Running Civil Service , Spanish 
Mine Sua Architect Freneh 
Mine Chemist German 
Plumbing, Languages Italian 
Conerete metr Commereial English 
Civil Engineer Building Contractor 
Textile Manufacturing Arehiteetural Draftsman 
Stationary Engineer Industrial Designing 
Telephone Expert Commercial Illustrating 
adosioee hago ee Window Trimming 
Mechanical Draftsman Show Card riting 
Advertising Man 


Electrical Engineer 





Elec. Lighting Supt.) Foon keopber 


















Agriculture Cotton Manufacturing 
Electric Railways Woolen Manufacturing 
Structural Engineer Toolmakin 
R. R. Construction Foundry Work 
° Metal Mining Pattern Making 
English Branches Blacksmithing 
Gas Engineer Surveyor 
Foreman Plumber Poultry Farming 
7 = 
j ke i Ss —— aarp : = 


Present Occupation — ———T 


See ceicmeeticedtiie tie Die 


® = Street and No. : 
rPesition: |__| 


You can’t have it because he has it, and is ABLE TO FILLIT. 

But you can have one just as good if you will do as he did, and 
as thousands of other ambitious men have done—that is, to train 
yourself as a specialist in some particular line of work. Knowl- 
edge is the directing power in every industrial field in the world. 

~ The Iprternational Correspondence Schools were devised to 
give working men money-making knowledge—to train them to 
occupy good paying positions in a preferred line of work. Great 
employers endorse the method and readily accept I. C. S. students 
because trained men are scarce, and they know that I. C. S. 
training is REAL TRAINING. ; 

If you want to know how you can benefit by this great system 
that is in successful operation all over the world, mark on the 
coupon the line of work you desire to follow, and mail the coupon 
to the International Correspondence Schools. ‘That will only take 
a minute and cost two cents. 

Isn’t it worth that to get a line on such a proposition? 
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KEEP THE 
SKIN CLEAN 





CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment. 
No other emollients do so 
much for pimples, black- 
heads, red, rough and oily 
skin, itching, scaly scalps, 
dry, thin and falling hair, 
chapped hands and shape- 
less nails. They do even 
more for skin-tortured and 
disfigured infants. 


Although Cuticura Soap and Oint- 
ment are sold throughout the world, a 
liberal sample of each, with 32-p. book 
on the care and treatment of skin and 
hair will be sent post-free, on applica- 
tion to “Cuticura,” Dept.14F, Boston. 


Tell your newsdealer : 


WOMAN’S 
Hardest Task 
Is Sweeping 
_with a Corn Broom 


> % A Bissell “Cyco”’ Ball Bear- 


ing Carpet Sweeper nut only 
makes sweeping a pleasure, 
but pays for itself many times 
in the preservation of your 
Carpets and Rugs. 

A simple trial of a Bissell 
Sweeper will convince any 
woman of its great useful- 
ness, its labor-saving and 
time-saving qualitics. 

For sanitary reasons alone 
you should not let a day pass 
before purchasing a Bissell. 

Dust is the carrier of dis- 

yease, and therefore the 

great benefits of the Bis. 
sell Sweeper in confining 


: the dust are of vital impor- 
& i” tcnse to every member of 
the family. Consider the ben- 


efits of the Bissell in the sick 
} room: operates quietly, cleans 
deeply, and confines all the 
| dust and dangerous germs. 
No other investment ever 
mide at the price equals tie 
Bissell Sweeper in the com- 
forts and economies it be- 
stows. Styles from $2.75 to 

) $5.75. Send postal for free 

booklet. 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Dept. 56 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(Largest and Only Exclusive 


Carpet Sweeper Makers 
in the World.) 














“ Fat, oil, butter, cream and eggs certainly 
caused my catarrh and d afness, but your dict of 
lean meats, green vegctabics, fruits, etc.cured me 
in a few weeks. My bra ain power and complexion 
im roved me ly, and I succeeded finan- 
cially . Different classes of foods cause 

ifferent diseases, but correct combina‘ ions cure. 
Send ten cents for instructive booklets: a he Brainy Dict Cure, 

2) Diet vs. Drugs, (3) Effects of Foods, (4) Key to Longevity. 


G. H. Brinkler, Food Expert, Dept. 41, | Washington, D. C. 











The orly reliable way to restore the nat 
ural color of gray or wir is by us ny th 


QUEEN CRAY 
HAIR RESTORER 


It is perfectly harmless, absolutely safe, and « 
be detected. One application gives any sha 
leanly, harmless wiy to rey 


annot 


Sired. Itis a « ai 
YOUTHFUL LOOKS 
Easy to apply, without. odor or stickiness, and 


does nt rub nor sh off. Leaves the hair 

loss and fluffy Two S1zF¥s: Oc, $1 00; sald 
e eadins druegists and department stores or 
y mail in plain wranper, on receipt of 
price. S ec'al trial size mailed for 10 


QUEEN CHEMICAL CO., Dept. 4, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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20 Takes the Set 


A $2.00 bill brings you this entire set—table and all six 

chairs, The extension table is of the po pala pedestal design 
with a large 42-in. top ‘has extends to6 t is made of fire 
American quartered oak which shows the B4 flaky effect. 
the entire table is polished to a mirror-like brightness. 
Pedestal is massive and substantial. The 6 elegant c maize aro 
of American quartered oak to match the table. Each cheir 
is highly polished and handsomely tinished, An elegant design 
that will give years of service, 


Put this dining set to a good, 30-day 
$1.00 a Month t in your home. If you like it = 
want to keep it, pay us $1 pe J month until you 
have paid in all, including your first $2, our 1685 
special direct-from-factory price Of .......--..- 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTY 


If you dor't find the set entirely satisfactory after the 30-day 
test—if you don't find it_all we claim it to be in every way— 
notify us and we'll send for it and refund every cent that 
you've paid us including all freight charges. Our own gigantic 
capital and multi ealiiiom dollar resources make our guarantee 
the stronsrest « kind ever printed. And the country's 
biggest banks have endorsed our methods of square dealing. 


15 to 50% SAVING 


On Thousands of Home Furnishings 


The $25.00 dining set at $16.85 isa fair example of the enormous 
savinss you will find throughout our entire line of homefur- 
nishings. No matter what Jou want or where you buy we can 
peeve ‘ly offer youa 15 to 0% saving on every purc hase. Our 

2 immense retail stores and over a-million customers make it 
possible. We buy in far bigger quantities and at much lower 
prices than any other homefurnishing concern in existence, 


FREE CREDIT TO ALL 


Our credit service is the most liberal in existence. We charge 
no interest and make no extra charges ofuny kind. And all 
deals are kept strictly confidential. We make one price to 
all. We operate on such a small margin of profit that_we 

not afford to allow even 1% discount for cash. But 
er, our credit prices are from 15 to 50% lower 
than cash prices elsewhere, 


Catalog FREE 


We have a “Message of Joy" for every 
good, honest, home-loving family in the 
country. It's the finest and most elabo- 
rate catalog ever printed ey a homefur- 
nishing concern, Deon us a card and we 
will send you a copy despite the 
fact that it costs us $1.25 ‘to print and 
muil every book, This elaborate catalcg 
pictures in actual colors over 5,000 dif- 
erent articles, such as stoves, ranges, 
ene curtains and furniture of all kinds, 

well as silverware, lassware, china- 
ware, crockery, etc. es C3 contains 3.0 pages of values that have 
never been duplic ated —* 330 pages that give you your choice of 
te world’s best bargains and plenty time to pay for them, 
Drop us a card today and we'll send you the book right away, 


HARTMAN 


FURNITURE & CARPET CO. 
3942 North Wentworth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Largest, oldest and best known home-furnishing 

oncern in the world. (54) 


c 
Established 1855 - 56 years of success 

























22 Great Stores- 1,000,000 Customers 













































year-round Ostermoor Smile. Get inside 
facts about mattresses— 


Send for Our 144-page Book, Free 
(With Ticking Samples) 

and learn how the Ostermoor differs from common 
cotton mattresses that are merely “stuffed."" The 
Ostermoor is 6u2/¢—four thousand downy, interlacing 
sheets of cotton are scientifically compressed by our 
own exclusive process into a mattress that can’t 
mat, can't get lumpy, and never loses its resiliency. 

The book gives proof of service (as no imitator 
can do) by te Ning what prominent people, after five 
to fifty-five years’ use, say of the 


(STERMOOR 


MATTRESS $15 


Don’t buy a ““just-as-good."* Our trade- 
mark is your guarantce. When necessary, 
we ship mattress, express prepaid, on thirty nights’ free trial, 
same day your order is received, Money back if you want it. 
Be sure to send for the /7¢e book, 
OSTERMOOR & CO., 174 Elizabeth St., New York 

Canadian Agenoyt 

Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd, Montreal. 








MATTRESSES COST 
Ex Prepai 


press 

Best Blue & White Ticking 
4'.6"—45 lbs. $15.00 
4'.0'—40 “ 13.35 
3'.695—35 11.70 
3'.0'—30 “* 10.00 
".6"—25 *° 8.35 

All 6 feet 3 inches long. 

In two parts, 600 extra, 

Dust-proof, satin-finish 


tioking, $1.50 nore. 
Freneb Mercerized Art Twills, 
i} 20re. 


= 
oe) ” " . 
~ 
. 

he Ostermoor Smile 

in the morning means a day of clean 

work and clear thinking. It’s the smile 
that proves the difference between the Oster- 
moor and an imitation, 

For the Ostermoor is essentially a mattress 
of COMFORT. It compels relaxation and 
drives away fatigue; you arise in the morning 
with a thoroughly refreshed feeling—and that 








**Built—Not Stufed*’ 


DB rms cre ners seme rs he an 
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‘aN Don’t Let Corns 
SWeyasst-yel ame Goll! 


Corns are utterly needless. You can end the pain 
i instantly. You can loosen the corn without even feeling it. In two 
days the corn comes out. 

Mn This is all done with a little plaster, which contains a dot of B & B wax. 
It is applied in a jiffy. No pain, no soreness, no discomfort. You simply 
forget the corn. In two days take the plaster off, and the corn comes out. 
That is all there is to it. 

This Blue-jay plaster thus removes five million corns per year. Let it 
remove yours too. Go get a package. Don’t wait and suffer. End them 
as others do. 


( ¢ 





A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn, 
B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once. 

C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable, 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 33:32: 


Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. All Druggists Sell and Guarantee Them. 














Sample Mailed Free, (25) 
Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 
————— a — ———— 











tion how to develop the 
Face Power \ ARMS, CHEST AND 
‘THE BEAUTY OF AUTUMN 


('. Nature’s preparation for Winter. Women of SHOULDERS. 


refinement prepare for the social requi irements of f 
the season and keep their complexions smooth, Health, strength and physi cal pei fection 


Jastacne MY FREE BOOK 





soft and velvety by using L yh the guaranteed. I guarantee that you will de 
greatest of all be tutifiers. It helps rive every benefit from the use of my system 
Nature toover net » {Te and the Progressive and Automat Exe 
Sumime xposure. ciser. I] guarantee that you w e satistied 
necess vy in every ) If u are not, simply w er t w 
time I will refun you every c nt y have 
a Refuse enhentiiaian, | i me (Signed) PrRor. H. W. Trius 
They may be dangerous Flesh, > oct re wis 
White, Pink or Cream, " Sbcenta Rules nd Regulati nae stric aining, giv 
a box of druggists or ‘by mail. ing diet foreach day of the wee k, d rec 8 
Send 10 cents ‘Jor a sample box. } Ss wtag you how io double your st m gt ; 
EN. y and en.lurance, increase our weigl an 
B LEVY CO., y develop your muscles rs apidly Regular price 
French Perfumers ; $1.00; will be sent to anyone mailing 10c. in stamps or coin 
t. 40, 125 KINGSTON STREET 
BO! » MASS. A PROF. H. W. TITUS, 
: 3rd Floor Titus Building, 156 East 23rd Street, New Yerk C.ty 


| 


GRIGINAL—GENUINE Delicious, Invigorating 


HORLICK’S “Pe 


Better than Tea or Coffee. 
Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home. 


=. Avoid In imitations — Ask for ‘“‘HORLICK’S ”’ — — Everywhere 
CRESCA DELICACIES 


Choice things that surprise the cspmpeiated palate. 

foreign skies—distinctive. want foods, described with menus, recipes, 

in our color booklet *  Pvelen Luncheons,” sent for 2c. stamp. 
CRESCA COMPANY, Importers, 361 GreenwichSt.,N.Y. 
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FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 


Con be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly, 
in spare moments. in vourown home, You hear 
the living voice of a native professor pronounce 
each word and phrase, Jn a surprisingly short 

time you can speak a new language by the 


Language-Phone Method 
With Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
Send for Booklet and Testimonials 
The Language-Phone Method 

820 Metropolis Building, New York 















Prot. L. HUBERT’S 
MALVINA 
CREAM 


“The One Reiiable 
Beautifier” 


Positively cures Freckles, 
Sunburn, Pimples, King- 

worm and all imperfections 

of the skin and prevents 
wrinkles. Does not merely 
cover up but eradicates them, 
Malvina Lotion and Ichthyol 
Soap should be used in connec- 

/ tion with Malvina Cream. Atal 
Crean. | = sent on receipt of 
price. Cre . 50e., post-paid; Lo- 
tion, 50e., aes collect, Soap, 
25c.,post-paid. Send for testimonials. 


PROF. I. HUBERT, TOLEDO, 0, 








1 TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. SEND NO MONEY. 
$2 Hair Switeh Sent on r. eval. Choice 
Natural wavy or 

will mail a 22 ime h re a berms fine —— hair switch to match 













If you find it a big bargain renut $2 in te ard 
WHiCH PEE mere 

f 

wigs, 





Ch eace 





duimev St, 








: POCKET EDITIONS» 33 


USEFUL SUBJECTS 10c, EACH, 


Sieldon’s Letter Writer; Shirley’s Lover’s Guide; Woman’s Secrets, 
or How to Bez Beautiful; Guide to Etiquette; Physical Health Cul- 
ture; Frank Merriwell’s Book of Physical Development; National 
Dream Book; Zingara Fortune Teller- The Art of Boxing and Self- 
jefense; The Key to Hypnotism; U. S. Army Physical Exercises, 


Street & Smith, Publishers, 79-89 Seventh Ave., New York 


A Perfect Complexion Beautifier 


and Remover of Wrinkles 
Will Develop or Reduce 













Paten‘ed United States, Europe, Canada.) 
“Anew beautifier which is warranted to pro 
duce a pertect complexion, removing wrinkles 
Bland aff facial blemishes, Will develop or 
reduce, as desired.” Chiergo Tribune 
“This delicate Electric Beautitier remove 





all facial blemishes, It is the only positive rv 

Trade Mark Royltre mover of wrinkles and crow s-feet. It never 
fiils to nore n all that is expected.”—Chicago Times-Herald 
Aton theart of aequirine beauty has become simplified 
Any woman may achieve beauty at home and unaided. She will dis 


charve the ar ny of bevwtifiers she employs to exercise their arts 


upon her, ant buy. an FE eetric Massage Koller, The Roller will co 

the rest , Ap 

FOR MASSAGE and CURATIVE PURPOSES 
An Electric Roller in all the term implies. A most perfect ¢ 


plexion beautifier, Will remove wrinkles “crow’s-feet” feta canbe on 
ov from ave), and all facial blemishes—POSITIVE. Whenever clee 
tricity is to be used for nassaging or curative purposes, it has nv 
equal, No charging. Will last forever. Always ready for use on 
ALL PARTS OF THE BODY The professional standing of the inventor 

ith the approval of this country fy id Europe. is a perfect ruarantece 
PRICE: G Say 00; SILVER. $3. each, Mail or Office. Beok Free. 
BS’ COL, 1370 RRA DW AY, NEW YORK 





| 


| 








Traveling Salesmen 


DIAMONDS ON CREDIT 


This Diamond Ring fs our 
te at special. Only the 
neat, one ure white 
nds, ect in cut 

ond full of fiery bril- 
liancy are . Each 
diamond _ is skilfully 
mounted in our famous 
3 “*Perfection’’ 6- 

















&-1220—Specially $5 down, 
eine (cobs fine — $7 5 $2.50 amonth 





“PERFECTION” DIAMOND RINGS 


ts <*> 


L-1223 roy i 





21— Specially 
$ 






aor selected 
liant athe brilliont 
Diamond whiteDiamond 





$10 down, $5 
a monta, 





$20 down, $10 
a month, 








An 
Ideal Gift 
Aches. pretrise Beg cpcnprecg S Sit br purtc cee, o8 Same 
Write for our Free Catalog $?°pitis,35""Watehen “Sowokey. 
Silverware, etc. It tells all about our easy credit plan. Write today. 
LOFTIS BROS. & CO., Diamond Cutters 
Dept. E843, 100 to 108 N. State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Branch Stores: y~ 4. pint ek oe ag 


3 Pa. 


with white 
satin lining. 

















and Saleswomen Wanted 


While You Learn. We now have on file letters from 

sands of Wholesale and Neenutustesing firms who are anxious 

to employ yoy and Saleswomen capable of earning from 
000.00 000.00 a year and expenses. No former experience 
We will teach you to 


needed to Any one of these good positions, | 
be a high = rade S n in eight weeks by mail 

and our Free Employment Bureau wil! assist 5 you to secure a 
ee me where you can earn ages while are learnin 

'ractical ceeemennie. Write today for full eastionlars, lis —f. 

est Is from over a tho perso: 
ve recently alone in good positions. 
Address, Nearest Office, Dept. 106 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 
\ Chicago NewYork Kansas City New Orleans Seattle U.S.A. 


You Can Weigh 


What 


You Should Weigh 


You can, I know it, because I have 
reduced 25,000 women and have 
built up as many more—scientiti- 
cally, naturally, without drugs, in 
the privacy of their own rooms; I 
can build up your vitality—at the 
same time I strengthen your heart 
action; can teach you how to breathe, 
to stand, walk and relieve such ail- 
| ments as nervousness, torpid liver, 
constipation, indigestion, etc. 
a One pupil writes: “1 weigh 83 pourds less, 
x and | have gained wonderful y in strength.”” 
Another says: “Last May | weighed 100 ds, 
this May | weigh 126, and oh! I feel SO WELL.”’ 
Write to-day for my free booklet. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 34-Q. R. 
624 Michigan Boul., C hicago 


Author of “Growth 
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THE ROLLER IS GUARANTEED IN EVERY WAY | 








Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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TEL~ELECTRIC PIANO PLAYER. | (//) 0-2 





Kk ig ee ae ! 
aa ~k The Wild Melody ¥ Martial Music )\" aa 





> [HERE is nothing sO stimulating f 
| 
i] 


| to the jaded nerves as the weird | 





strains of impassioned martial music. 

The crash of the attack — the desperate resistance—the clattering, 

clanking rush of cavalry.—the resounding deep-throated song of 

the artillery—the sharp staccato rattle of musketry—the clash of 


steel on steel—the mad melodious cheer of victory. ( 
All of these minor motifs woven together in a cloth of inspiring heart- 
throbbing melody, lies dormant in your piano until awakened into life by the 
wonderful Tel-Electric Piano Player 
None but the world-famed virtuoso, and he only in his most brilliant 
moments, can equal its exquisite interpretation of the varied masterpieces of 
great masters of harme 


vsy | aby, the repertory 


From the thundering call to arm | 


Tel-Electric Piano Player 


is remarkably complete. The man-constructed “mind” of this marvelous 





| instrument expresses perfectly every shade of meaning—every haunting i 
I thread of melody motif—yet at the touch of a lever it is entirely under your | 
iN control, for your individual interpretation. | 
vi} = . - 
) Exclusive Tel-Electric Features lr | 
| Tt can be attached to any piano, It require Any piano with a Tel-Electric attached, | 
| no pumping, costs less thana player-piano of the samegrade I| 
| It plays from the ] but does not obstruct Its music rells are indestructible but cost i] 
| the Keyboard Electric current unne ' no more than others, 
It enables you to play your piano from a It is wonderful, It is perfection, r 
di tance S rf ttali 


Set of four beautiful photogravures like above illustration, size 11 x 15, 


suitable for framing, will be sent prepaid for ten cents in stamps. 
bre 1-E} tric C a 
> Te ectric Company. \ \|/*% 
BRANCHES TEL “ELECTRIC BUILDING acencies  \ wie 
CHICAGO 299 Fifth Avenue IN ALL LARGE \) i} Me OS Yor 
oe New York City — 0 wey He 





Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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MELLIN’S 





Mellin’s Food made cow’s milk 
agree with this baby. 


**My baby is growing 
fast and is strong and healthy I fed him on 
cow’s milk until he was three months old and 
He got so low we 


The mother writes: 


it did not agree with him 
did not think he could live from one hour to 
the next. The physician advised us to use 
Mellin’s Food and he began to thrive and now 
is as strong and healthy as any child. I cannot 


say enough in praise of Mellin’s Food. *’ 


Mellin’s Food will agree with your 
baby and make him “Strong and 
Healthy.’’ Write to us, today, for 
a free sample bottle to try. 





Mellin’s Food Co. Boston, Mass. 

















BER VULCAN STYLOS 
Moderate priced, easy writing pens that give satisfactio 
equa ‘rapid writing and ruling 












wo SIZES, 4'; and 5&'. inches 


$1.00 Postpaid Extra Sizes 8 Inches (Black Only) SLE 


AGENTS WANTED 
J. ULLRICH & CO.,(603 Thames Bidg.' 27 Thames St.,New York 


Manufacturers of Stylo and Fo 





intain Pens 








f WHI IMPORTED 
VALLEY, from FRANCE 


SEE heheeppsees saren= PAY ING? 


Th ’ 
LooK lik 


GEMS. 









This FREE Book 
Tells You How 


—you may receive the benefits of out-of- 
door sleeping at all seasons—the face only 
coming in contact with the crisp, out-door 
air—the body enjoying all the comforts of 
a warm room, by using a 





Walsh Window Tent 


It is provide 4d with both awning and screen to protect the 
Instantly adjusted 
uvery 


sleep r from drafts, storms, cold or insects. 
to any window wit hout nails or screws to mar woodwork, 
room should be equipped with 
not at your dealers, write for 










I 
f ’ «Diamonds. i ‘ tree book—What Fresh Air Will Do. 
t h a file i wilt cut glass. I Recommended By - 
vou u ! of minent Phy rates ane 
solid cola, diamond cogentiinens Will send vou any ’ action an 
no money CABINE T MFG. Co. 


ring, pinor stud for meen al char es Sd 
in advance. Write t for free illustrate ial price 
and ring mensure Ww HITE. ‘VALLEY Gem ‘CO. Dept. Ll, 

706 Saks Building, Indianapolis, Ind | 


| SOLID OAK EXTENSION DINING TABLE AND CHAIRS $20.50 
48 inch, Round Top, Pedestal Dining Table, extends to 72 inches, $13.50. 4 Dining Chairs, $7.00. 6 Dining Chairs, $10.00. 
You do not risk one cent, 


362 Main St.,Quincy, lil. 

















This sensational price is 
made possible by our orig- 
inal exclusive method of 
manufacturing in sections and 
shipping i in a compact pac k. 
age which may be unpacked 
and the furniture made 
ready for use in thirty min- 
utes. 


Don’t confuse this furniture 
with cheap furniture. 
manufacture quality hens 
ture only. 


BROOKS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 3610 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. The old 


















Use the furniture for thirty 
days in your home. Prove 
our claim that you can- 
not duplicate it for double 
our price—then if you are 
not satisfied, notify us, and 
we will return all the money 
you have paid. 

Free catalog full of similar 
bargains, giving full details, 
and a postal will bring it to 
you. Send for it to-day. 


t and largest firm of its kind in the world. 








newsdealer: 


“Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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Rate, 


Advertising medium on the market. 


$1.00 a line, or $2.61 


a line, 


Next issue of AINSLEE’S closes Oct. 


which includes POPULAR and SMITH’S 
Magazines, making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified 


ist. 








Agents & Help Wanted 


AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 
15c, sheet pictures lc, stereoscopes 
25ce, views 1c. 30 days’ credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait, 
Dept. 1137, 1037 W. Aduins St., Chicago, 

AGENTS WAN TEDin every county 
to sell the Trausparent © Hanile 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $300 a 
mide. Write for terms, Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 13 Bar St., Cantun, Ohio, 











CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 
open the way to good Government po- 
sitions. Ican coach you by mail at 
small cost. Full particulars free to 


any American citizen of eighteen 
or over. Write today for Booklet 
E-22. Earl Hopkins, Washington, 


District of Columbia, 


HONEST MAN OR WOMAN 
WANTED in every town to represent 
well known wholesale firm, Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Must furnish good 
references. Easy, pleasant work. 
Fair salary to start. McLean, Black 
& Co., 276 Medford St., Boston, Mass. 


HERE 4) WHAT “you 








“WANT—a 


houschold necessity. Grand, labor- 
saving invention. Housewives de- 
lighted; buy quick. One = muan’s 
orders $2,650.00 one month—pr: fit 
$1,650.00. A. C. Weaver of Oregon, 
sold 40 in one day. Costs 40c, in 
dozen lots; sells $1.00. People 
borrow money to buy. Write quick 
for territory. Cutalog free. U.S. M. 
Co., 1408 Door St., Toledo, O, 
AGENT'S OUTFIT FREE, QUICK 
Profits. Best Handkerchiefs, Dress 
Goods and Fancy Goods on the 
market. Large Manufacturer Par- 
ticulars for stamp. Maricopa Mfe 


Co., 85 Water Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 





THE NEW PUSH-POINT LEAD 
Pencil. Wood always long; no whit- 





tling; no litter; sharpener attached; 
100% profit; 10e. coin brings samples, 
terms, ete. Apex Sales Co... Dept. 
A, 1224-26 17th St., Denver, Colo. 





WE HAVE some ething new fors ales - 
=e n making small towns. A heat, 
clean, quick selling pocket sideline. 
If interested write for order hook to- 
day. Burd Mfg. Co., 231 No, 5th 
Avenue, Chicago. 





MAKE FROM $30 TO $50 A WEEK 
by showing our line of samples of 
men’s suits and overcoats, Orders 
come quick and easy. No money or 


experience necessary. We back you 
up. Our $25 Sample Suit Offer to 
Agents a Winner! Write today for 
entire outfit, Free! Great Central 
Tailoring Co., 768 Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. 


month can be | 


| 
Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 


Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 





MY! HOW THEY FALL FOR OUR 
“Lucky *Leven” toilet combination 
(#3.20 value), You sell for $1.00, 
Other fellows making #6, $ 
#20 and $25 daily. Will put You on 
Easy Street. Great Crew Managers 
proposition — good for $100 profit 
weekly. This is only one pippin in 
our “27 varieties.” We manufacture 
—yov save middleman’s protit. Our 
new colored circular is like seeing the 


| real goods. Free to workers, Get 
| aboard. Act to-day. Davis Soap 
Co., 200 Davis Building, 1429 


Carroll Avenue, Chicago, 





$25 Weekly and expenses tomen and 
women to collect names, distribute 
samples and advertise, Steady work, 
Cc. H. Emery, M. P., ¢ Cc hicago, i. 





AG ENT S—Handke rehiefs, Dress 
Goods. Carleton made $8.00 one after- 
noon; Mrs. Bosworth $25.00in two 
days. Free Samples. Credit. Stamp 
Dr inet neres ulars. Free oat Mfg.Com- 
pany, 45 Main St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 





RAINC OATS, —*Maker to Wearer, - 
manufacturers’ prices. 
ticulars, samples. Agents wanted. 
Re gil Raine oat Co., 1367 B’way oN. Y. 





PR .F IT to agents selling t] the 
No experience required 
When smokers see its 


~ 100% 
Klean Pipe. 
—sells itself. 





AGENTS male and female make $15 
daily selling my embroidered waist 
and suit patterns, silk shawls, searfs, 

tticoats, art needle work, Mexican 
land drawn work, ete. Catalog free. 
Joseph Gluck, 621 Broadway, N. X. ¢ 


LIVE AGENTS and _ Brush men 
everywhere will do well to send for 
New Capitol Catalocue. Best house 
to house line in America, Write for 
territory. Address Agency Depart., 
Capitol Brush Co., Hartford, Conn. 


















Patents and Lawyers 





PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
invention. Patents secured by us 
aivertised free in Worki’s Progress, 
sample free, Victor J. Evans & Co., 


| Washington, D. ¢ 


Write for par- | 
, PAY. Books Free. 


A | 


novelty, utility and cleanliness, the | 
sale is made. Thousands in use, 
great chance to make easy money. 
he tails—Bent Stem $1, 00—Straizht 
Stem 7T5e Illustrated booklet and | 
terms to agents free. R. D. Gates, 
304 N. East Avenue, Oak Park, Ills. 

~ AGENTS wanted in every county 


-atented “Four- 
Dress. Make $50.00 

Write for terms. 
Company, Dept. 


to sell the Bakiwin 1 
In-One”’ House 
to $200.00 a month. 
| Baldwin Garment 
G, Holyoke, Mass, 
“POR T R AT’ r Age nts—L et me make 
your enlarg 
and prompt 
satis rt wtion. 


Guarantee 


sh'pments, 1 
Platt, Artist, 


Address L. 


Rl, 29 S. . Ast Ave., Chicago. 
LE ARN N rR E ATS | ESTATE business 
by mail. Great possibilities even as 


The small cost of our course 
is covered by absolute guarantee 
satisfaction. We will help you get 
started. Write for free particulars, 
National Co-Operative Realty 
puny, W339 Marden Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 


side line. 





LARUE’S PINE TAR PASTE, and 
Velvety Paste are high crade, 


date, cleaning specialties w hie h conm- 
petition has not touched. No live 
agent or dealer can afford to be 


Samples 10c,. prepaid. 
Soap Co., Department 


without them. 
F 
rara Street, Butt: ilo, New 


Cc. LaRue 
| A, 584 Niag 
York, 


red portraits; lowest prices | 


of | 


Come | 


down to | 


oh 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND 
Highest references; 
best results, Send for list of Inventions 
Wanted. Patents advertised Free. 
Send sketeh or model for Free search. 
Watson E, Coleman, Patent Law yer, 
622 F Street, Ww ashington, D. ¢ 


ONE INVE NTOR gets rich; enathe r 


gets nothing. New 128 page book— 
Patent Fortune — of Vital Advice, 
Great Value and Intense Interest to 
Inventors, tells why, About Prizes, 
Rewards, ete, Fortune-Making In 
ventions, Past and Future Mailed 
for 20 cents postage. Publishers 
Patent Sense, Dept. 


62, Barrister 
C. 


Bldg., Washington, D 





Coins, Stamps, Etc. 





75 PAID for rare date 1853 
c ees $20 fora #4. Keep all money 
qi ~<d before 1880, and send 10 cents 
at once for new illustrated Coin Value 
Book, 4x 7. It may mean your fortune, 








C.F. Clarke Co., Dept.49, Le Roy, N.Y. 
For the Deaf 
THE DEAF HEAR INSTANTLY 


with the Acousticon. For personal 
use; also for churches and theatres, 
Special instruments. You must hear 
before you purchase. Booklet free. 
General Acoustic Company, 205 
Beaufort St., Jamaica, New York Cit y 





SEND for free 10 day trial plan of 
the Auris. Smullest, cheapest electri- 
cal hearing device for the deaf. Auris 
Suite 11, 1261 B’way, New York. 


Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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Correspondence Schools 


Photography 


Ostrich Plumes 





FREE TUITION BY MAIL: Civil 
Service, Drawing, Knginee ring, elec- 
trie wiring, agricultural, poultry. nor- 
malacademic,bookkeening,shorthand 





FILMS DEVELOPED. 10¢, per roll; 
all sizes. Velox Prints, iro watie 8, 3e. 
BYxb%, BY X44, 40; 4x5, BAS send 


two negatives and we will print them 


OSTRICH PLU MES—Ostrich 
Plumes, Willow Plumes, French 
Ostrich and Willow Novelties, made 
from the choicest selection of ostrich 






courses. Martienlation $5. Tuction | free as a sample of our work; we are | feathers imported by us from our own 
free to first applicant. Apply te | filn specialists, and give you better | farmsin Cape Colony, South Africa. 
Carnegie College, Rogers, Onio, results than you have ever had. Co.e | We sell direct from the factory to the 


consumer, saving all dealers expenses 
and profits. Send for our absolutely 
free illustrated catalog and complete 
Cape Farms Ostrich Plime 
New York City. 


& Co., Asbury Park, N. J. 








Games & Entertainments Short Stories peice Bt cate oe 








PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mono- 
logu s, Di logues, Speakers. Minstrel 
Material. Jokes, Recitations, Tableaux, 
Drills. Musical Pieces, Entertainments. 
Moke Up Goods, Large Catalog Free. 
TOS. Denison & Co., Lept. 19, Chics 


MAKE MONEY writing short stories 
or for Newspapers, Pleasant work for 
you: big pay. Free booklet tells how, 
United Press Syndicate, San Francisco, 


Real Estate, Farms, Etc. 








A BEAUTIFUL COTTAGE for sale 
cheap; 2 lots, 7 rooms and bath, all 
improvements, in a tine, healthy and 























SONGS Stewiy Yonkers, N. Y, 


. Business Opportunities | vrowing section on the line of the New 
Music | Bronx Valley Park, West Mt. Vernon 
| section, 2O minutes from Grand Cen- 
| t al Station, BN. 3. Cee, FF . Stiner, 
#100 Monthly and expenses to men | ps 1 ae etl 
amd women to travel and distribute | nth san Pi lace, Sherwood Park, 
| 


BIG MONEY WRITING Inannfacturer 








an ng simples; big 

Thousands of dollars for anyone who | work, Ss. Scheffer,Treas. MU, Chicago 

can write successful words or music. | | 

Past experience unnecessary. Send - 

us your song poems, with or without | ae —_ . ° 

music, or write for free particulars. EARN S20 te “1s a hg > and hold Miscellaneous 
POG . } your position besides, oCanvassing 

Acceptance Guaranteed If Aviil We, as manufacturers of patented just 


Ws ashington only place to scenre 
Hl. Kirkus Dugdale Co., 


able, 
in season specialties, have new easy 


mail order plans to kee p our factories 






GINSENG RAISING is the surest 



































56, Washington, D. © busy. We farnish everything, Large | way to make Big money on Little 
_ _ | profits. Small capital. Experience | capital, One acre produces 5,000 lis, 
} unnecessary. If you are one of the | Sells at $6 lb. Requires your spare 
SONG Poems with er without musie | want-to-go-ahead kind, write for our | time only. Grows anywhere. I will 
wanted for publication. Allsubjects. | most modern plans. Sworn state- | buy all you raise. Write to-day for 
Original E xamination and criticism | ment. J. M. Pease Mfg. Company, 173 ful information. T. H. Sutton, 807 
free, Eaton, Desk N, 1370 B'way,N.Y Pease Bldg., Michigan St., Buffalo,N.Y. | Sherwood Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 
| - 
| + 
oe 1! 760 P 
A whimsical, fanciful, altogether | 160 Wctures 
delightful novel, for 25 Cents 
| Copr. Life Pub. Co 
The Paupers | 
| 
By I. A. R. WYLIE A MISS IS WORSE THAN A MIL! 
Make Your IIome More Attractive 
Complete in the November Send t wenty-fivecentsfor LIF E’S 
handsome 130-page catalogue 
9 showing miniature repreductions 
of pictures for framing, ranging in 
price from twenty-five cents up to 
$2.00, If, upon examination, you 
think the catalogue is not worth 
ice, we will return the money. 
Sen | in stamps or cash to 
Life 
Fifteen Cents the Co = = ; 
al 16 West 31s! St w York 
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Every Woman 
S Should Have 

This Beautiful 
Feather Book 


Here is the most exquisite and 
dainty as well as the most authentic 
Feather Style Book ever published. It 
is full of information and suggestions 
that will prove invaluable to the well-dressed woman— 
and it is yours for the asking. 





This is a feather year. Plumes, boas and feather 
combinations and trimmings are important features in 
all the latest Paris and New York creations. Our book 
shows in detail all you want to know about the new 
Fashions in Feathers, 


We are the largest manufacturers and dealers in 
high-grade plumes and feathers in the world. Our 
headquarters in London, Paris and New York guar- 
antee the authenticity and up-to-dateness of our 


London Plumes 














styles, while our immense business and the fact that 


we make up all our own plumes assure you of tle 
very lowest possible prices. 
In buying direct from us or from our distributors 


in various cities, you save at least forty per cent. 


REMEMBER 


to send at once for our beautiful book of Fashions 
in Feathers. \t is free, but the supply is limited, so 
write today to 


Lendon feather Company 
AMERICAN OFFICES: 
21 West 34th Street New York City 


]% sm meme eee ee nr et ee 
DEPT. P. 


Please mail a copy of ‘Fashions in Feathers” to 


ERE “ - enesesunsecs 








DBALER’S NAME. , ae 

















Tell your newsdealer 














THREE BIG| 
FEATURES 


IN THE 


FIRST NOVEMBER 
NUMBER OF 


mgopilar 


THE REINCARNATION 
OF MONTAGUE SMITH 


By FRANCIS LYNDE 


A complete novel. The narrative of a 
virile, forceful young bank cashier, 
who refused to bow to late, and 
forced failure to turn to victory. 





TREASURE UNDER 
STRANGE STARS 


By ROBERT WELLES RITCHIE 

A complete novel. Thrilling adven- 
tures in the South Seas in search 
of hidden treasure. Jl‘ull of action 
and adventure. 


THE BUHL CABINET 


By BURTON E. STEVENSON 


The first installment of a remarkable 
murder mystery serial. ‘lhe most 
amazing story of the year. Weird, 
grim, fascinating, apparently un 
solvable. 


ALSO, A COLLECTION OF SPLENDID 
SHORT STORIES 


ON ALL NEWS STANDS OCTOBER 10th 
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When you see the name Steqer&Sons on a piano, remember that it means 
something more than mere name association. It means that the man who 
more than a quarter of a century ago built the first Steger piano supervises 

the manufacture of every Steger & Sons piano that leaves the factory. Under such 
conditions it is not surprising that their popularity has made the Rew factories 
the largest in the world—that these famous instruments sell at remarkably low 
prices, made possible only by the Steger policies of visible, audible result-valuation 
and small margin of profit. 


The True Representatives of 
er 4 Ons Supreme Piano Satisfaction 


Pianos and Player Pianos 

We want every music lover to have our handsomely 
illustrated free cctalog, which is a real necessity to 

those contemplating the purchase of a piano 
be The Steqet &Sons Piano is in a class by itself—each instrument 
19 Story is the supreme effort of an enormous corps of expert piano build- 
Steger Bldg. ers—under the personal supervision of J. V. Steger, the greatest 
master piano builder in the wor!d—in the largest piano factory_in the world— 
at Steger, Ill.—the town founded by J. V. Steger. The Steqer &Sons Pianos and 
Player Pianos are delivered anywhere in the United States free of charge, 

The greatest piano value offered, within the easy reach of all. 

Our Plans For Payment Make Buying Convenient 


Liberal allowance made for old pianos. Write today for new Catalog 
yours for the asking — and will give you some wonderful information. 


Steger & Sons, Steger Building, Chicago, IIl. 






















“KODAK” 


Is our Registered and 











Next to a 
good dentist, 
the best 
friend to your 
teeth is a 


common-law T7rade-Mark 
and cannot be rightfully 
applied except to goods 





of our manufacture. 





If a dealer tri cam- 
y a tries to sell you a cam- ( saahaneall Gameaiea 
orn OF ms, OF other goods not of . You cannot clean teeth by brushing over them. 
our manufacture, under the Kodak \ zp Nor can you properly reach the dack 
< ‘ > 2 ‘ a hae; ae 
ey ogy ~ be wag that he has = eat that thoroughly cleanses in and around 
inferior article that he is trying to ez ail the tweth—its curved handle and 
irregular tufts are designed for this pur 
market on the Kodak reputation. \ pose. The individual yellow box protects 
against handling. Rigid or flexible 
handle. Prices—25c, 35c, 40c 
Every brush fully guaranteed. We replace if defec- 
tive. Our interesting bootlet is yours for the ashing. 
FLORENCE MFG. CO. 
197 Pine Street. Florence, Mass. 


Gole makers of Pro phyv-lac-tle Tooth, Hair, Militazy 
and Hand Lrushes. 


teeth with an ordinary straight brush, 
The Pro-phy-lac-tic is the only brush 







If it isn’t an Eastman. it isn’t a Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


l niet Sout YF 
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New York’s Newest Hotel 


The Great Northern 


118 West 57th Street—119-121 West 56th Street 


An absolutely Fire-proof Hotel of 
Superb Appointments, located in an 
Exclusive Residential Section and 
yet within a moment of Theatres, 
the Shopping District, Carnegie Hall, 
Central Park, etc., etc. 


Reasonable Rates 
400 Rooms, Each with Bath 
Single Rooms, with Bath, from $2.00 a Day 


A delightful restaurant, which has 
quickly become famous for its Excel- 
lent Cuisine and Perfection of Service 
at Moderate Charges. Service a la 
Carte. Special Club Breakfast, 60c. 
Only pure drinking water, from the 
Garden City Springs, used throughout 
the house. 

Under the most Efficient Manage- 
ment and enjoying the Patronage of 
the same exclusive Clientele as the 
well-known Garden City Hotel at 
Garden City, Long Island. 

An earnest effort is directed toward 
securing Home-like Comfort to both 
transient and Residential Guests. 


An Ideal Stopping Place for Ladies 


visiting the city Unaccompanied. 


Under the Personal Direction of 
J. J. Lannin of the J. J. Lannin Company. 


Also proprietors of the GARDEN CITY HOTEL, 
GARDEN CITY, LONG ISLAND. 


Mlustrated Booklet on Request. 














MAIN ENTRANCE 
#: w Sor STREET Oe WOT erecer 











THE TWO ENTRANCES 


THE DINING ROOM 
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Old Point Comfort. Virgin ia 


Get in shape for the hard work ahead by spending a 


few of these beautiful Indian 


It is beautiful here at any season of the year, but 
the gorgeous glory of our Autumn days beggars de- 
scription. 

The air is crisp—bracing. The fields and For- 
ests are a riot of color. Trips through the historical 
surrounding country are never more enjoyable. 
Golf, Tennis, Driving, etc., are at their best now. 
Conditions at The Chamberlin are ideal for real rest 
and recreation, 

MEDICAL BATHS—the finest—most completely 

For Booklet and full ir 


GEO. F. ADAMS, Manager, Fortress Monroe, Va. 


Summer days at Old Point 


equipped. In the treatment of Insomnia, Nervous- 
ness, Kheumatism, Gout and kindred disorders, noth- 
ing is more highly recommended or so efficient as 
the various Medical Baths. At The Chamberlin 
there are Medical Baths of every description. Electric 
Cabinets, Nauheim Baths, Dr. Baruch’s System, 
Massage and Tonic Baths, all under the supervision of 
our resident physician, who is an expert in this line. 

Aside from the Medical Baths The Chamberlin 
has the finest indoor Sea Pool in America, 


nformation address 


New York Office, 1122 Broadway 
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Hotel 
LeMarquis | 


12 to 16 East 31st Street 





Jt 





Situated a few steps from 5th 


Avenue, this highest type of fF 
modern fireproof hotel combines 
every latest improvement. 

WITH AN ATMOSPHERE OF U 


QUIET ELEGANCE 





Apartments furnished and unfur- 
nished now leasing for the Fall {J 





jent A dan. 


Superior Tr t Ac 
tions at Attractive Rates 





f. H. CHATILLON, Proprietor 4 











Hotel Cumberland 
NEW YORK 
Broadway at 54th St. 


Near 50th St. Subway Station and 53d St. “‘L.”’ 
B’ way Cars from Grand Central Depot pass the door 


NEW AND 
FIREPROOF 


Best Ilotel accom- 
modations in New 
York at reasonable 
rates. 
$2.50 

with Bath 

and up 
10 minutes walk to 

20 theatres, 


mi Excellent restau- 








rant. Prices mode- 
rate. 
Only New York 
Hotel window- 
screened through- 
out. 


Send for Booklet 
HARRY P. STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial 
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Autoloading. ’ ifle w 
At close quarters, where persona i “A 
demands instant thought and actio We fe 
master of:the situation — if your /fi i) 


Remington-UMC Autoloader. 


One shot is enough. The bullet is hurled w 


one-ton blow. ' And you have four others, ip. 
follow—with lightning rapidity or deliberate 


demands. 
Part of recoil, ordinarily taken-up by 
utilized to operate the mechanism. 
muzzle energy is lost. 

The em/agton-UMC Autoloading Riffé 
ated rifle locking the cartridge in os 
bullet has left the muzzle. 


Solid Breech, Hammertélagggigs 4 Pe 
Write for free copy of [3M Gi ‘ 
Remington: UMC —the-feykab co? 
‘ee 


REMINGTON ARMS- , 
299 Broadway j | ae 
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The Power Behind 
the Throne 


Beauty is all-powerful. It 
has made and always will make 
history. It isthe most valuable 
asset a woman can have, despite 
all arguments to the contrary. 

Beauty zs acquirable. Not 
perfect features; not perfection 
of proportion—these are not 
necessarily the real qualities; 
but a soft, fresh, youthful skin; 
a faultless complexion; a face 
without blemish or wrinkle. 

And the power behind the 
throne that 
makes and 
keeps beauty is 
Pompeian Mas- 
sage Cream. 

































i Vena y 


. a i. *° 
Pompeian is not a cosmetic orarouge. It is not a “‘grease’* or ‘‘cold 
cream. It is entirely different, an d work ks in Nature’s own way. By 
rubbing Pompeian into the pores, wrinkles are smoothed over, flabbine 


is done away with; dirt that defies soap and water is removed and the 
complexion assumes a natural, healthy color. ‘“Don’t envy a good 
- el 


complexion; use Pompeian and have one. ap 
PASSAGE CREA 





= = 


POMPEIAN is" 











Your Husband—Of course you are interested in having him Cut along this line, fill in and mail today. 
look well-groomed, A clear, clean complexion is a big social or 
business asset for him, too. Pompeian will please and protit b'm, The Pompeian Mfg. Co. 
Just show him the booklet that comes with every trie! size and 34 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 
regular jar. Gentlemen :—Enclosed find 10c. (stamps or coin) 


Trial Jar and Art Calendar, both sent for 10c. for postage and packing, for which pices sen 
(stamps or coin) to cover cost of postage and packing me a trial jar of Pompeian and a compas 
For years you have heard of Pompeian’s merits and bene- 
fits. ‘To get you to act now we will send a ““Pompeian 
Beauty”’ Art Calendar, in exquis site colors, with each trial 
jar. This is a rare offer. Th *Pompeian Beauty”’ is 
very expensive and immens sely popular, Clip coupon now, 
and enclose 10c. for postage and packing. 


The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 34 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio 








Address 
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DURING I9IO, 2,623,412 CHICLETS,WERE SOLD EACH DAY 


hiclets 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


Che Dainty Mint Covered 
Candy Coated Chewing Sum 


Just ask your doctor what he thinks of Chiclets. Doctors, dentists 

















{OL 































and trained nurses use and recommend Chiclets for their patients’ 

Lk . use and use them themselves in the sick-room, the office or home. | 
\4. That exquisite peppermint, the true mint, makes Chiclets the Land 
\4, refinement of chewing gum for people of © 







refinement. 


For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores 
5¢ the Ounce and in 5¢,/0¢ and 25¢ Packets 
SEN-SEN CHICLET COMPANY. werscpouram rowen,wew vous 











4 Flash Like Genuine 
Mount Birds BAe Sgo4 Flash Like Genuine pce 
We teach you by mail to stuff and mount all kinds D 
o Ga Heads. 


rds, Animals, me Also to tan IR MON DS. 


f Bi - ~ 
skins and make rugs. Be your own taxidermist. at 1/40 the cost--IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
Decorate your home with your beautiiul trophies or Stand acid test and expert examination, We 
increase your income se ing specimengand mounting guarantee them. See them first—then pay. 
for others. Easily, quickly learned in spare time by Special Offer — 14k Tiffany ring let. $5.98. 
men and women. Highest endorsements by thousands of Gents ring 1 et. $6.98. 14k Stud I ct. $4 86 Sent 

students. Write toclay for our great free book “How COD. for inspection. Catalog FREE. shows 
to Mount Birds and Animals” Free—write today. full Jine. Patent ring gnuve included, 10c The 
WN. W. School of Taxidermy, 1137 Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Ne’s B:re’'a Ce., Dept. A-6, Leland and Dover St., Chicago 
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ARE YOU ROUND SHOULDERED ? 
o 
“Nulife’ straightens and squares vour shoulders instantly It compels vou tostand 
sitand walk correctly Makes vou breathe properly at all time Expand om 
e to three inches, Reduces your abdomen to the proper prope \ 
s around the neck, strengthens the back wie upports the 
o wears ita comtnanding appearanc > Nulif is worn | men, we il 
ren, Itis sold throughout the United States and Canada at 83.00 Fora limited ti 
send “Nulife’ to the readers of AINSLEE’s MAGAZINE for $2.00 postpaid W hie 
ordering send your proper height, weight and chest measurement Illustrated booklet 
on “Nulife” sent free upon request 
PROF. ANTHONY BARKER, 469 Barker Bidg., 110 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 




















| A Trial Box FREE SA aut 
THE HOUSEHOLD APERIENT. I Want You to Know E ~ 
aint Complexion Beautifier 
To Be Used Instead of Powder 
Unlike Any Other Preparation 


Ladies who carnct use 7 

it roughens their fac nd 
can use Loleta t removes P shine 

from face and Nese—and keeps it of —its effect is lastine—makes the 

skin soft, smooth and beautiful. Its use caprot be detected. 11 is 

‘lo for removing Blackheads, Pimples, Freckles and Wrinkles 

Beautiful women who use Loleta say— 

“There is Nothing So Good.” 

Ten years demonstration in largest stores proves its merit. Price 
5% cts. at Drugegists and Department Stores, or by mail. If you 
have never used Loleta, 

I will send you a Trial Box Free. Write today. 


MARION BURTON, Dept. E, 160 No. Fifth Ave., CHICAGO 










Borrieo AT THE SPRINGS, Buoa Pest, HUNGARY, 
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Comparison of the Distance Traveled by Earth and Bell Telephone Messages 


The Orbit of 
Universal Service 


In one year the earth on iis orbit 
around the sun travels 584,000,000 miles; 
in the same time telephone messages 
travel 23,600,000,000 miles over the path- 
ways provided by the Bell system. That 
means that the 7,175,000,000 Bell con- 
versations cover a distance forty times 
that traveled by the earth. 


When it is considered that each tele- 
phone connection includes replies as well 
as messages, the mileage of talk becomes 
even greater. 


These aggregate distances, which ex- 
ceed in their total the limits of the Solar 
system, are actually confined within the 
boundaries of the United States. They 
show the progress that has been made to- 


wards universal service and the in- 
tensive intercommunication between 
90,000,000 people. 


No such mileage of talk could be pos- 
sible in such a limited area were it not 
that each telephone is the center of one 
universal system. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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“93” HAIR TONIC 


Iwo Sizes « and $1.00 


y 


Keeps scalp and hair clean - promotes hair health 
Your Money Back if it Doesn't 


+ aa 
Sold and guaranteed by only one Druggist in a place. Look for The Fexo& Stores 
ctw Mk! 
They are the Druggists in nearly 4000 towns and cities in the United States and Canada 
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“Svamdand” 


GUARANTEED PLUMBING FIXTURES 


























































| peep of their durability 
and efficiency “Standard” 
guaranteed plumbing fixtures 
never cease to add value to 
your building investment, / 


- 


f 


as long as your building en- /-~° 
dures. Their comfort and 
convenience are a constant 
source of satisfaction. 


Build permanent sanitary protection into 
your home by specifying, 2o¢ verbally, but 
in writing (using catalogue numbers), 
“Standard” plumbing fixtures, and see- 
ing to it personally that they, and not sub- 
stitutes, are installed. Each “Standard” 
fixture bears a guarantee label for your 
protection. It is the assurance to you 
of modern and sanitary equipment of 
the highest quality. 





Genuine “Standard” fixtures for the Home 
and for Schools, Office Buildings, Public 
Institutions, etc., are identified by the Green 
and Gold Label with the exception of baths 
bearing the Red and Black Label which, 
while of the first quality of manufacture, 
have a slightly thinner enameling, and 
thus meet the requirements of those 
who demand “Standard” quality at 
less expense. All “Standard” fix- 
tures with care will last a lifetime. 
And, no fixture is genuine uzdess 

it bears the guarantee label. | 


Send for a copy of our beautiful catalog ‘‘Modern Bathrooms.’ It will prove of invalu- 
able assistance in the planning of your bathroom, kitchen or laundry, Many model rooms 
are illustrated, costing ‘from $78 to $600. This valuable book is sent for 6 cents postage. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg.Co. Dept. 0 PITTSBURGH, PA. 
New Vorkeecsescsesss 35 W. 3ist Street Nashville......++- 315 Tenth Avenue, So. London........ 53 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 
Chicago..ceseceeeess 415 Ashland Block New Orleans, Baronne and St. Joseph Sts. Houston, Tex., Preston and Smith Streets 
Philadelphia........ 1128 Walnut Street Montreal, Can.....-- 215 Coristine Bldg. San Francisco, Metropolis Bank Building 
Toronto, Can......- 59 Richmond St., EE.  Boston......++++++ John Hancock Bldg. Washington, D. C......-Southern Bldg. 
Pittsburgh....+s+++++06- 106 Sixth Street Louisville........319-23 W. Main Street Toledo, Ohio......-++311-321 Erie Street 
St. Louis....+-+++- 100 N. Fourth Street Cleveland........ 648 Huron Road, S. E, Fort Worth, Tex., cor. Front and Jones Sts. 
————————————— 
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MEE SSI? SANS 0 


Improving 
upon Nature 


At the first blush it seems 
a bold thing to suggest the 
possibility of improving upon 
nature, but when we come to 
consider the matter fairly, it is 
what is being done every day. 
_ The gardener is improving 
-: on nature all the time, by giv- 
ing her the scope of im- 
“= proved conditions. So 

. a woman can improve 
y= her beauty by improving 
the conditions which control 
that beauty. By daily use of 


Pears’ Soap 


the skin is softened and refined and brought to its true primi- 
tive condition affording nature, the greatest of all beautifiers, 
her full opportunities of imparting, with her own infallible 
touch, the grace and charm of a lovely complexion. 

Under the pure emollient influence of Pears the skin as- 
sumes its natural delicate pink and white, whereby the whole 
expression of the face is endowed with an enhanced radiance. 


by Matchless for the Somplerion 
at i ee ear ON Ge 


“All rights secured.’ 
OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE 1S THE BEST 
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2 See “HAVE YOu A LITTLE ‘FAIRY’ IN YOUR HOME?” 







Have your little “Fairy” use Fairy Soap 








Fairy Soap is dainty, delicate and most agreeable to tender skins. 
Your child will enjoy its use, as well as benefit by it. Fairy is just 
as pure as a soap can be made—contains edible products of a 
high grade, and no harsh alkali to raise havoc with sensi- 
tive skins. This handy, floating, oval cake of soap 
perfection costs but 5c. 








THE N. K, FAIRBANK COMPANY 
CHICAGO 





“] want to compliment you, Mary, on the fine flavour of your Postum 
since it has been well-boiled. 


“The old nervousness and liver troubles have left me since I gave up 


coffee and use 


POSTUM 


Have you read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” found in 
packages ? 
*‘ There’s a Reason”’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. Winasor, Ontario, Canada 





